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ABSTRACT 

The overall goal of the 1972--73 Tit 
the Newark School District was to diagnose reading 
and provide preventive, individualized^ development 
remedial programs for children who had demonstrated 
educational deficiencies. This evaluation attempts 
extent and effectiveness of various reading program 
durin«7 the 1972-73 school year for disadvantaged el 
secondary students. The document is presented in fi 
sections that include Conclusions and Recommendatio 
Description (scope, objectives, and activities) ; Pr 
(methodology and overview of total evaluative proce 
Findings and Discussion; and Appendixes (tabular po 
score analyses and the reading intervention longitu 
report.) Also included is a comparative analysis of 
non-l'itle I student achievement during the school y 
this analysis reveal that the nearly 14,000 Title I 
who participated in the program registered progress 
achievement either beyond or equal to tuat achieved 
non-Title I peers. (Author/EA) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This will serve to provide readers of this report with an insight into the organization, content description 
and color coding of the various sections contained herein. 

I CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This section (Blue) presents the major conclusions as determined by careful analysis of the data collected 
during the evaluation. Further, it presents the recommendations made by the Communication Technology 
Corporation staff regarding the overall Title I Program in Newark. 

li PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Section II (Green) reports the scope of the program, its objectives and the activities undertaken to achieve 
them. In addition to a general look at the program budget, equipment and materials this section also covers 
the parent and community involvement in the Program. 

III PROGRAM EVALUATION 

This section (Pink) provides the methodology employed during the task of evaluating the Newark Title I 
Program. It presents an overview of the entire evaluafion process along with detailed discussions on tb^^ 
instrumentation and data sources. 

IV EVALUATION FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION . ' 

This section (White) detailp the data collected by ^vay of the various instruments administered to the 
participants in the Program. These findings and discussions cover Program activities, services and parent and 
community involvement. AU these data are discussed in relation to the scope and objectives of the Title I 
Program. 

APPENDICES (Yellow)^ 

lA - 6B: These tables post the results of the analyses of the standardized test score 

data by school, by grade, by the analytical comparisons discussed in Section 
IV. " 

7A: Title I Reading Intervention Pupils (K-6) - 1972-1973 Longitudinal Study 

Report. This report is submitted under iseparate cover nnd is on file with the 
Newark School District Department of Federal Assib:ance Programs. 
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SECTION 1 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



1.0 CONCLUSIONS 

1.1 Based upon the conclusions and recommendations of previous Title 1 evaluation efforts in the Newark 
School District, several major iTioditiccitiotis were niiidc in the 1^)72-1^)73 Title I Progrum. Tlie primary 
thrust of these changes was directed at providing a program within the limited resources available, that 
these would address the priority needs of eligible Title ! pupils more elTcctively and realistically. 

These modifications were as follows: 

• The stated Title I objective of raising the average reading level of the participants LO grade 
equivalents was replaced by a set of performance objectives specifically developed to fulfill three 
requirements: (1) the requirement for more clearly defined and measurable statements of Title 1 
objectives upon which evaluations can be performed: (2) provision for more tangible and 
concrete relationships between Title I objectives and pupil staff performance outcomes: and (3) 
provision for more realistic and achievable objectives toward which pupils and staff can work 
together, 

• The scope of the program was condensed in order to concentrate efforts on the lov. cr and middle 
elementary grades in a concerted attempt to diagnose reading difficuities and provide preventive, 
developmental and individualized treatment to pupils who have demonstrated extreme reading 
deficiencies. This change in scope, however, did allow for intensive remedial reading instructions 
in concert with the disciplines to be given to identified Title I ninth grade pupils reading three or 
more years below grade level through the implementation of special reading classes and reading 
laboratories, 

• In an effort to maximize the limited resources available, and direct the treatment where it was 
most needed, i.e., reading and Language Arts, the computational skills project was minimized in 
the 1972-1973 Title 1 Program and deleted in the Title 1 Application. There did remain, however, 
a certain amount of flexibility in that options were open to include computational skills in 
isolated instances where this subject was directly related to Reading Instruction. 

• The School District of Newark initiated a city-wide standardized pre- and post reading 
achievement test program for the 1972-1973 school year. This approach provided the 
opportunity to compare the achievement of Title I pupils to non-Title I pupils, and thus allowed 
the program administrators to obtain more meaningful needs assessment and evaluative data upon 
which to base subsequent program modifications and policy-making decisions. 

1.2 Parent/Community involvement in the Title I Program has continued to be realized during the 
1972-1973 school year. Parents have been provided with continuous opportunities to render their support, 
cooperation and involvement in the Title I Program. Most Title 1 participants found parent/community 
involvement important to the success of the program and of benefit to the children. 

1.3 From the analysis of the questionnaire data it is evident that the revisions/modifications of the 
performance objectives for the 1972-1973 program were effective, in that the Title I professional staff 
found these changes to have been of assistance to them in their Title I activities. In addition, these same 
personnel indicated that on-going review/revision of these objectives was important for maintaining 
program, effectiveness. 



1.4 The findings from tlic evaluation data and Title I Needs Assessment Survey (Spring. 1973) support the 
nige in scope for the 1972-1973 program, i.e.. the concentration of the Title I instructional activities at 

titc lower and middle elementary grades; furthermore, the data reinforced the need to continue concerted 
efforts to provide preventive, individualued and developmental treatment to pupils who have demonstrated 
extreme, reading deficiencies. In addition, the analyzed data indicated the need for the expansion of the 
computational skills project within the Title I Program. This reciuirement was particularly recommended by 
the parents who participated in the needs assessment survey. 

1.5 Title I projec t teachers made wide-spread use of a variety of reading materials, methods and programs 
in their instructii^nal activities, thus tailoring the treatment to meet the needs of the individual Title I 
pupils. 

1.6 Teacher and parent judgemeni of Title 1 pre-kindcrgarten pupils' performance, as revealed from an 
analysis of the questionnaire data, indicated the great majority of these children arc prepared to enter 
kindergarten in September. 1973. 

1.7 The Title I participants exhibited attitudes and opinions about Title I that are essential to the success 
of any instructional program of this nature, i.e.. they demonstrated positive and constructive motivation 
toward the learning effort, conducted within the program, 

1.8 Cultural •enrichment Activities were available to all Title I pupils and their parents, and these activities 
were judged by the participants to have made a significant contribution to the overall success of the 
program. 

1.9 From the questionnaire data analysis, it is apparent the parents of Title I pupils judged that the Title I 
program effected positive academic/behavioral changes in their children. It is likewise apparent that these 
same parents place a variety of demands upon the program in behalf of their children, and are willing to 
credit the program with the potential to fulfill these demands. 

1.10 Based on the responses to the evaluation instruments by the Title I professional and paraprofessional 
staffs, tlie in-service training activities in which these personnel were involved were generally appropriate to 
their respective job descriptions and beneficial to their Title I responsibilities. 

1.11 From the questionnaire data analysis, it is evident that the Title I para,:)rofessionals made a significant 
contribution to the Title I Program in that the teacher aides were of assistance in instructing pupils under 
the teacher's direction, and the community aides devoted the greatest portion of their time in working with 
the community. 

1.12 It is apparent that the processes implemented during the 1972-1973 school year to disseminate Title I 
Program information effectively provided the public with comprehensive news coverage about the various 
aspects of the program in the school district. 

1.13 While the instructional materials and equipment utilized in the Title I Bilingual Component were 
appropriate to the needs of the participants, the data analysis indicated there was a shortage of such 
materials and equipment. 

1.14 Efforts were made to provide testing materials in the Bilingual Component in May. 1973 that were 
more appropriate to the capabilities of the Title I pupils. Permission was granted for the administration of 
the Puerto Rican Achievement test in the Bilingual Program. 

1.15 The value of the Control and Experimental Groups in the Afrikan Free School for evaluation 
purposes was limited because similar testing instruments were not employed to measure gains for the two 
groups. 




1.16 Although the Title 1 Program otTers i\ variety of supportive services, the evidenee points to the faet 
that these serviees were limited in seope in that they were not ab^* to meet the needs of all the Tit?: 1 
pupils. The evaluation data supplied by parents indicated, however, that pupil supportive services pertaining 
to physical, dental, eye and ear examinalioiis js well as medical and dental treatment were needed by the 
majority of the pupils and had been provided. 

1-17 The current organizational structure :ind personnel assignments within the Title 1 Program 
Management/ Administration Component do not permit maximum utilization of the Central Oftice StalT 
The requirements tor adequate and effective management and administration of tlie program are extensive 
and complex enough to warrant the assignment of all presently available Title f Central Office personnel 
directly aiui solely to the Title I Program. 

1.18 The analysis of the test score results in the lower grades indicates that the 1972-1973 revisions in 
program design have been effective. 

1.19 The implementation of a comprehensive pretest program in the Newark school district provided tlie 
Title I administrative staff Wilh the data which confirmed that the general selection process of Title 1 pupils 
was proper^and likewise, pin-pointed the minor anomalies in this selection process. 

1.20 The implementation of a comprehensive post test program in the Newark school district provided the 
data for an in-depth comparison ol' Title I pupii gains in reading achievement with the gains in reading 
achievement of the non-Title 1 pupils in the city of Newark. 

1.21 In the public elementary grades, where gains were capable of being c:'lculated from standardized test 
data, it was found that Title 1 partieipants, on tile average, advanced two montlis i.e., 0.2 G,H., in total 
reading more than the non-Title I pupils in the city of Newark during the 1972-1973 school year (refer: 
Table lV-4 and Figure lV-1 , Section IV). 

1.22 The Title 1 kindergarten pupils from both public and non-public schools in the district of Newark 
revealed by their standardized test scores a spread of classification levels neariy identical to the normal 
distritnition (7% A, 247< B, 38';^ C, 247f D. 70; H) of classification levels slated by the testing service. Thus 
the objective measuring device, the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test, implies tJiut this group of Title 1 
Kindergarten pupils now reveals a distribution of scores which indicate that the group as a whole falls into 
the acceptable pattern for a normal group of pupils entering grade 1 (refer: Tables iV-8 and IV-42. Section 



1.23 Standard test scores of May, 1973 for Title I pupils and the standard test scores for the non-Title 1 
pupils reveal that at the end of grade 1 the Title I pupils revealed reading achievement scores equivalent to 
the reading achievement scores of the non-Title I pupils from tiie Newark school distriet. 

1.24 Public elementary pupils in grade 2 and 3 who were participating in Title I activities and selected by 
reason of need for reading intervention have on the average surp^issed or equaled the g'iin.s of the other 
eligible Title 1 pupils who were not judged to share such need for personalized reading intervention. 

1.25 Stated performance objectives were met by Title 1 pupils in the non-public elementary schools in 
ji;rades 3, 4 and 6. 

1.26 Fifty five percent {557) of the pupils in the Secondary Follow-Up Reading Project achieved the 
objective of gaining 0.6 grade ec uivalents and therefore, the goal striving for 70% of these pupils to meet 
the objective was not achieved. 



IV). 
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2.0 RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are based upon tlie findings of tlie evaluation agency jTcsented in Section 
IV, and llie experiences of the agency's personnel during the evaluation. 

2.1 City-wide standardized reading achievement tests should continue to be adniinistere ? > October, 1973 
and again in May. 1974 in order to maintain the successful assessment of the individual needs of children in 
the Newark School District. As in the 1972-1973 school year, this approach will assist i)i evaluating the 
program by . 

a. increasing the data base from which city-wide reading norms can be developed and eventually 
established for the Newark School District: 

h. providing uniform conditions, i.e.. classroom, teacher, classmates, etc.. under which the pre- and 
post tests are administered; 

c. providing reasonable assurance that pre- and post test scores arc representative of the same pupil 
population: 

d. providing an opportunity to compare the achievement of Title I children to non-Title I children. 

2.2 All Kindergarten pupils in Title I eligible sciiOols should be identified as TiUe I participants in the 
1973-1974 Program. This recommendation is based upon the following conclusions: 

a. The 1972-1973 test score results clearly indicate the succ.ss that can be achieved with chi^ldren in 
this age bracket when they are exposed to early diagnosis and compensatory educational service*. 

b. The motivation and stimulation to learn, which is afforded these children through intensified and 
individualized instruction, can minimize the lack of intellectual and social growth that many 
children in predominantly low-income areas munitest even at that young age: 

c. The nature of the treatment, i.e.. preventive and developmental, offers the children greater 
possibilities of maintaining acadcfiiic parity with their non-Title I peers in the regular school 
program ; 

d. By including all kindergarten children in Title I eligible ';chools as program participants, tne data 
base for on-going longitudinal studies of incjividual pupil progress is thereby broadened in scope 
and will allow for the tracking of pupils from their inception into the program. 

2.3 Hfforts should be made to foster the increasing involvement of the community in Title I activities, both 
locally and within the state. These efforts should include the continued expansion of the current Title I 
dissemination processes, the on-going promotion of parent/community workshops and conferences within 
the Newark Title I Program, and the continued provision for the exchange of information between Nevvark 
Title I Program parents and other parent/community groups within the district as well as Title I parents and 
community groups from other school districts. 

2.4 Efforts should be contin;>ed to identify and/or develop materials, tests and instructional techniques for 
the Title I Bilingual Program. 

2.5 The high quality inservice training apparent in this year's program should be expanded to meet the 
expressed desires of the participants in the Title I Program. This expansion would include training for 
project coordinators, project teachers, teacher aides, community aides, clerks, and parents. 
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2.6 The performance objectives for grades 1 and 2 should be revised according to more neaJistic norms 
whicli will reflect the actual capabilities and success which these pupils have revealed in comparative 
analyses. 

2.7 The process for selection < ? i itle i reading intervention pupils based on their needs, should be reviewed 
in those grade levels where test score comparisons did not support the premise that the p'i[>ils selected were 
those with the greatest needs. 

2.8 A standardized instrument should be selected, and both the AFS Control Group and AFS 
Hxperimentai Croup in the Afrikan Free School should be pretested and post tested with this instrument 
over the exact same time interval. 

2.9 Reading perf(^rmance objectives for Special Hducation pupils should be t^ : subject of review with 
personnel involved with the Special Education Program . This review should attack the question of whether 
standardized reading achievement tests are of actual value for the measurement of the performance of 
Special Education pupils. 

2.10 The computational skills pioject within the Title J Program should be expiinded in scope for the 
1973-1974 regular school year to provide supplemental instructional treatment for a greater number of 
Title I pupils. 

2.11 The evaluation data suggest that the Board of Hducation should consider the employment of two ( 2) 
full-time additional personnel to issist the Administrative Coordinator, Department of Feaeral Assistance 
Programs in the monitoring of all Federal Programs other than Title I. 

2.12 Because there has been a vacancy in the Central Office slat f since February, 1973, it is recommended 
that this position be filled as soon as possible. 

2.13 Becaus * of the responsibility placed on the Administrative Coorainator of Federal Programs to 
jommunicate, negotiate, and in other ways deal with the Federal and State Representatives of the funding 
sources, the Newark Board of Education should consider the realignment of the entire Department of 
Federal Assistance Programs (refer Section IV, 10.0). 
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SECTION II 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



1.0 MAJOR PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

1.1 IDENTIFICATION 

The overall goal of tlic 1972-1973 Title I Program in the Newark School District was to diagnose reading 
(/irnciilties and provide preventive, .ndividualized. developmental and/or remedial programs in an attempt 
to reduce the number of children who have demonstrated extreme educational deneiencies. 

In order to successfully accomplish this goal the authors ol' the program design developed set of major 
objectives toward which the instructional treatment and related supportive services were directed. 

The paragrapiis immediately below are devoted to the ideiitirication oT tlie major Title I Program objectives. 
These objectives are delineated by project and according to grade levels as stii'cd in the 1972-1973 Title I 
Application. 

LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES: ELEMENTARY 



a rude Levels 
Pre-Kinderearten 



Kinderuarteii 



Ohjet tires 

Participating Title 1 pre-kindergarten children, through a wide range 
of activities including th* development of new concepts or skills: the 
diagnoses *nul correction, as Tar as possible ot physical, emotional and 
social problems that retard the child's growth and development, shail 
demonstrate that by May, 1973 they are ready to enter kindergarten 
as evidenced by pupii anecdotal records and teacher and parent 
judgement ol children's performance. 

At least HD'a of the participating students will demonstrate that they 
are ready to read when measured by the Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Test admitiistered in May, 1973. 



(irades t and 2 



Grade 3 



Grades 4 5,6 



Jn grades 1 and 2, participating Title 1 pupils receiving reading 
intervention will perform at or above grade level in reading 
comprehension and word knowledge when measured by the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test in May, 1973. 

In grade 3, participating tie I pupils receiving reading intervention 
will demonstrate mean grade equivalent gains (reading 
comprehension and word knowledge) of at least 7 months (0.7) 
when measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test in May, 1973. 

In grades 4, 5 and 6, participating Title I pupils receiving reading 
intervention will demon.strate mean grade equivalent gains (reading 
comprehension and word knowledge) of at least 6 months (0.6) 
when measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test in May, 1973. 



Grades 1-6 
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Participating Title 1 students in grades 1-6, through a language 
approach to reading will significantly improve their listening and 
speaking skills as evidenced by a lS7f positive response to teacher, 
pupil and parent questionnaire instruments administered in the 
Spring of 1973. 



LANGUAGE EXPERtENCES: SECONDARY FOLLOW UP READING PROJECT 



(hade Ia'vcIs 



Objectives 



Crrado 9 



At Icjst 70'/y of the p:ir!icip:iting Sccojulary Follow-Up Reading 
Project students, tliroiigli participation in reading laboratories and 
spe,cial reading classes, sliall increase tlieir reading achievement level 
by months (0.6) wlien measured by tlic C omprehcnsive Basic Skills 
lest in May. 1973. 



NON-STANDARD ENGLISH SPEAKING 



iiraJc Levels 



Objectives 



Kinderiiarlen-d 



Participating Title 1 students in Spanish-dominant classes will 
demonstrate a significant (5 month i average grade etjuivalcnt increase 
in reading and mathematics (Spansh) and oral Hnglisli wlicn 
measured by standardized tests ( Department of luiucation Puertc^ 
Rico) in May. 1973. 



Participating Title 1 students in l:n j^lish-dominant classes will 
demonstrate a significant f 5 months ave.agc grade equivalent increase 
in reading compreheiision and word knowledge when measured by 
the Metrc^politan Achievement Test u^ May. 1973. 



L2 1972-1973 MODIFICATIONS 

I-!valLialions of previous Title I Programs in the Newark Seiiool District indicated the program design did not 
permit achievement of the stated Title \ objective of raising the average reading level of the participants 1 .0 
grade equivalents. This, coupled with the faci tiiat the evidence also revL tl pupils were falling furtl 
behind as they cotitinued in school, suggested that an alternate design be considered for the 1972-1973 
school year 

Accordingly, several major modifications were instituted in order to provide, within the limited resources 
available, a program that would more effectively and realistically address the priority needs of eligible Title 
1 pupils. These modificaticMis are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

1.2.1 Program Objectives 

The stated 1 itle I objective of raising the average reading level of the participants 1.0 grade equivalents was 
replacctl by a set of performance objectives specifically developed to fulfill three requirements: (1) the 
re(|uiren/ien{ tor more clearly defined and measurable statements of Title 1 objectives upon which 
evaluations can be performed: (2) provision for more tangible and concrete relationships between Title 1 
objectives and pupil/staff performance outcomes: and (3) provision tor more realistic and achievable 
objectives toward which pupils and staff could work together. 

1.2.2 Program Scope 

The scope of the program was condensed in order to coqeentrate efforts on the lower and middle 
elenjentary grades in :i concerted attempt to diagnose reading difficulties and provide preventive, 
individualized iintl developmental treatment to pupils who had demonstrated extreme reading deficiencies. 
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This change in scope, liowevcr, did allow tor intensive remedial reading instructions to be given to identified 
Title I ninth grade pupils readii-g tliree or more ye ars below grade level through the implementation of 
reading laboratories and special reading classes. The courses were taught by one remedial reading teaclier 
and one discipline emphasis teacher. These teacliers checked with subject area teaciiers to determine the 
nature of work to be done in the reading classes in order to strengthen both the pupils reading skills i«nd 
their knowledge of the material being^covered in ttie particular discipline. 

1.2.3 Program (nstructional Treatment 

Reading instruction has always lield top priority in the Newark Title I Program. Other related activities, 
e.g.. Language Arts. Arithmetic, etc.. were integrated into the program to reinforce the reading treatment. 
Again, in i>n effort to niaximi/e the limited resources available, and direct the treatment where it was most 
needed, i.e.. reading and Language Arts, the computational skills project was minimized in the program for 
tlie 1972-1'*73 scliool year, Utilizing the Title I resources made available through this approach, a number 
of schools \/ere able ;o refine and contiiuie new and modern reading programs relevant to their individual 
needs, 

1.2.4 Tith? I Testing Progre.n 

The School District of Newark initiated a ciiy-wide standardized reading achievement test program for the 
1^72-1973 school year. In order to assess the individual needs of children, these tests were administered in 
the fall of 1972 and again in the spring of 1973. This approach provided the opportunity to compare the 
achievement o*' Title I pupils to non-Title i pupils, and thus allow the program administrators to obtain 
more meaningfu; needs assessment and evaluative data upon which to base subsequent program 
modifications and policy-making:; decisions. 
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2.0 PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



2.1 PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 
2.1.1 Title I Pupils 

Siimrnarily. the kirid.s of pupils served by the Title I Program can be identiTied by means of those 
needs/cliaraeteristies most common among educationally deprived children: 

• Pc^or academic achievement in reading, oral and written communication skills. 

• L;ick of response to conventional classroom approaches. 

• Inadequate perrormance in communicative skills. 

• Socially unacceptable behavior. 

• Indirfcrence to responsibility. 



• Deficiency in cultural background. 

• Physical defects and poor health habits which hiiider language development. 

• Poor school attendance. 

Twenty four thousand, two hundred and eighty seven (24,287) pupils participated in the Title 1 Program 
during the 1972-1973 school year. The instructional levels included pre-kindergarten through grade 6 in the 
elementary division and grade 9 in the secondary division. These pupils represented a total of 75 schools in 
the district wdiich were involved in the program. 

2.1.2 Project Coordinators 

1 here were 77 local school project coordinators In the program (full or part time). One full time coordinator 
was assigned to each Public HIementary and Bilingual Education C'enter. One full time coordinator was 
assigned to administer the Secondary Follow-up Reading Project in the designated secondary schools. One 
halftime project coordinator, who also served halftime as a project teacher was assigned to each Special 
Hducation School, with the exception of three schools which had a very high enrollment. Each Non-Public 
Elementary School was assigned a fulltinie coordinator with the exception of two schools which had 
halftime coordinators also functioning as halftime project teachers. 

Project coordinators were responsible for developing and implementing meaningful, creative instructional 
programs designed to meet the needs of educationally deprived children in their schools and centers 
together with planning and supervising the Title f Testing Program. In addition, they were responsible for 
developing and implementing a meaningful program of parental and community involvement designed to 
promote maximum participation in school activities by parents of participating pupils. Inservice training for 
project teachers, teacher aides, community aides, and the Title 1 clerk was another of their responsibilities. 

2.1.3 Project Teachers 

The Title 1 Program included 151 project teachers assigned to the regular Title 1 Program. Their duties 
included conducting developmental and remedial activities fo." the participating pupils, assisting the 
classroom teachers in the improvement of instruction; teaching demonstration lessons, and conducting 
Inservice workshops; providing individual assistance to new teachers; assisting in the use of new audio-visual 
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equipment and supplenicnt:iry nKiteriais: acting as consultants to tiic staff, and assisting in evaluating the 
effectiveness of tlie deveiopnientai/reniediai programs. 



2.1.4 Teacher Aides 

Tlie Teacher Aide Program was designed to i')rovide a valuable resource to tlie overall Title I effort which 
demanded ;! higli degree of individuaii/ation. Tlie overall program goal was to employ and train teacher 
aides to assist tlie classroom teachers by reducing their non-professional duties and responsibilities. Hvery 
effort had been made to assign these aides to tht^ school which serves the attendance area in which they 
reside in order to promote closer community ties with the school. Their activities included: (1) direct 
classroom assistance: (2) related community services: and (3) related health and special services assistance. 
There were ;i total of 314 teaelier aides working in the current Title ! Program. These personnel were 
provided with iiisenice training activities which included participation in the Career Opportunities Program, 
the New Careers Program, and the B-2 segment of the liducation Professions Development Act. 



2.1.5 Community Aides 

Tlie complexity and wide range of activities undertaken by the Newark Title 1 Program dictated the need 
for community personnel to relate community concerns to school personnel as well as to assist in the 
dissemination of school programs to the community. 

There were 63 *;onimunity aides ser\'ing in the elementary division cf the Title I Program : 54 of tliese 
personnel were assigned to schools participating in the regular Title I Program, and ^) were assigned to the 
Bilingual hducation Centers. These aides were prt)vided with inservice training activities which included 
participation in the B-2 segment of the Hducation Professions Development Act. 



Z2 INSTRUCTIONAL TREATMENT 



The instructional activities of the program were conducted in 75 schools and/or specified field trip sites. 
Title 1 staff were providing developmental and/or remedial treatment to the participating Title I pupils, 
supported by Language activities which included oral and written communications as well as a variety 
of on-premise and off-premise cultural enrichment activities. 



2.2.1 Elementary (Pubhc and Non-Public) 



The reading instructions for the pre-kindergarten and e;irly elementary grades (K-3) were directed more 
toward developnRMital rather than remedial kinds of treatment. Hacli reading difHculty was addressed at its 
source: instruction was. therefore, individualized, or rendered on a small group basis. New and modern 
reading projects had been implemented and/or refined for the 1972-1973 school year. Examples of such 
iuaterials, methods and programs were the following: 



McCraw-Hill Programmed Reading Program 

Ginn Basic Readers 

Scott Foresman 

Bank Street Reader^' 

Lippincott Basic Reading Program 

I.T.A. (initial Teaching Alphabet) 

A Developmental Reading Program for 

Visual Motor Perception (Frostig) 



Distar (SRA) 

Readers Digest New Skill 
Builders Series 
EDL Reading Laboratories 
Peabody Language Kit 
Cureton Reading Program 
Linguistic Language Arts Project 



The reading instructional activities for the middle and upper elementary grades placed emphasis on remedial 
rather than developmental aspects of the learning process. Again, every effort was made to treat each 
reading difficulty at its source: teachers sought out the nature and reasons for reading weaknesses, then 
applied remedial measures on an individual or small group basis. 
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2.2.2 Special Education 



The Title I Program instructional treatment conducted in twelve Special Schools was designed to 
supplement the rceular special education activities. Wherever possible, the same basic design as that utilized 
at the elementary level of instruction was lollowed; however, depending upon tlie types and severity of 
handicaps, instructional activities were tailored to meet the specific needs and capabilities of the 
participating pupils in the individual schools, While the objectives varied according to the type of 
liandicapped children receiving services, the major ol^jectives were listed as: (1) to educate each child 
according to his capacity for learning (emphasis on reading): (2) to give each child a leeling of seciirity in 
liis own group and to whatever extent possible in the community at large; (3) to assist each child to achieve 
some degree of personal independence and social and economic usefulness within his environment : and (4) 
to provide for each child, as nearly as possible, a normal school day. 

2.2.3 Secondary Follow-up Reading Project 

The Title 1 Secondary Follow-up Reading IVt)ject was staffed by one ( 1) reading *;oordinator and twenty 
(20) project teachers. Approximately two thousand (2.000) ninth grade Title 1 pupils were initially 
identified for participation in the reading intervention activities. The instructional treatment which 
officially began on December I. 1072. was rendered tf the pupils at ten ( 10) secondary school sites within 
the district. Tfiis instructional treatment was provided to participating pupils via a diagonal schedule, three 
(3) elays each week, and consisted in intensified remedial reading instruction through the disciplines and the 
utilization o\' reading laboratories and reading class situations. 

2.2.4 Bilingual 

The instructional services in the Bilingual l*ducati(ri Centers were designed and implemented to assist the 
participating j^upils in iheir reading aciiievemci J. Spanish was the language of instruction for the 
non-Hnglish speaking pupil with English taught as a second language in order to equip the pupil to 
eventually perform in an l^nglish-speaking situation. Spanisis was taught as a second language to the English 
dominant pupil to develop bilingualism. 

2.2.5 Experimental Classes at Marcus Garvey Elementary School 

fhe experimental program at the Marcus Garvey School con' isled of the African Free School (AFS) and a 
control group established for evaluative purposes. According to the AFS design, during this regular school 
year, 30 pupils, grades five through eight, attended each group. Both groups were matched with regard to 
staff, services and availability of supplies. They differed only in regard to curriculum and the availability of 
consultant services for the AFS class. 

Special features of the experimental curriculum were Swatiili, Afro-American History, Literature, Custom 
and Concept, Travel Log, Simba Wachanga (physical education, drill, dance, drama, health and hygiene). 
Seventh Wonder, (guest speakers who come from all walks of life, e.g., diplomat,s, scientists, social workers). 
Remedial Matlietatics, and Arts and Oafts. The main objectives of the AFS were: (1) to improve the 
academic and emotional achievement of the pupils; and (2) to teach racial dignity and pride without 
teaching racism. 

2.2.6 Project Link 

The major objective of this instructional project was to provide concentrated remedial help in reading and 
related areas for pupils who were considered to be potent i l dropouts. The program serviced 47 pupils, 
grades 7 and 8 who normally would have attended a school it ;m identified eligible attendance area. 
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2.2.7 Paleontology Project 



This project was iiuiiscci at tlic Newark Museum and Ibcused on tlie following major objectives: (1 ) increase 
the ciiiici's reading ability and vocabulary by the use of fossil identification sheets and related material and 
naturally incorporate scientific language into the child's vocabulary and techniques of observation in this 
experience: and (2) provide personal involvement in outdoor education using the fossils collected and 
related experiences as a focal point that can be brought back into the classroom and the home as a nucleus 
around which scientific knowledge and interest can grow. 

2.2.8 Neglected and Delinquent Children Project 

The Hssex County Youth House and Saint Timothy's Foster Home were the two institutions in which this 
particular project of the Title 1 Program operates, 

I:: the Hssex County Youth House instructional treatment was provided by lour instructCTs to 
i.pproximately I 1 4 identified Title 1 pupils {ages I 2- 1 7 ) whose court cases are pending decision. 

Tutorial assistanc ,md guidance services were rendered to approximately eight identified Title 1 children at 
the Saint Timothy Foster Home. Tliese children remained in the home from six nionths to one year 
awaiting final court disposition, i.e.. return to their own homes or foster homes. The Title I services given to 
these youngsters were in support of their regular instructional treatment provided to them in the public 
schools which tliey attended while in residence at the home. 

Z3 INSTRUCTIONAL EGUIPMEIMT AND MATERIALS 

The major items ot ecjuipment and materials utilized in the Title 1 Program included the following': 

Instructional Equipment 

Visual Audio 

Television Receivers Radios 

Technicolor Loop Projectors Phonographs 

Movie Projectors I6MM Tape Recorders 

8MM Projectors Cassette Recorders 

Overliead Projectors Carrivoice 

Opaque Projectors Listening Stations 

Film Strip and Slide Projectors Reading Laboratories 

Microfilm Readers Programmed Instruction 

Show 'N Tell Perceptomatics 

Previcwers Controlled Readers 

Cameras Tachistoscopes 

Reading Pacers 

In addition to the equipment and materials mentioned above individual project teachers deveioped a large 

variety of tt^aching aids unique to their own instructional situations. 

2.4 CENTRALIZED SPECIAL SERVICES 

Educational evaluation and research studies indicate that many pupils fail academically because of mental, 
emotional and physical def iciencies. In an effort to prevent and/or ameliorate identified pupil deficiencies, 
the Newark Title 1 Proj'rum provided pupil supportive services through its Centralized Special Services 
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Component. The activities of this component were designed to prepare and equip identified Title I 
participating pupils with those ancillary aids that would assist them in the improvr^ment of their reading 
achievement. 



Centralized Special Services provided diagnostic and corrective remediation services in reading by utilizing 
the assistance of specialists, trained in the intensive and indepth diagnosis of severe reading disabilities. The 
causes of these disabilities were detected, and the measurement of their effects evaluated to determine the 
pupils' instructional needs and the teclmiques to be employed. Referrals were then made to the proper 
agency or department of Centralized Special Services. These agencies and departments, in turn, placed the 
pupils in the appropriate_diagnostic and/or therapeutic program. 

2.4.1 Health Services 

Certain minimum conditions were required for pupils to learn. One of the most basic such conditions was 
adequate medical, dental and ocular functioning. The health of many Title I pupils did not meet these 
standaids. The most pressing need for these pupils was the identification and proper diagnosis of health 
deficiencies followed by referral and treatment to remedy their problems. The services of regular 
professional medical, dental and support personnel were secured to provide the services required to meet 
the needs of these pupils. Available statistical documentation reveals that the following types and numbers 
of such personnel were employed in the Title I Program. 



2.4.2 Child Guidance Services 

Social and mental problems affect a child's ability to learn as much as a cast on his arm affects his ability to 
write. Indeed, often they are even more difficult to remedy than a broken arm. A number of children in the 
Title I Project Attendance Areas suffer from such problems. 

The objective of this portion of the program was to detect and diagnose social, emotional, and speech 
problems through the efforts of a team of specialists in the field of social work, mental health, and speech 
therapy. The team endeavored to secure treatment, as required, through referrals to appropriate health care 
agencies. 

There were four social workers and one psychiatrist working in the Title 1 Program in the area of Child 
Guidance Services. 

2.4.3 Attendance Services 

The objective of this portion of the program was to assist in increasing the number of secondary school 
Title I pupils who attend school on a relatively continuous and uninterrupted basis. To this end, 
Attendance Counselors were assigned to assist in maintaining liaison between the home and the school on 
matters concerning pupil absenteeism, keeping the Title I Project Staff informed of cases of acute 
absenteeism as they relate to economic deprivation, and helping to educate the parents of Title I pupils to 
their legal and moral responsibilities in connection with their children's attendance at school. 



Type 



Number 



Dentist 

Dental Assistant 
Medical Technician 
Physician 
Nurse 

Health Clerk 



3 
3 
10 



1 
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TtuTc WLTC two atttMidaiicc counselors working in tliis area in the Title I Program. 



2.4.4 Youth Development Clinic 

The Youth Development Clinic of Newark agreed to supply psycliiatric out-patient service for Title I pupils 
with severe atypical behavior patterns and for their parents or parental surrogates. These referrals are made 
to the Clinic by the Centralized Special Services. 

The objective of this portion of ihe program was to detect, diagnose and treat participants with behavior 
patterns which require psychiatric couMsellii;g This service was provided by Title I Resources through a 
contractual arrangement with the Youth Development Clinic. 

2.5 PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

One of the most impressive aspects of the Title I Program in tlie Newark School District was the extent to 
which community participation has been achieved since its inception. As a result of this, there was greater 
imderstanding on the part of the community of the problems of their schools, and active participation in 
the solving of these probiems. In addition, school personnel have greater insight into the relation-ihips 
between the school and the condition and needs of the immediate community. Mutual and effective 
cooperation was the measurable result. 

Each of the designated schools, in the Title i eligible attendance areas, public and non-public, had fonmed a 
local Parent Council cons'-'ting of parents, local conr^' *nity leaders, and school personnel. 

The Local Parent Councils, in turn, were organized into five Group Parent Councils serving five convenient 
geographic areas of the city. One member from each local Parent Council was selec'ied for representation on 
the Group Parent Council. This structure provided parents with the opportunity to discuss and solve 
problems of mutual concern that were specific to their particular geographic area. 

A city-wide Central Parents' Council provided an overall focus for the effort. The Council consisted of one 
representative from each of the following groups: 

Local parent council representatives Various teachers' associations 

Local community action agency Title I Project Coordinators' Association 

Non-public school Various coninumity agencies 
Principals' Association 

1 he specific tunctions of the Central Parents' Council were to: 

• Hngage in an ongoing review of the project activities, with a view toward assisting administrators 
and staff of the Title 1 Program in improving the operation of program development and progress. 

• Promote community support of the program and d<'termine areas of needed improvements in the 
F-ederal guidelines and legislation. 

• Improve the involvement and participation of parents in program areas where parental 
reinforcement is essential to the educational progress of the children. 

• Revrew programs and budgets. 

• Make recommendations concerning the overall Title I Program. 
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• Contact State and Federal ofTicials with eoncerris relating to legislation affecting children served 
by the Title I Program. 

Through the efforts of these various Parent Councils, parents were encouraged to participate in educational 
field trips by teachers and pupils as extensions of classroom activities. Parents assisted teachers by serving as 
chaperones and resource persons, and by reinforcing the adult-pupil relationship needed by the youngsters. 

2.6 PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

2.5.1 Personnel/Organization 

Figure II- 1 illustrates the current organizational structure of the Newark School District's Department of 
Federal Assistance Programs and the sp'*cific relationship between this department and the Title I 
Administrative component. 

As Figure IM indicates, the Administrative Coordinator is directly responsible to the Superintendent's 
office for all Federally funded programs. Under his administration and supervision these programs are 
designed and implemented in the school district. A Principal Clerk-Stenographer is assigned to assist him in 
the discharge of his responsibihties. 

The Title I Program Administrator, in turn, is directly responsible to the Administrative Coordinator for the 
overall administration and supervision of the Title I Program He has at his immediate disposal the 
assistance of the following personnel: Principal Clerk-Stenographer; Dissemination Specialist; Community 
Liaison who interacts between the Title I Program Administrator and the Parent/Community groups: and 
two Title I Field Coordinators whose primary task is to extend the effectiveness of the Title I Central 
Office to tile local schools involved in the program. 

Five Central Office Coordinators who are members of the Administrative Coordinator's staff also support 
the Title I Program Administrator in monitoring the various components of the program. In addition, a 
Budget and Statistical .Analyst is provided via the Department of Federal Assistance Programs to assist in 
analyzing the Title I Budget requests and in preparing recommendations. 

Clerical staff, i.e., clerk stenographer, clerk typist and clerks render assistance to the Title I Program 
Administrator and his staff as required. 

2.6.2 Staff Development 

Provision for on-going inservice training of all Title I staff personnel was incorporated into the Title 1 
Program. Monthly Projecl Coordinator conferences were scheduled to provide personnel with continuous 
training throughout the school year. Each school coordinator was charged, in turn, with the responsibility 
of training the school project staff in the materials covered at the conferences. Periodically, workshops were 
scheduled for project coordinators and/or projecl teachers to help them develop new knowledge and skills 
related to their professional duties and responsibilities. 

In addition, it was the overall responsibility of each school coordinator to initiate and/or conduct inservice 
training activities for the school project staff utilizing professional resource people and internal professional 
school personnel in the implementation of these inservice acitivites. 

2.6.3 Relationship of Title I to Other Federal Programs 

Because of its nature and scope, the Title I Program can be directly related to other Federal funded 
progranis. Title II purcliases library books and audiovisual materials, many of which are used by Title I 
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pupils. Many of the pupils involved in the Title III Reading Projeets are also reeeiving treatment under Title 
L Many of the Title 1 teachers, teaclier aides, and eommunity aides are receiving pre and inscrviee training 
funded under the EPDA legislation. Tlie Career Opportunities Prograni funded inider the HPDA legislation 
also provides an opportiinily for Title i staff to receive college credit, as well as the New Career Program. 

A great majority of the !'Ov,jstuffs being funded irom a variety of F^Ynlerally funded food service programs 
are provided for Title I pupils. Follow-Through is linked hy Federal regulations to the ESEA Title I 
Prograni, 

The NDFA IM legislation provides hini.h for e(|uipment, much of wliich is used by Title I pupils. In 
addition, ESEA Title VI (Program for socially maladjusted girls) is linked to the Title I Prograni in terms of 
participating pupils. HSEA Tide VI (Bilingual Hducatioii Program) is related to the Title I Prograni in the 
areas of resources and tacilities. 

2.6.4 Program Disseminatfon 

The Newark Title I Program provided for a dissemination specialist who was a member of the Central Office 
Staff. He assisted the Title I Program administrator and the Administracive Coordinator of Federal 
Assistance Programs in the tollowing major areas: 

• Prepared and pubhshed a monthly Title I Newsletters. 

• Disseminated upon n quest, authorized information to Federal, state, and other local scliool 



• Prepared and disseminated all information concerning Title 1 activities. 

Ihis sptcialisl worked closely with the Title I Central Parent's Council in the dissemination of program 
information, utilizing the available mass commimications media such as press, radio, television, official 
pubi;':auons, etc., for the purpose of creating and maintaining good community relations for Federally 
fundca ^compensatory education programs conducted in the Newark Scliool District. 

2.7 PROGRAM BUDGET 

The funds provided for the Regular Term Titl: I Program for the School District of Newark, New 

,!ersey, were provided by the Federal Covernnient by P.L. 89-10 (as amended), the Flenientary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. These funds covered the operation of the Regular School Term Program 
during the period from September 1, 1972 through June 30, 1973. 

TiiC purposes of unilormity ol' organi/.atiori and presentation, the total program budget of $9,028,784 is 
presented as follows: 



districts. 




IM2 



EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


BUDGET 


PERCENTAGE 


Administration 


S 108,462 


1.20 


Instruction 


6,278.546 


69.54 


Attendance Services 


45,600 


.51 


Health Services 


374.437 


4.15 


Pupil Transportation 


100,719 


1.12 


Operation of Plant 


19,585 


■ .22 


Maintenance of Plant 


22,050 


.24 


Fixed Charges 


300.1 16 


3.32 


Food Services 


227,155 


2.52 


Community Services 


1.512.207 


16.74 


Sites 


6,000 


■.07 


Equipment - Instruction 


31,907 


.35 


tiquipment - Other 


2,000 


.02 


TOTAL PROGRAM BUDGET 


59,028,784 


100.00 
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SECTION III 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 



1.0 OVERVIEW 

The Communication Technology Corporation (CTC) was engaged by the Newark Board of Education to 
conduct a comprehensive evahiation of the School District's ESEA Title I Program for the 1972-1973 
school year. 

CTC*s efforts were directed toward providing the Board of Education with an external **in-depth*' 
examination and analysis of information concerning the process and product of the Title 1 Program wliich 
would result in a comprehensive Final Report for the regular school year. Figure III-l presents the major 
components and sub-components involved in tliis overall task. 

As shown in this Figure, the major components are design, implementation, and reporting. CTC considered 
that the initial step in this overall effort should be the involvement of the community in the other major 
components of the evaluation process. Toward this end, channels of communication were established 
among the Board of Education representatives, the Title I Central Parents' Council, interested parents and 
community groups, and CTC's evaluation staff. The primary method of implementing these communication 
channels was to arrange for regular meetings between CTC's staff arid the involved groups. 

At the beginning of the 1970-71 evaluation effort, an evaluation subcommittee was established to work 
hand-in-hand with CTC*s staff members during the evaluation effort. Tills subcommittee was continued 
during the 1971-1972 and 1972-73 evaluation efforts. The function of this subcommittee was to receive 
pertinent and timely information regarding the progress and status of the evaluation which could then be 
reported to the larger Central Parents' Council. 

To assure that the community and parents would be actively involved in the evaluation, CTC's staff 
members developed a specific plan to incorporate the opinions, knowledge and feelings of the Title I 
Program participants and parents in the final project report. Meetings between CTC staff evaluators and 
members of the evaluation subcommittee were held to discuss this plan. Basically, the plan was to elicit 
parent and community participation and direction, in tlie design components^ in the determination of areas 
of evaluation and the best means of securing the necessary research information. Subsequently, the entire 
evaluation effort was rooted in a high degree of parent and community participation from the outset. After 
several meetings, agreement was reached on the design approach for the evaluation data collection and 
meetings, thereafter, were held on a montlily basis in order to monitor the operation of the evaluation 
program. During the course of the evaluation effort the evaluation subcommittee reviewed and approved 
instrumentation, suggested various: areas to be considered in the evaluation, and provided and directed 
assistance in getting community members directly involved in the implementation of the evaluation. 

Minutes of these review meetings with the evaluation subcommittee are available from the files of 
Communication Technolof^y Corporation and the Newark Board of Education. Through these meetings, 
participants in the evaluation were defined, along with the content areas of the questionnaires, the key 
types of responses desired, and the kinds of questions which appeared to be relevant to the study. 

Active community involvement in the implementation phase of the evaluation was afforded by CTC's 
decision to involve mejT5bers of advisory committees and community agencies in assisting CTC's field 
personnel in the actual data collection and interview processes. Superimposed on this was CTC's 
continuation of a permanent field office in Newark and the employment of a Newark community 
representative as a Ml f^me CTC staff member. CTC continued the training of this new staff member in 
order to leave in Newark a legacy of work experience in the field of educational program evaluation. 
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Upon completion of tiic construction of this firm foundation for conducting the evaluation, CTC then 
concentrated on the development of a data collection plan. This plan included provision for the orderly and 
timely collection of the objective test data, administration of the questionnaires, interviews, observations, 
and Title I Program Needs Assessment instrumentation, 

CTC, in considering the instrumentation for the evaluation, examined that wliich was employed in previous 
evaluation efforts. Between the Newark Board of F.ducation representatives, the evaluation subcommittee 
and CTC's sta^'*', it was determined that while the basic design employed in the 1970-1971 and 1971-1972 
evaluation efforts would be utilized to provide continuity in reporting the evaluation findings for 
1972-1973, certain modifications and revisions would be made with the specific purpose of increasing the 
overall efficiency, validity and reliability of the instrumentation and the analysis plans. Throughout the 
instrument design phase, all draft instruments were submitted to the Board representatives and the 
evaluation subcommittee for their comment and suggestions. Ail fully designed instruments, with revisions 
as indicated, were submitted for final review and approval prior to publication and a jministration, 

CTC accommodated the Bilingual Program in riie d'^sign of ijistrumentation by providing a Spanish 
traivslation of the instruments administered to th". p'.pils and parents of pupils in the program, 

Adoitional data incorporated in the evaluaiion design included the . bjectivo test scores (pre and post) 
which Were m,>de available by the Newark Board of Hducation, These scores v.ere obtained for all Title I 
pupils who took the tests in October, 1972, and May, 1973. In oider to i'Stablish a more meaningful 
measure of the impact of the Newark Title 1 Reading Program, CTC initiated a new longitudinal study. This 
study tracks the progress of individual pupils in Title 1 reading inter\'ention aciwitics in order to begin to 
demonstrate program efffxtivcness and/or ineffectiveness by grade level, 

CTC provided periodic feedback of pertinent data regarding its activities through monthly reports which 
delineated progress against the planned set of activities submitted to the Newark Board of Education. In 
addition, CTC provided interim reports which indicated pertinent facts or data regarding CTC's findings 
during the conduct of ihe evaluation. 



2.0 INSTRUMENTATION 

The instRiments employed to gather data regarding the overall Newark Title I Program were standardized 
test scores, questionnaires, obsen'ations, and interviews. The test scores were the result of the district-wide 
administration of standardized achievement tests in October, 1972 and May, 1973, While these scores 
provide valuable data concerning pupil progress and program impact from the stand point of academic 
achievement, the opinions of participants in an educational program provide a key source of infonnation 
about the subjective responses to the program in general, and to specific components as welL,»Therefore, 
questionnaires and related interviews and observations were used to provide additional inform^^tion which 
will permit those wl o fund programs to touch check otherwise intangible worth. These data are often more 
important than achievement data: but, together with achievement data, the potential for enlightened 
decisions is significantly enhanced. 

2.1 QUESTIONNAIRES 

Areas of interest which are explored via questionnaires should be those wliich provide meaningful data 
regarding the Title I Program, but which are not available from stand;. rdized data sources. These areas are, 
in general, the intangibles which indicate the success or progress of an educational program. To provide 
continuity in reporting, CTC began by reviewing the questionnaires used during the 1970-1971 and 
1971-1972 ESHA Title 1 evaluations and revised and modified the instruments to make them more 
appropriate for the 1972-1973 evaluation. Modifications included the deletion of involved questions 
discovered to be ineffective during previous evaluations. Efforts were made to improve the wording of some 
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of the questions, remove question responses, and reduce tlie size of tlie questionnaires to facilitate their 
completion. All modifications were made to improve the overall quality of the instruments. Tlie format of 
the questionnaires was changed and approved by tlie Title I , administrative office and the evaluation 
subcommittee. The key types of responses expected on the questionnaires were estimates of fact, 
qualitative judgments, reports of estimated progress, like or dishke of the program, and recommendations. 

Because of the large number of instruments involved, CTC prepared all questionnaires so that they might be 
handled by data processing equipment for response tabulation. To minimize the error factor, all processed 
data was validated before being analyzed. 

The questionnaires were randomly distriouted to a sample of the identified participants. The statistical 
sunmiary of the administration of these various instruments is presented in Table Ill-J. 



2.2 OBSERVATIONS AND INTERVIEWS 

As paix of the overall evaluation design, a classroom observation form was developed by CTC. This fomi 
was used by parents, community nu^nbers. and CTC staff to make on-site observations of a sample of Title 
1 classrooms. 

The form was designed to provide evidence concerning the general educational environment and general 
outcomes of the Title I classroom activities. Because the majority of the observations were to be made by 
the community personnel not trained in educational observation, an inventory type of check list was used. 
Provision was made on tlie form to record observations of the educational climate, the organization of the 
lesson observed, instructional materials and equipment, and Dupil participation. Provision was also made to 
record the observer's impressions of the pleasantness of the classroom and to record recommendations 
based on the observations. The intent of the observation was to get a measure of the general atmosphere of 
the Title I classroom. 

In addition to the check list, a section of tlic form was designed to provide the observer with an 
opportunity rate the educational climate, materials and equipment, pupil participation and outcomes of 
tlie Title I class. The ol>server was also requested to make brief comments about these areas. 

The parents/communit> members who obser\^ed tht' Elementary, the Secondary Follow-Up Reading Project 
and Special Education classes were randomly sj^lected from a list of prospective observers supplied by the 
Title I Central Parents' Council through the evr ation subcommittee. The observers of the Bilingual classes 
were selected from a list provided by the acting Bilingual Program Administrator. Observations by CTC 
were performed by the Newark community member who is part o.^XTC's full time staff. 

After the observers were selected, CTC provided an orientation for them. This orientation was supported by 
printed material furnished to each observer which presented the objectives of the anticipated observations 
and suggested methods and procedures for conducting them. A master schedule of classes and appropriate 
times for the observations was utilized to randomly assign the obsen^ers to the various classrooms. 

The data from the completed observation forms were summarized by program, i.e.. Elementary, Secondary, 
Bilingual, Special Education, etc. The data were then analyzed to provide a general picture of the 
environment und dynamics of the various classrooms. 

Parents were selected at random to be interviewed as a validation of the parent questionnaire previously 
administered. These interviews were performed by parents and community members whose names, a/^ain, 
were provided to CTC by the Title I Central Parents' Council. 

The interviewers were given an orientation which included printed instructions on the objectives and 
suggested methods for conducting tlie interviews. A list of the selected parent's names was then g.ven to 
each interviewer along with the interview forms. 
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Tabic III-2 apu III-3 present tlie stiitistical summary of the classroom observations and parent interviews. 
The completion rate is very high and indicative of a high level of interest on the part of the parents and 
community members involved. 

TABLE ni-2 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY-CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 



SCHOOLS 



SCHEDULED 



CONDUCTED 



PERCENTAGE 



Elementary 
Grades* 



66 



60 



91';? 



Secondary 
Toilow-Up 
Reading I'roject 

Special 

Bilingual 
Program 

Siimmar\ 



12 

5 

16 

99 



10 

5 

16 
91 



8 3 'a 

1 00';; 
100^; 



* ELEMENTARY; TIicsl statistics include the Public. Non-Public. African Free School and Paleontology 
Programs. 

TABLE III-3 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY-! ARENT INTERVIEWS 



SCHOOLS 



SCHEDULED 



CONDUCTED 



PERCENTAGE 



l:lemciitar\' 




Grades 




Sccondarv 




Fol low-Up 




Reading Project 


12 


Special 


5 


Bilingual 




Program 


id 


Summary 


99 



60 

10 

5 

16 
91 



9 1 7, 
83" 

1 007r 

100^? 

92'/' 



* ELEMENTARY: These statistics include the Public. Non-Public. African Free School and Paleontology 
Programs. 



2.3 STANDARDIZED TESTS 

It was clear, from a icview of the 1972-1973 Newark Title I Application that improvement in reading was 
the prime objective, '"herefore. CTC exainined the available achievement test scores for evidence on the 
outcomes of the readir.t: programs and indicators of pupil progress and interpreted them in relation to the 
"■^"■i objectives as well as the findings of the 1971-1972 Title I evaluation. 
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The city of Newark administered reading tests in tlie ele>iieiitary and secondary scliools in botli October 
and May. Test scores were available in the C cntral Offin: tor Octobc- of 1972 for all Title I participating 
pupiis. In May. !073 test scores were again available for all participating pupils in grades K through six and 
grade 9. 

The Metropolitan Tests were administered to Title I ehiklren in the puplic and non-public elementary 
components in grades K through 6: in the secondary component Title ! pupils ip grade 9 were administered 
the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills. 

The data from the standardised were used as a measure of pupil achievement in the Elementary 
Component, the seconJary Follow-up Reading Component, the Special Education Component, and the 
Bilingual Component. Because the objeecives of the Title 1 Program were stated in terms of grade 
equivalency, CTC used the grade equivalent scores in the data analysis wherever applicable. 

In the Elementary and Secondary Follow-up Reading Components, comparisons of the mean graoe level of 
the 1972-1973 pupi)s were made. In addition, based on city-wide test scores, comparisons were made of 
Title I and non-Title I pupils' test results. 

The standardized test data of Title I pupils were separated into two groups: one group whicli had Title 1 
reading intervention and the other which did not. The scores of these groups were eom{)ared to giv*^ an 
indication of the relative effectiveness of reading intervention. 



2.4 PROCESS EVALUATION 

In order to evaluate the Title I Program processes. ( TC utilized instrumentation specincaHy designed for 
that purpose, as well as documentation of both a statistical and descriptive nature made available through 
the Tide 1 Central Office. 

A number of areas of concern related to program processes were initially identified, then subsequently 
reduced into six (6) major categories lor evaluation. These categories were: (1) Program 
Management/Administration: (2) Instructional Activities; (3) Pupil Supportive .Services; (4) 
Parent/Community involven^ent; and (5) Title ! Pupil Mobility Report: and (6) Program Needs Assessment. 

in addressing the last category, CTC condiicted a Title I Program Needs Assessment Survey which was 
distinct from i he evaluation survey (questionnaire administration). The sample of participants selected for 
this survey included Title I principals, project coordinators, teachers, teacher iiids, community aides, clerical 
aides and parents of Title I pupils. These data sources were administered a Needs Assessinent Survey Form 
which was designed to elicit information about the immediate needs of the program related to the most 
important grade levels at which the instructional activities should be concentrated, the types and kinds of 
instRictional activities most needed, and the specidc supportive services that should be provided to the Title 
I pupils. 

It was determined that a universal sample (lOO/O of Title I personnel, and an 1 19r sample of the parents of 
Title I pupils in all components would be utilized in the survey. Such a sampling design assured a 997r 
confidence level with a reliability ol' ± Table 20 of Arlein and Coltoii's Tables For Stati,sticians was 
consulted, and the sample size nc ",led was determined. 

A total of 2,850 forms were distributed to the survey participants. Nineteen hundred and fifty (1,950) 
forms were completed and returned, thus providiiig a ()H7r return. This percentage far exceeded that 
necessary to provide ±3> accuracy witli a 99'^ confidence level CTC established. 
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3.0 DATA SOURCES 



The data sources utilized in the evaluation were the program participants: pupils, project teachers, parents, 
program administrators, school principals and tlie supportive personnel. Obviously some of the participants 
are more directly ki":owledgeable of the program than others. This fact notwithstanding, CTC identified all 
of these as program participants who would have specific input into the data collection effort. 

CTC identified pupils participating in the overall Title I Program in all grade levels. It was determined to use 
a sample of pupils as the basis of the data collection effort. The actual members of the pupil sample were 
randomly selected by the project coordinator from their Title I class lists. Each member of the pupil sample 
in grades four (4) and above were given a pupil questionnaire to complete and a parent questionnaire to be 
completed by their parent(s). Each member of the sample in grades pre-kindergarten to three (3) had a 
questionnaire completed for them by their teacher and also one to be completed by their parent(s). 

All Title I teachers. Title I project coordinators, project teacher aides, community aides and principals of 
Title I schools were given a questionnaire to be completed. From Table lll-l it can be seen that the 
percentage of return from each participant group far exceeded that necessary to provide the 957r 
confidence level CTC established. CTC attributes this, at least in part, to the preparatory steps taken prior 
to instrument administration. CTC's staff members provided orientation sessions for all project 
coordinators and administrators to acquaint them with the procedures for instiument administration and 
return. All possible instmment related questions and/or problems that might be raised were discussed in 
detail to assure that the project coordinators and administratoi^ would not encounter any unfamiliar 
situations through the instrument administration period. 
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SECTION IV 
EVALUATION FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 



1.0 PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COMPONENT ^ 

1.1 INTRODUCTION 

Section IV, 1.0, addresses the evaluation findings and discussion of the 1972-1973 Regular School Year 
Title I Program conducted in the PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COMPONENT. The readers of this 
report are reminded, therefore, that all discussion in 1,0 concerns only the Public Elem^ ntary School 
Component of the Title I Program unless otherwise indicated. 

1.2 SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 

Evaluative data were collected from samples of the participants. The descriptions presented immediately 
below delineate the major characteristics of thos participants who were included in the sample population. 

PUPIL SAMPLE 

Pre- Kindergarten 

Fifty nine percent (59%) were male; 41% were female. 

Two percent (2%) were Am erican Indian; 90% were Afro-American; 1%, Caucasian; 6%, Spanish-surnamed 
American, and 1% were reported as "other." 

Grades Kindergarten — Three 

Fifty-one percent (51%) were male, and 49% were female. 



Thirty peicent (30%) were in Kindergarten; 28% were in grade one; 23%, grade two, and 19% were in grade 
three. 

One percent (1%) were American Indian; 82% were Afro-American; 3%, Caucasian; 13%, Spanish-surnamed 
American, and 1% were reported as "other/" 

Grades Four — Six 

Fifty- two percent (52%) were male, and 4^% were female. 

Seventy-two percent (72%) were li: grade four; 16% were in grade five; 11%, grade six, and 1% were 
ungraded. 

Sixty-four percent (64%) were born in the city of Newark, New Jersey. Six percent (6%) were born 
somewhere else in New Jersey; 18%, in a i^Mfferent state; 2% in Puerto Rico. 

Eighty-seven percent (87%) were Afro- American; 4% were Caucasian; 5% were Spanish-surnamed American; 
1% were American Indian, and 3% were reported as "other '* 
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PRINCIPAL SAMPLE 



Seventy-five percent (75%) were male and 25% were female. Eight percent (8%) were between the ages of 
26-35 years of age; 33% were between 36-45 years of age; 34%, between 46-55 years and 25% v/ere over 55 
years old. 

Forty-one percent (41%) described themselves as Afro-American, and 59% indicated they were Caucasian. 

Thirty three percent (33%) indicated they did not live in the attendance area of their respective schools, but 
did live in another part of the Newark School District. Sixty-eight percent (68%) stated they lived outside 
of the Newark School District. 

PROJECT COORDINATOR SAMPLE 

Forty-four percent (44%) were male, and 56% were female. Two percent (2%) reported they were between 
20-25 years of age. Twenty-nine percent (29%) were between 26-35 years of age; 19%, between 36-45 
years; 26%, between 46-55 years, and 24% were over 55 years old. 

Fifty-two percent (52%) were Afro-American, and 48% indicated they were Caucasian. Two percent (2%) 
reported they lived in the attendance area of the school to which they were assigned. Forty percent (40%) 
stated they lived in another part of l^.e Newark School District, and 58% said they lived outside the Newark 
School District. 

Two percent (2%) have been teachers between one and five years; 29%, between six and ten years; 19%, 
between 11-15 years; 21%, between 16-20 years; 10%, between 21-25 years, and' 19% have been teachers 26 
years or more. 

Five percent (5%) have taught in the Newark School District between one and five years; 33%, between six 
and ten years; 14%, between 1 1-15 years; 24%, between 16-20 years; 12%, between 21-25 years, and 12% 
have taught in the Newark School District 26 years or more. 

Twenty-nine percent (29%) h? 'e held their present position as project coordinator for only the current 
school year. Nineteen percent (19%) have held their present position for two years; 17%, for three years; 
1 7%, for four years, and 10% have been project coordinators for five years. 

Ten percent (10%) reported they have taken between one and ten semester hours of graduate work; 10% 
have taken between 1 1-20 liou**"; 7%, between 21-30 hours; 18% between 3 1-40 hours; 7%, between 41-50 
hours; 1 2%, between 5 1-60 ho »^ ind 36% have taken more than 60 semester hours of graduate work. 

PROJECT TEACHER SAMPLE 

Nineteen percent (19%) were male, and 81% were female. 

Five percent (5%) reported they were between 20-25 years of age; 33%, between 26-35 years of age; 30%, 
between 36-45 years; 22%, between 46-55 years, and 10% indicated they were over 55 years old. 

One percent (1%) stated they were American Indian; 45% reported they were Afro-American; 52%, 
Caucasian, and 2% said they were "other." 

Six percent (6%) stated they lived in the attendance area of the schools to which they were assigned; 25% 
said they lived in another part of the Newark School District, and 69% reported they hved outside the 
Newark School District. Nine percent (9%) have been teachers between one and five years; 29%, between 
six and ten years; 27%, between 1 1-15 years; 1 1%, between 16-20 years; 14%, between 21-25 years, and 
10% reported they have been teachers for 26 years or more. 
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Thirteen percent (13%) h?:ve taught in the Newark School District between one and five years; 28%, 
between six and ten years; 30%, between 1 1-15 years; 12%, between 16-20 years; I 1%, between 21-25 
years: and 6% have taught in the district 26 years or more. 

Twenty three percent (23%) have taught in their current school between one and five years; 35'X. between 
six and ten years; 18%, between 11-15 years; 14%, between 16-20 years; 6%, between 21-25 years, and 4% 
have taught 26 years or more in their current scliool. 

Thirty one percent (31%) have been Title I Project Teachers in Newark for one year; 18%, for two years; 
29%. three years; 4%, four years; 6%, five years, and 1 2% for six years or mor.. 

Fifteen percent (15%) have taken no semester hours of graduate work; 32%. have taken between one and 
ten hours; 14%, between 1 1-20 hours; 3%, between 21-30 hours; 10%, between 31-40 hours; 8%, between 
41-50 hours; 4%, between 51-60 hours; and 14% have taken more than 60 semester hours of graduate work. 

TEACHER AIDE SAMPLE 

All (1 00%) were female. 

Two percent (2%) were between 17-25 years of age. Twenty six percent (26%) reported they were between 
26-35 years old; 39%, between 36-45 years of age; 26%, between 46-55 years, and 7% stated they were over 
55 years of age. 

Five percent (5%) were American Indian; 73%, Afro-American; 15%, Caucasian, and 7% were 
Spanish-sumamed American. Seventy five percent (75%) reported they lived in the attendance area of the 
school to which they were assigned, and 25% stated they lived in another part of the Newark School 
District. 

Six percent (6%) said they were new teacher aides; 3% stated they had been teacher aides one year; 15%, 
two years; 19%, three years; 13%, four years; 9%, five years; 17%, six years, and 18% reported they had. 
been teacher aides for seven years. 

COMMUNITY AIDE SAMPLE 

Two percent (2%) vvere male, and 98% were female. 

Three percent (3%) were between the ages of 1 7-25 years; 29% were between the ages of 26-35 years; 48%, 
between 36-45 years; 14%, between 46-55 years of age, and 6% were over 55 years of age. 

Eighty seven percent (87%) were Afro-American; 3%, Caucasian; 3%, Spanish-sumamed American, and 7% 
reported themselves as "other." 

Eighty three" percent (83%) indicated they lived in the attendance area of the schools to which they were 
assigned, and 17% stated they lived in anothei part of the Newark School District. 

Fourteen percent (14%) reported they were in their first year as community aides. Two percent (2%) had 
been aides for a year; 45%, for two years; 36%, three years, and 3% had been community aides for seven 
years. 

1.3 IMPROVEMENT OF READING ACHIEVEMENT 

Evaluative data on the improvement of reading achievement were collected by means of survey instruments 
(questionnaires), testing programs and classroom observations. The findings from an analysis of these data 
are presented in ihe paragraphs below. 
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Indicative of the positive attitudes Title I pupils have toward their reading improvement because of the 
extra instruction is the fact that 92% of the sampled pupils in grades four and above reported they felt their 
reading has improved as a result of the Title I reading intervention. Teachers who completed questionnaires 
about Title I pupils (Kindergarten through grade three) were similarly positive in their responses regarding 
reading improvement by pupils involved in the extra reading instructions. Ninety three percent (93%) of the 
teachers judged that the pupils' ability to read had improved. Ninety two percent (92%) of the teachers 
likewise estimated that the extra reading classes had given the pupils more confidence in their ability to 
read. Supporting this estimate is the additional fact that 94% of the teachers felt the pupils appeared to 
enjoy their reading activities. 

These same teachers were also asked about the changes that had occurred during the year in the academic 
performance of the Title I pupils for whom they were completing questionnaires. The reading proficiency 
of pupils was one of the items the teachers were requested to rate on a scale of four ranging from one 
equals "great improvement" to four equals ''change for the worse.'' The teachers, on the average, rated the 
pupils' reading proficiency as "improved" (2.0). 

The attitudes of the Title I pupils in grades four and above who completed their own questionnaires were 
explored still further by a set of questions designed to elicit their feelings and opinions about reading 
activities in general. They were asked to indicate if they liked to read more now than before they received 
the extra reading instructions. Ninety-two percent (92%) replied that they did. In addition, 99% felt it was 
of importance for them to read well, and 84% indicated they liked to take books home from the library. 
Only 11% of the children stated they would drop out of the extra reading instnactions if they could. 

In an effort to widen the data base about Title I pupils' reading improvement, parents were asked to 
indicate how they felt about their childrens' reading abilities "at the present time" (March, 1973). 
Seventy seven percent (77%) of the parents said they were of the mind that their children should be reading 
better than they were at the present time. Twenty three percent (23%) reported they were of the opinion 
that their children were currently reading as well as could be expected. 

Parents of Title I pupils were also provided the opportunity to react to several questions related to their 
childrens' attitudes toward readin^utside of school, e.g., in the home. Seventy nine percent (79%) of the 
parents reported their children like to read at home, and 29% indicated their children brought home more 
library books than in previous years. 

Principals and project coordinators rated the contribution they felt the Title I reading intervention was 
making toward the overall success of the program in their respective schools. It can be inferred that to the 
extent they saw the reading intervention as contributing to the program's success, to a similar extent, it 
generally contributed to the participating pupils' reading improvement. Seventy nine percent (79%) of the 
principals and 80% of the project coordinators estimated that the Title I reading intervention activities 
contributed very much to the success of the program in their schools, while 15% of the principals and 20% 
of the project coordinators indicated that these activities provided "much" contribution to the Title I 
Program in the individual schools. Only 5% of the principals thought there was little contribution made by 
the reading intervention activities toward the successful conduct of the program during the 1972-1973 
school year. 

The findings presented in the preceding paragraphs regarding Title I reading improvement provide the 
following conclusions: 

1. Title I administrative and instructional personnel, as well as Title I pupils who were included in 
the questionnaire sample generally felt there had been improvement in the pupils' reading 
achievement as a result of the Title I reading intervention activities. In addition, these 
respondents also indicated the Title I pupils evidenced constructive and positive attitudes about 
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themselves in relation to their reading achievements and their school environment. It is 
interesting to note, in support of this conclusion, that 93% of the Title 1 pupils in grades four and 
above declared they had no desire to leave school at the present time. 

The significancc.of the above conclusion may very well he in the fact that these school personnel 
and pupils exhibited, for the most part, attitudes and opinions about the Title I Program in the 
Newark School District that can be considered essential to the success of any instructional 
program of this nature; i.e., the healthy presence of positive motivation toward the learning 
effort on the part of the participants. 

2. The rhajority of parents who completed questionnaires obviously felt their children should have 
been reading better than they were. This is not to infer, however, that these parents denied the 
beneficial effects of the Title i Program in helping their children to improve in reading. 
Eighty nine percent (89%) of these same parents reported that the program did indeed help, and 
92% felt the program had generally benefitted their children. In addition, 85% of these parents 
indicated the Title I Program had helped to improve their children's attitude toward school itself. 

From these findings it can be stated that while the majority of parents felt their children should be reading 
better, they were pleased with the efforts being made through Title 1 to provide their youngsters with 
supplementary instructional assistance. 

In the 1972-1973 Title ! Program greater emphasis than in previous years was placed on providing 
supplementary reading instruction to identified Title I pupils in Kindergarten through grade three. In an 
attempt to elicit participant reaction to the revised reading objectives for these grades, teachers who 
completed questionnaires about Title I pupils were asked to indicate whether or not they felt the specific 
objwCtive applicable to the particular grade level of the individual pupils for whom they were responding 
was possible of achievement. (The readers of this report are referred to Section II, PROGRAM 
DESCRIPTION, for the specific statements of these objectives.) Eighty percent (80%) of the teachers 
judged that the kindergarten pupils about whom they were completing questionnaires would demonstrate 
they were ready to read in May, 1973, and 20% replied negatively. 

Sixty three percent (63%) of the teachers estimated that the Title I pupils in grades one and two who were 
receiving reading intervention would perform at or above grade level when measured in May, 1973, while 
77% of the teachers indicated that pupils in grade three would demonstrate mean grade equivalent increases 
in reading of at least seven months when tested in May, 1973 compared to their October, 1972 scores. 

Title I project coordinators and teachers were also requested to estimate the degree of importance they 
placed upon the need for further revision of the 1972-1973 program objectives which related to reading 
improvement. 

Twenty four percent (24%) of the coordinators and 19% of the project teachers placed great importance on 
the need for further revision. Sixty four percent (64%) of the coordinators and 47% of the teachers placed 
''some" importance on this specific n:'jd, while 12% of the project coordinators and 25% of the teachers 
rated this need as being of little importance. Eight percent (8%) of the teachers indicated they saw no 
importance at all in the need for further revision of program objectives. It is of interest to note that 
according to these statistics, 33% of the teachers felt that the program objectives with which they worked 
required little or no further revision. 

In responding to an additional question related to these same objectives which elicited the amount of 
assistance they felt the revisions and modifications of the 1972-1973 objectives gave them, 23% of the 
coordinators and 21% of the project teachers reported they had found the revised program objectives to 
have been of great assistance to them in their Title I responsibilities. Sixty three percent (63%) of the 
coordinators and 49% of the teachers indicated "some'' assistance, while 15% of the coordinators and 20%. 
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of the teachers stated they had found little assistance in these revisions. Ten percent (10%) of the teachers 
were entirely negative in their responses; they felt they had not benefited at all from the 1972-1973 
program objectives' revisions and modiHcations. 

From the data presented above it can be determined that both the project coordinators and the teachers, on 
the average, judged that the 1972-1973 revised program objectives were of assistance to them, and the 
further revision of these objectives was of importance to their own Title I activities. 

Project teachers identified the types and kinds of reading materials, methods, and programs they were 
utihzing during the school year in their Title I instructional activities. In addition, they indicated the value 
they personally placed upon these instructional aids. Their responses are discussed in the paragraphs 
immediately below. 

A list of various reading materials, methods, and programs used in the Title I Program was presented to the 
project teachers, and they were asked to identify which of these aids they utilized in their instructional 
treatment. Tahle IV- 1 delineates the results of this particular survey item, in percentages of project teachers 
responding, by specific reading materials, method, and programs. 

TABLE IV-1 

IDENTIFICATION OF READING MATERIALS, METHODS, PROGRAMS: BY 

PROJECT TEACHERS 

TYPES OF READING MATERIALS, TEACHER RESPONSES IN 

METHODS, PROGRAMS PERCENTAGES 

McGraw-Hill Programmed Reading Program 17 

Ginn Basic Readers 5 

Scott Foresman 56 

Bank Street Readers 76 

Lippincott Basic Reading Program 23 

1 .T. A. (hiitial Teaching Alphabet) 6 

Developmental Reading Program for Visual Motor 

Perception (Frostig) 13 

Distar(SRA) 19 

Readers Digest - New Skill Builders Series 39 

EDL Reading Laboratories 35 

Peabody Language Kit 14 

Cureton Reading Program 14 

Other Materials, methods, programs 86 
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A reading of Table IV-1 obviously indicates that tlie project teaciv^rs made vide-spread use of a variety of 
reading materials, methods and programs, thus providing a rnulti-J:. -iplinar Kjproach in their instructional 
activHics. This finding supports the educational concept of tailoring the ti . .nent as much as possible to 
the individual needr of the pupil. It is evident that this concept was reati^-ed in practice by many of the 
project teachers. In terms of the value the project teachers placed upon these various instructional aids. 
Table IV-2 presents their ratings in percentages. 

TABLE IV-2 
READING MATERIALS, METHODS, PROGRAMS: 
VALUE RATINGS BY PROJECT TEACHERS 



TYPES OF READING MATERIALS, 
METHODS. PROGRAMS 

Very Great 

McGraw-Hill Programmed Reading Program 16 

Ginn Basic Readers - 

Scott Foresman 1 1 

Bank Sticet Readers 41 

Lippincott Basic Reading Program 41 

I.T.A. (InitiaV Teaching Alphabet) 29 

Developmental Reading Program f )r Visual 

Motor Perception (Frostig) 46 

Disiar (SRA) 47 

Readers Digest- New Skill Builders Series 8 

EDL Reading Laboratories 19 

Peabijdy Language Kit 33 

Cureton Reading Program 60 

Other materials, methods, programs 43 



VALUE 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 



>eat 
47 
50 
42 
34 
18 
43 

38 
35 
5! 
35 
25 
20 
46 



Some 

32 
50 
47 
24 
36 
29 

15 

18 
41 
45 
42 
20 
1 1 



Little 

5 



None 



From the data presented in Table lV-2 it can be deiermined that the project teachers, on the average, 
placed great value on the majority of the reading materials, methods, and programs they utilized in their 
instructional activities. It can likewise be said that those teachers who made use of the Bank Street Readers. 
the Developmental Reading Program for Visual Motor Perception (Frostig), the Distar (SRA) and the 
Cureton Reading Program, on the average, apparently placed very great value upon these aids. In addition, 
the large majority of those project teachers who elected to use other materials, methods, and programs 
reported they also placed great value upon these aids. 
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The Newark Board of Education implemented a comprehensive testing program in the Public Elementary 
Schools. This program consisted in the administration of the Metropolitan Achievement Test Series as a 
pretest in October, 1972, and a post test in May, 1973. This was the first time in recent years that such an 
attempt was made to gather extensive documentation on the actual performance of Newark public 
elementary pupils over one school year. 

It has always been Newark's school policy to use as one basis of comparison of test results the national 
norm. This national norm for achievement test, however, is based on the test scores of a selected group of 
students from which retarded :tnd over-age pupils are excluded. Thus, the norm represents a group 
unrepresentative of the actual nonhomogoneous Newark school population. The goals which are thus set by 
the noriiing group are then expected to, vr.d have proven to be higher than tliat which the Newark pupii,\ 
on the average wiil and do achieve. 

A testing program, ^'jch as approved by the Newark Board of Fiducation, provides the data for a much 
dee^^er and more reveahng analysis of the progress of Newark school pupils than would appear by 
comparison just with national norms. A ciioice example of this would be the comparative analysis of Titie I 
pupils with non-Title I pupils which appears in this sub-section. Other examples of the variety of 
comparisons which can be inade, may be seen in the reports of city-wide testing programs produced by the 
Newark Board of Education, Department of Reference and Research. 

Whenever possible in this evaluation rt^port, test results, gains, etc., arc expressed in grade equivalents. A 
grade oquiv;ilenl indicates that grade phicement of pupils for whom a given score is average or typical. A 
grade equivalent of 4.8 G.E. in total reading for example, reduces to the statement that: the particular 
pupiK class or grade with this score of 4.8 G.E. may be considered to be reading at the level which the 
median pupil/pupils from the norming group would have achieved in May of their fourth grade. With the 
limitation which this grade equivalent established by the norming group presents for the Newark pupils, the 
emphasis in this evaluation report is not on the norm but rather is on the comparison of actual gains 
achieved during the testing period. The measurement of these gains are significant since there is no 
dependence on a norm or starting point for the actual report of the gain. 

The value of a fall pretest and a spring post test is evident from a statement appearing in the REPORT OF 
THE CITY-WIDE TESTING PROGRAM ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL, OCTOBER, 
1972. The Department of Reference and Research points out that "direct comparison of October, 1972 
and October, 1971 test results should not be made."' The reason lay in the different editions of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests implemented and the testing company's restandardizatiori. 

With situations arising which do not allow year to year comparison of tests as pupils move to new grades, 
etc., the desireability of a more controlled testing situation is evident. 

The analysis which follows has been made possible only because the Newark Board of Education made the 
decision to implement its comprehensive testing program. 



A standardized testing program was implemented for the entire Newark School District, employing 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests. The pretest program was implemented during the first two weeks of 
October and the post test program was implemented in the first weeks of May. The Newark Board of 
Education Office of Reference and Research provided C.T.C. with the mean score*, for total reading by 
grade by individual school as well as the numbers of pupils involved in the tesiing. This information coupled 
with the testing information on the Title I pupils furnished the data for a comparative presentation of Title 
I versus Non-Title 1 pupils in the Newark public school system. 



Comparative Analysis of Title i Pupils With Non-Title I Pupils 
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Table IV-3 shows the comparison for City, Non-Title 1 and Title I pupils for the pretest. This table appeared 
in the Newark School District Interim Title I Evaluation Report, Table IV-4 shows the same comparisons 
for the post test implemented in the City of Newark. 

TABLE IV-3 

TOTAL READING GRADE EQUIVALENT COMPARISONS 
TITLE I / NON-TITLE I PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - OCTOBER 2-13, 1972 

















Difference 






City* 




Non-Title 1 




Title I 


Between Title I 


Grade 


N 


Mean G.E. 


Nl 


Mean G.E. 


N2 


Mean G.E. 


& Non-Title I 


2 


6314 


1.6 


3252 


1.7 


3062 


1.5 


-0.2 


3 


6115 


2.2 


3243 


2.5 


2872 


1.9 


-0.6 


4 


6103 


2.5 


4381 


2.6 


1722 


2.3 


-0.3 


5 


5723 


3.1 


5318 


3.1 


405 


2.6 


-0.5 


6 


5642 


3.7 


5336 


3.8 


306 


2.8 


- I.O 



*City-wide mean G.E. includes Title I pupils scores of October, 1972. 

TABLE IV-4 

TOTAL READING GRADE EQUIVALENT COMPARISONS 

TITLE 1 / NON-TITLE I PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - MAY 1-11, 1973 

















Difference 






City* 




Non-Title I 




Title I 


Between Title I 


G.Tade 


N 


Mean G.E. 


Nl 


Mean G.E. 


N2 


Mean G.E. 


& Non-Title 1 


2 


6241 


2.1 


3224 


2.1 


3017 


2.1 


0.0 


3 


6184 


2.6 


3271 


2.7 


2913 


2.5 


-0.2 


4 


. 6163 


3.1 


4481 


3.2 


1682 


2.9 


-0.3 


5 


5673 


3.5 


5273 


3.5 


400 


3.2 


-0.3 


6 


5464 


4.6 


5287 


4.6 


177 


3.5 


-1.1 



*City-wide mean G.E. includes Title I pupil scores of May, 1973. 

The results shown in Tables IV-3 and IV-4 for Title I pupils include both reading intervention and 
non-reading intervention pupils. Comparison of the Pretest and Post test results of the Titlte I and Non-Title 
I public elementary' pupils in the city showed that the Title I pupils advanced more than the Non-Title I 
pupils in grades 2, 3 and 5. The advance of the fourth grade Title I pupils was equivalent to the Non-Title I 
pupUs and the Title I pupils fell slightly behind the advance of the Non-Title I pupils in grade six. The 
actual gains for the entire Public Elementary Component are illustrated in Figure IV-1 and Table IV-5, and 
the comparison by school appears in Appendix 2A. 

In the Interim Title I Evaluation Report for the Newark School District the evidence clearly showed that 
the public elementary pupils chosen to receive Title I assistance were those whose reading ;grade equivalents, 
on the average, fell below the pupils in the Newark School District not chosen for Title I assistance. 
Working with these pupils revealing educational deficiency, it would be logical to conclude that if these 
pupils could grow in their reading abilities at a rate equal to that of the non-Title I pupils, it would be 
significant educational advance. Not only have these Title I pupils in second, third and fifth grades equaled 
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I I NON TITLE 1 PUPILS 



GRADE 

EQUIVALENT 

GAINS 




GRADE 2 GRADES GRADE 4 GRADES 



FIGURE IV - 1 
TOTAL READING GAINS 
TITLE 1 AND NON-TITLE 1 

CITY OF NEWARK PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
PRETEST OCT. 1 972 - POST TEST MAY 1 973 
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TABLE IV-S 
READING GAIN COMPARISONS 
TITLE I/NON-TITLE I PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
PRETEST OCT. 2-13, 1972 - POST TEST MAY Ml, 1973 





Non-Title I 


Title I 


Title I Gain 


Grade 


Gain G.E. 


Gain G.E. 


Beyond Non-Title I 




+0.4 


+0.() 


+0.2 


3 


+0.2 


+0.6 


+0,4 


4 


+0.(1 


+0.6 


0,0 


5 


+0.4 


+0.6 


+0.2 


6 


+0.8 


+0.7 


0.1 



the gains of their non-Title I classmates, hut llicy have surpassed them. In grade four the gains for the two 
groups were the same. Only in iirade six did the small group ( 177) of Title 1 pupils average a gain less than 
that of the non-Title ) Newark pupils. 

The emphasis in the Newark Title I Program this past year has been in grades K-3. This is definitely 
reflected by the number of participants for these grades appearing in the respective tables. 

The concentration in grades 2 and 3 clearly appears to have met with success, since the reading gains are 
observed to be signitlcantly higher for grade 2 and 3 pupils pai ticipating in Title I, when compared to 
Non-Title f pupil gains. 

Grade 1 pupils were pretested in October with the Metropolitan Readiness Test, One cannot talk about a 
gain between the readiness pretest and the Primer post test taken by Title 1 first grade pupils. In the interim 
Title I evaluation report, however. Table 11-2 reports the classification level frequency distribution for the 
elementary pubhc grade i pupils. The pupils at that time were ciearly behind an expected normal frequency 
distribution. A similar presentation of data on non-Title I pupils was not available for comparison of Title I 
versus non-Title I pupils. The first grade pupils in the City of Newark, however, completed the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test Primer Series as their post test. Standard scores were extrapolated to grade equivalents 
and the results showed the Title 1 pupils registered 1.6 G,E, in total reading and the non-Title I pupils 1.6 
G.E. in total reading. The 3,165 Title I pupils are thus shown to presently be at the same average in total 
reading levels as their non-Title 1 classmates. 

During the 1972-73 .school year, the decision was mnde to allow all Kindergarten pupils, in the elementary 
schools offering Title I services, to participate in the Title I activities. The effect of this participation 
appears to have been Jiiost rewarding. The results of the May testing program for those Kindergarten pupils 
reveal a distribution of reading readiness .scores which was almost identical to the distribution for the 
national norming g-oup. To highlight the positive results of those Title I Kindergarten pupils. Table IV-6 
gives the comparison of the distribution of this year's Title I finishing Kindergarten pupils score distribution 
in contrast to the score distribution of this yeLir*s beginning first grade Title I pupils. 

In summary, all the comparative analyses based on standardized test data point to an overwhelming impact 
by the Title I intervention upon the reading progress of pupils in the lower grades. 

These gains may be attributable to many factors: however, the fact remains that the Title I participants on 
the average advanced +0.2 C,E, more than the non-Title 1 pupils in the City of Newark during the course of 
the 1972-1973 school year. 
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TABLE IV-6 
COMPOSITE CLASSIFICATION LEVELS 
COMPLETING KINDERGARTEN PUPILS - BEGINNING GRADE 1 PUPILS 
METROPLITAN READING READINESS TEST - OCTOBER, 1972 - MAY, 1973 

Grade N A B , C D E 

Title I First Grade 

October, 1972 2,758 1% 3% 29% 49% 18% 

Title I Kindergarten 

May, 1973 3,851 12% 20% 36% 26% 6% 

Reading Readiness — Kindergarten 

Title I pupils in Kindergarten were given the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test in May, 1973. The 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test classifies the results of the tests into five (5) main categories. The 
letter rating and status are as follows: A - Superior: B - High Normal: C - Average; D - Low Normal; E - Lx)w. 
More revealing, however, is the significance of these ratings in terms of their reflection of pupil 
preparedness for first grade. 

The letter A signified that a pupil was apparently very well prepared for first grade level. The letter B 
signified that the pupil was exhibiting good prospects for success in first grade work if factors such as 
health, emotions, etc., remain consistent. The letter C signified that the pupil was likely to succeed in first 
grade work. For the pupil receiving a rating C, a careful study should be made of his/her specific strengths 
and weaknesses and instruction should be planned in light of these strengths and weaknesses. The letter D 
signified that the pupil was likely to have difficulty in first grade work. This pupil should be assigned to a 
slow section and given more individualized help. The letter E signified that this pupil has a high probability 
of undergoing difficulties under ordinary instructional conditions. For him/her, further readiness work and 
assignment to slow sections and individualized work are essential. 

In Appendix lA, the number of Title I pupils by school (code number) are listed according to this letter 
ranking. Likewise, the comparison is made in Tables IV-7 and IV-8 of numbers and percentages of Title I 
pupils falling into each category versus the percentage according to National norms. This comparison with 
national norms shows that these educationally disadvantaged pupils who have participated in the Title I 
Program during the past year now reflect a spread of classification levels nearly identical to the normal 
distribution of classification levels. Thus the objective measuring device, i.e., the Metropolitan Reading 
Readmess Test, implied that this group of kindergarten pupils formerly disadvantaged now have a 
distribution of scoreswhich indicatesthat the group as a whole falls into the acceptable pattern for a normal 
group of pupils entering grade 1. 

TABLE IV-7 

COMPOSITE CLASSIFICATION LEVELS BY NUMBERS 
TITLE I PUBLIC PUPILS - KINDERGARTEN 
METROPOLITAN READING READINESS TEST - MAY, 1973 
CLASSIFICATION LEVEL 

NAB C D E 

3851 477 789 1376 997 212 
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TABLE IV-8 

COMPOSITE CLASSIFICATION LEVELS BY PERCE^: PAGES 

TITLE I PUBLIC PUPILS - KINDERGARTEN 
METROPOLITAN READING READINESS TEST - MAY, 1973 
CLASSIFICATION LEVEL 

N A B C D E 

National Norm 7% 24% 38% 24% 7%. 

Title I KindcrgartiMi 3851 12% 20% 36%- 26% 6% 

Table IV-S shows that only 26'/ of the Kindergarten pupils are likely to havt. difficulty unP. s they are 
given special help. A mere 69r of the pupils have a high probabihty of undergoing difficulty in irst grade 
and can be considered to have exhibited rCfisonable evidence that they are not ready to read. 

The t'erformancc Objective stated [or Kindergarten was: At least S09r oj the participating (Kindergarten) 
students will clcfnonstrate that they are ready to read when tneasured by the Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Test administered hi May, I 973. 

Approximating a need for more reading reaainess with a score equivalent to the letter grade E results, as 
shown in Ta')le IV-9, in the conclusion that the objective was not only met but surpassed by 14% of the 
pupil<? in the Title I Kindergarten Component. 

TABLE IV-9 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ACHIEVING OBJECTIVE 
TITLE I PUBLIC PUPILS - KINDERGARTEN 
METROPOLITAN READING READINESS TEST - MAY, 1973 

No. of K No, of Pupils % of Pupils % of Pupils to Score 

Pupils Tested with Score > D with Score > D > D by Objective 

3851 3639 94%. 80% 

Public Elementary: Grades 1-6 

All public elementary (1-6) pupils identified by project coordinators as Reading Intervention pupils were 
established in a longitudinal study {confer Appendix 7A). Post test results submitted by project 
coordinators were then recorded on the longitudinal study, and these identified reading intervention pupils 
with pretest and post test scores were those used as the sample basis for investigation of performance 
objectives and for Table IV- 10. 

Table IV-10 establishes the mean grade equivalents of pretest and post test scores for all the 
aforementioned intervention pupils and indicates the numbers and percentages of these pupils who met the 
objectives detailed in following paragraphs. 
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TABLE IV- 10 
TOTAL READING 
TITLE I PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS READING INTERVENTION 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 10/72 - 5/73 











Gain 






Grade 


N* 


MeanG.E, 


Mean G.E. 


Mean G.E. 


N > Objective 


N < Objective 


1 


1327 


* * 


1.5 




20! 


1 126 


2 


1 141 


1.5 


2.1 


+0.6 


86 


1055 


3 


879 


1.9 


2.4 


+0.5 


308 


571 


4 


228 


2.3 


Ji.O 


+0.7 


112 


1 16 


5 


20 


3.3 


4.1 


+0.8 


10 


10 


6 


57 


2.8 


3.0 


+0.2 


16 


41 


Total 


3652 













* Only those identified as taking both pretest and post test included. 

* * Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test was given as a pretest. 

The Newark Title 1 Program established particular performance objectives for various grade levels to which 
Title I support was offered. The emphasis in the Newark Title I Program has been on improvement of 
reading. Performance objectives for all grades dealt with those pupils who had been recipients of direct 
reading intervention. 

Each performance objective is slated in the following pages prior to the table which details the results 
gathered from the tL::t data. A statement based on the respective tables summarizes the conclusions 
concerning each performance objective. 

Performance Objective 

In grades / and 2, participating Title / pupifs receiving reading intervention will perform at or above grade 
level in recuuig comprehension and word knowledge when measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
in May, 1973. 

TABLE JV-^n 
TOTAL READING 
READING INTERVENTION PUBLIC COMPONENT - GRADE 1 
MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENTS, NUMBER MEETING OBJECTIVE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - PRIMER 
Post Test May, 1973 

Standard Score Grade Equivalent* Month 
Grade N Mean Mean Participating N> 1.8 G.E. N< 1.8 G.E. 

1 1327 32 1.5 8 201 1 126 

* Grade equivalents were not provided by publisher, but grade equivalents were developed by the 
evaluation analysis from standard scores based on Primary I G.E. tables. 
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TABLE IV- 12 
TOTAL READING 
READING INTERVENTION PUBLIC COMPONENT - GRADE 2 
MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENTS, NUMBER MEETING OBJECTIVE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
Pretest 10/72 Post test 5/73 

Pretest Post test Difference Month 
Grade N Mean G.E. Mean G.E. Mean Participation N > 2.8 G.E. N < 2.8 G.E. 

2 1141 1.5 2.1 +0.6 8 86 1055 

The performance objectives stated for grade 1 and 2 pupils was based on the national norm, and that norm 
of 1.8 and 2.8 grade equivalents was established as the proper grade level to which Title I pupils would be 
compared. The average grade level of non-Title I pupils in the Newark school systems in the two grades was 
1.6 G.E. and 2.1 G.E. respectively. In light of the discussion of the national norm grade equivalent, it is not 
surprising that very few of * the Title 1 pupils in the first and second grades of the Newark school system 
actually registered scores equal to the national expected grade equivalent. The objective for these two 
grades was, therefore, not met. 

Performance Objective: 

In Grade J, participating Title I pupils receiving reading intervention will demonstrate mean grade 
equivalent ^ains of at least 7 months (0. 7) when measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test in May, 
1973. 

TABLE IV- 13 
TOTAL READING 
READING INTERVENTION PUBLIC COMPONENT GRADE 3 
MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENTS DIFFERENCE, NUMBER MEETING OBJECTIVE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
Pretest 10/72 ~ Post test S/73 

Pretest Post test Difference Month 
Grade N Mean G.E. Mean G.E. Mean G.E. Participation N > 0.7 N < 0.7 

3 879 1.9 2.4 +0.5 8 308 571 

* Only Reading Intervention pupils identified as taking both pretest and post test are included. 

The norm of seven months advance as a mean grade equivalent gain for third grade pupils was not achieved. 
Thirty-five percent of the reading intervention pupils did achieve this objective but the average mean grade 
equivalent gain was 5 months (0.5 G.E.). 

Performance Objective: 

In grades 4, 5 and 6, participating Title / pupils receiving reading intervention will demonstrate mean grade 
equivalent gains of at least 6 months (0.6) when measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test in May, 
1973. 
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TABLE IV- 14 
TOTAL READING 
READING INTERVENTION PUBLIC COMPONENT GRADE 4, 5 AND 6 
MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENTS, DIFFERENCES AND NUMBER MEETING OBJECTIVE 

METROPOLITAN ACfflEVEMENT TEST 
Pretest 10/72 - Post test 5/73 



Grade 



N* 



Pretest 
Mean G.E, 



Pbst test Difference 
Mean G.E. Mean G.E. 



Month 
Participation 



N> 0.6 



N< 0.6 



4 

5 
6 



228 
20 
57 



2.3 
3.3 
2.8 



3.0 
4.1 
3.0 



+0.7 
+0.8 
+0.2 



8 
8 
8 



112 
10 
16 



116 
10 
41 



* Only Reading Intervention pupils identified as taking both pretest and post test are included. 

In line with the emphasis in grades K-3 few reading intervention pupils were identified in grades 4-6 
inclusive as having completed both pretest and post tests. For the 228 identified pupils in grade 4, the 
desired average gain of 0.6 G.E. was met and surpassed. For the 20 identified pupils in grade 5, the desired 
gain was likewise surpassed. For the 57 identified pupils in grade six, the desired objective was not met nor 
even approached. 

In analyzing the results of the performance objectives, one must keep in mind that the Title I Reading 
Intervention pupils who were measured by these objectives were those Title I participants who were 
identified as being most in need of reading help. The Title I pupils chosen for participation were behind the 
non-Title I pupils in reading level and the Title I Reading Intervention pupils were themselves at a lower 
reading level than their Title I classmates. Although the performance objectives were not met by grades 1, 2 
and 3 the analysis of Reading Intervention Title I pupils versus non-Reading Intervention Title I pupils 
points out that the performance of these pupils in terms of their reading gains was beyond that which 
would be expected for a group with their initial disadvantage. 

CTG recommends that for future Title I programs a more realistic set of performance objectives be 
established. 



Project coordinators were requested to indicate which of the Title I pupils were receiving special reading 
intervention. Such identification supplied the information needed to make a comparison of the reading 
intervention Title I pupils with the non-reading intervention Title I pupils. 

Table IV- 1 5 portrays the total reading comparisons across the public elementary schools as they were 
reported for Newark in the Interim Title I Evaluation Report. For grades two and three, Table IV-15 
indicated that the Title I pupils chos n on the basis of need for special reading interventions exhibited more 
need for help in reading than the remainder of the Title I pupils. 

In grades 4, 5 and 6, however, the evidence from test scores did not support the premise that these pupils 
chosen for Title I reading intervention were selected on the basis of such need. A review of the process for 
selection of Title I Reading Intervention in these grades is recommended. 



Comparative Analysis of Reading Intervention with Non-Reading Intervention 
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TABLE IV-I5 
TOTAL READING COMPARISON 
TITLE I PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
READING-NON-READING INTERVENTION 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - OCTOBER 2-13 1972 







Non-Reading 




Reading 








Intervention 




Intervention 




Grade 


N 


Mean G.E. 


N 


Mean G.E. 


Difference 


2 


1496 


1.6 


1 566 


1.5 


-0.1 


3 


1757 


2.0 


1093 


1.8 


-0.2 


4 


1444 


■ 2.3 


278 


2.3 


0.0 


5 


367 


2.6 


38 


3.0 


>0.4 


6 


127 


3.0 


179 


3.i 


+0.1 



Based on the information recorded in Table IV- 10 (Title I Public Elementary Pupils Reading Intervention) 
together with the informaiion supplied by project coordinators, a comparison similar to that made for the 
Interim Title I Evaluation was calculated for the May, 1973 test and appears in Table IV- 16. In Appendix 
2A this information appears for lacli individual school. 

TABLE IV-16 
TOTAL READING 
TITLE I PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
READING-NON-READING INTERVENTION 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - MAY 1-11, 1973 







Non-Reading 




Reading 








Intervention 




Intervention 




Grade 


N 


Mean G.E. 


N 


Mean G.E. 


Difference 


2 


1876 


2.1 


1141 


2.1 


0.0 


3 


2034 


2.5 


879 


• 2.4 


-0.1 


4 


1454 


2.9 


228 


3.0 


+0.1 


5 


380 


3.2 


2C 


4.1 


+0.9 


6 


120 


3.7 


57 


3.0 


-0.7 



Comparison of th^ pictest and post test results of the Tit'e ' reading intervention and non-reading 
intervention public elementary pupils {Table lV-17) reveals that in grades 2, 4 and 5 the pupils chosen for 
reading intervention actually surpassed the gains of the non-reading intervention pupils. In grade 3 the 
reading intervention pupils equaled the gains of the non-reading intervention pupils. Only in grade 6 where 
a mere 57 pupils were involved did the reading intervention pupils fall behind the gain of the non-reading 
intervention pupils. 
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TABLE IV- 17 
TOTAL READING GAINS 
READING INTERVENTION - NON-READING INTERVENTION 
TITLE I PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
Pretest 10/72 - Post test 5/73 



Grade 



Non-Reading 
Intervention 
Gain G.E. 



Reading 
Intervention 
Gain G.E. 



Reading Intervention 
Beyond Non-Reading 
Intervention 



3 
4 
5 
6 



+0.5 
+0.5 
+0.6 
+0.6 
+0.7 



+0.6 
+0.5 
+0.7 
+0.8 
+0.2 



+0.1 
0.0 
+0.1 
+0.2 
-0.5 



The reading intervention pupils in grade 1 cannot be discussed in terms of the gains they have made over 
the year since the pretes t and post test do not tend themselves to a direct calculation of gain. The reading 
intervention pupils in grades 2 and 3 were proven in the Interim Tii^t" I Evaluation Report (Table IV-15) to 
be below the reading level of their fellow Title 1 participants. The pi'pils in grades 2 and 3 initially reading 
at levels lower than their classmates have on the average surpassed or "Equaled the gains of the Title I pupils 
who were not judged to share such need for personalized reading intervention. This result is most indicative 
of the pC'Sitive effect which the Title I program through its concenvrated mediation has had upon the grade 
2 ;ind 3 p^upils in Newark exhibiting the greatest need for assistance in reading. 

1.4 QENFRAL PUPIL ACADEMIC/BEHAVIORAL PROGRESS 

The participants involved in the questionnaire survey were asked a series of questions concerning Title I 
pupil progress in academic areas related to reading, as well as areas dealing with generai behavioral changes. 
The responses of the PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COMPONENT participants are su:nmarized in the 
following paragraphs. 

Seventy eight percent (78%) o. the Title I pupils reported they had paid better attention in class this year 
Eighty percent (80%) of the pupils felt they understood their teachers better, and 75% said they came to 
school more often. In addition, 76% of the pupils claimed they did their homework more often, and 61% 
indicated they asked questions in class more frequently this year. Ninety-seven percent (97%) of the Title I 
pupils reported they were interested in getting good grades in school. 

Sixty seven percent (67%) of these same pup-'Is stated they considered themselves important members of 
their families, 9% replied in the negative, and 24% said they were not sure. As for being important members 
of their class, 40% of the youngsters reported they were uncertain; 37% felt they were liuportant members, 
and 22% of them responded that they were not. 

The general feeling of the Title I pupils regarding their overall academic worK is reflected in their responses 
to the question, "How Jo you feel you are doing in your school work? ' Thirty-three percent (33%) 
reported they were doing "very good," and 38% indicated they were "doing good." 
Twenty five percent (25%) said they were making fair progress, while 4% stated they were doing poorly. 

In conjunction vy'ith the above question, other questions were asked of these pupils dealing with the rapport 
they felt they had with their parents. The Title I pupil responses to these questions are reported as follows: 
77% said they did talk over their problems with their parents; 23% replied in the negative. 
Eighty seven percent (87%) of the pupils felt their parents did help them with their problems, while 13% 
were either not sure or said no. 
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Twenty percent (20%) of these same pupils reported that their parents were quite faithful In visiting their 
school:;: 59%, however, wished their parents would come to the school more often, and 20Vr felt they did 
not want their parents to visit their schools more often. 

The acaden'sic/behavioral changes of Title I pupils in grades kindergarten through three were explored via 
the Pupil Questionnaire (Teacher Answered). Teachers who completed these instruments were directed to 
respond to several questions related to these areas. 

Their responses are presented immediately below. Teachers were asked to indicate the changes in the pupils' 
academic performance and behavior during the school year as a result of the Title I treatment. Table IV- 1 8 
dehneates the reactions of the teachers, in percentages, to a list of pupil characteristics in terms of 
estimated degrees of change. 

TABLE IV^18 
TITLE 1 PUPIL ACADEMIC/BEHAVIORAL CHANGES: 
AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS 



EMC 



CHARACTERISTICS 
(Areas of Change) 



Understanding of oral instruction 

Understanding of written 
instruction 

Attendance 

Oral expression 

Responsibility in completing 
class assignment 

Behavior in class 

Interest in English 
(language arts) 

Pupil's self-image 

Writing ability 

Vocabulary identification 

Vocabulary usage 

Pronunciation 

Spelling 

Story Telling 

Interest in Reading 



DEGREE OF CHANGE 
(In percentages) 



Great Improvement 
1 

17 



13 
10 
15 

16 
13 

14 
18 
14 
15 
13 
12 
10 
11 
25 

IV- 19 



Improvement 
2 

70 



65 
38 
66 

57 
49 

61 
60 
62 
69 
67 
66 
56 
61 
61 



No Change 
3 

13 



22 
50 
19 

25 
35 

24 
21 
23 
15 
19 
21 
33 
28 
14 



Change for 
the W()rse 
4 



From Table IV-I8. it is iip[)arLMit that tlic huge iiiajority of teachers s:iw cither great improvement or at least 
some improvement in the hstcil characteristics of the Title I piipiis for whom they completed 
questionnaires. It can be stated, therefore, that, on the average, the teachers who responded to this question 
felt the pupils in kindergarten through grude three had evidenced academic/behavioral improvenient as a 
result of the Title I treatinent during the 1972-1973 school year. 

In an attempt to identify the nee(]s of these same pupils from the leacher's perspective, an additional 
question was inscried in the Pupil Questionnaire ( leacher Answered) that addre^>cd the extent to which 
teachers felt the pupils required certain specific programs. Table IV- 1 9 presents the responses of the 
teachers, in percentages, to a list of programs needed by the pupils whom (hey were describing. 

TAHLt: IV 19 
title: I PUPIL NEEOS: AS RLPORTLI) BY TLACHLRS 

EXTENT NEEDED 
PROGRAM^ S) (111 percentages) 

Very Much Much Little Not Needed 

^ I 2 3 4 

Special reading 29 29 23 19 

Special education program (speech tlicra|'»y. 
retarded, social and cmotion;d 

maladjustment) 10 9 19 62 

Special health program d 7 24 63 

Special language arts program 18 32 27 23 

Special psychological/counseling prt)gr;nn h tS 21 65 

Special bilingual program 3 3 5 89 

Table IV- 19 reveals the following findings. 1 he majority of the teachers estimated that the Title I pupils in 
Kindergarten thnnigh grade three were ucfhiitely in nectl ()1 special reading programs. Eighty percent (807( ) 
of these teachers, however, saw little or no rctiuirenicnt for special education programs (speech therapy, 
retarrled, social and en^otiona. maladjustment) for these pupils. Only I3'y indicated either a very greater 
great need for special health progiiims in l)chalf of these pupils. In regard to the provision for special 
language arts programs, the teachers, on Oic average, estimated there was some need. Obviously, the large 
majority of teachers (86',^ ) felt there vvas little or no requirement for special psycfiological/counseling 
programs for p-jpils at those grade levels. lujuaMy evident is the fact thai, on the average, they considered 
the need for special bilingual programs to be minimal. 

Again, mi u l ii^s of viccds, the teachers were directed to identify which level of rc;*dmg materials would be 
most appropriate \or the sampled pupils in the next school year. Tiiirteen pcrctmt ( i3%) of the teachers 
selecteci materials hat are a grade Icvct or more above in difficidty: selected materials that are at grade 
level in difficulty: 24% ideiitified materials at half grade level below in difficulty, and 23% felt materials 
that are a grade level or more below in difficulty were most appropriate for the Title I pupils in 
Kindergarten through grade three. Tlic remaining teachers (5%) judged that none of the above alternatives 
were applicable to the pupils for whom they were responding. 
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Parents of Title I pupils were also considered in the overall effort to collect data about the general 
academic/behavioral progre.ss of the Title I pupils. They were asked, therefore, to react to a set of questions 
related to these areas. Their responses are discussed below. 

Initially, (hey were asked how they thought their children felt they themselves were doing in school this 
year. Twenty two percent (227^) of the parents reported that they thought their children were quite pleased 
with their own progress: 45% indicated their children felt they were doing ''good/' while 28% stated 'Tair," 
and 4% of the parents thought their children considered themselves to be doing rather poorly. In brief, the 
majority of parents were of the mind that their children displayed healthy and positive attitudes towaid 
their general progress in school this year. 

This conclusion is supported by the vast majority of parents (99%) who responded positively to the 
question: ''Do you feel your child wants to get good grades?" In addition, 92% of the parents said their 
children liked mo.st things about school. 

The parents were also directed to provide some indication as to how they saw their children's general 
academic progress. Seventy one percent (TT/M viewed their children's progress in school this yci^; oitheras 
having been "very good" or "good." Thirty four percent (34%) reported "fair," and 5% replied their 
children had done poorly. 

This is not to say, however, that the parents were completely satisfied with their children's acad^.nic 
progress in areas related to reading improvement. On the contrary, while they seemed in general to be 
pleased with their children's work, the majority {127( ) indicated, for example, that they felt their children 
should be writing better than they were at present. This statistic calls to mind a similar one (77%) in 
response to an earlier question to the parents regarding iheir estimate of their children's reading 
improvement. 

On the other hand, the realistic approach of the parents toward the Title I Program conducted in behalf of 
their children is reflected in their responses to other questions dealing with spelling and speaking skills. 
Eighty one percent (81%) of tuc parents estimated that their children had improved in spelling, and 82%' 
reported in a similar fashion about their children's improved speaking skills. 

The parents were also requested to react to several questions concerning their children's progress in 
activities related to better study habits as compared to last year. Forty two percent (42%) of the parents 
reported their children were spending more time studying. Twenty one percent (21%) thought their 
children were planning their study time better. Fifty percent (50%) felt their children were doing their 
homework more often, and 38/^ indicated their children showed more care about the neatness and accuracy 
of their homevvork. 

The 1972-1973 Title I Program design called for the implementation of Cultural Enrichment Activities in 
support of the instructional treatment provided the Title I pupils. These activities consisted of on-premise 
(within the school environment) and off-premise (field trips) group functions. In an effort to determine the 
types and kinds of activities provided to the pupils during the school year, the survey participants were 
asked to respond to questions which addressed this sphere of the program. Their responses are reported 
below 

Thirteen percent (13%) of the Title [ pupils in grades four and above went on trips to the zoo. 
Twenty nine percent (29%) visited museums: 46% viewed stage plays; 26% were entertained at movie 
theatres; 30% indicated they went "other places," and 25%^ stated they had not taken any field trips during 
the year. In reference to the last statement it should be noted, however, that a number of the individual 
schools in the Title I attendance areas had planned to implement their field trip activities subsequent to the 
administration of this questionnaire survey. 
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With regard to on-premisc functions, 38% of the pupils saw puppet shows: 36% engaged in public speaking 
before their class; 20% had the opportunity to act as masters of ceremonies at class functions, and 47% 
shared experiences in acting out stories with other pupils. Thirty one percent (31%) of the pupils, however, 
reported they did not do any of the above things. 

Teachers who responded for Title 1 pupils in Kindergarten through grade three regarding pupil participation 
in Title I Cultural Enrichment Activities reported in the following percentages: 

PERCENT OF TEACHERS 



ACTIVITY RESPONDING 

• Field trips (museums, theatre, etc.) 62 

• In-school assemblies 93 

• Art programs 23 

• Exposure to social environment of othrr communities 7 

• Other cultural enrichment activities 35 

• None of the above 15 



From these data it can be determined that the ^^mphasis of the Cultural Enrichment Activities to which 
Title I pupils in the early elementary grades were exposed lay within the areas of field trips and in-school 
assemblies. 

As to approximately how many clock hours tlies^ same pupils spent in Title I Cultural Enrichment 
Activities, teachers reported according to these perceni ^ges: 2% of the teachers said the pupils about whom 
they were completing questionnaires spent no time at a I; 54% of the teachers stated from one to 10 hours; 
28%, II to 20 hours; 6%, 21 to 30 hours: 6%, more than 30 hours, and 4% indicated they did not know. 

Available district statistical documentation on Title 1 Cultural Enrichment Activities was also reviewed by 
the evaluation agency in order to broaden the description of these activities. Table lV-20 presents the 
findings drawn from this review and analysis. 

TABLE IV-20 
CONSOLIDATED STATISTICAL DATA 
1972-1973 TITLE I CULTURAL ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY COMPONENT 

PARTICIPANTS 

Number of 

Pupils Teachers Adult Volunteers Total Activities 

ON-SCHOOL PREMISES 112,520 5,734 2,790 121,044 465 

OFF-SCHOOL PF.EMISES 41,245 1,859 3,296 46,400 558 

In the interest of providing data about the value the Title 1 participants and parents actually placed upon 
these Cultural Enrichment Activities, the evaluation agency inserted in the survey instruments a series of 
questions desigpi;d to elicit information about participant value judgements regarding these activities. 

Title 1 principals, on the ^/eraie:e, felt that this year's Cultural Enrichment Activities made a great 
contribution to the success of the program in their respective schools. Project coordinators, again on the 
average, were even more positive in their collective judgment. They indicated that the Cultural Enrichment 
Activities provided a 'Very'' great contribution and stressed the importance of this particular segment of 
the Title 1 Program in relation to their own responsibilities. 
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Project teachers responded in a fashion similar to the principals in that they judged, on the average, that 
these activities had been of much assistance in their Title 1 instructional efforts during the year. They 
hkewise indicated that the presence of such Cultural Enrichment Activities in the Title I Program was of 
importance to them in relation to their instructional pursuits, 

1.5 TITLE I PROGRAM VALUE 

The sampled participants in t!ie PubHc Elementary School Component responded to a number of questions 
about the overall value of the Title I Program conducted in the Newark School District during the 
1972-1973 school year. These questions were designed lo elicit the participants knowledge, opinions and 
feelings regarding several aspects of the program. 

principals of schools in the Title I attendance areas were asked to what extent they felt the objectives for 
the Title I Program in their schools were being accomplished. Forty five percent (45%) felt they were being 
accomplished to a very great extent; 33%, to a great extent, and 22% thought the objectives were being 
accomplished to some extent. 

Project coordinators were asked the same question. Their responses are as follows: 40%, to a very great 
extent: 52%, to a great extent, and 8% reported thai the objectives were being accomplished to some 
extent. 

It is apparent that the Title I administrators generally felt that the program objectives for their respective 
schools were being accomplished. 

The principals also had the opportunity to rate the degree various significant fi^ctors contributed to the 
success of Title I in their individual schools. The project coordinators were likewise given this opportunity. 
Tables IV-21 and lV-22 present the responses in percentages. (Refer pages IV-24, 25) 

Tables 1V-2I and IV-22 point up the fact that botli the principals and project coordinators, on the average, 
were quite generous in their ratings of the various significant factors that contributed to the success of the 
Title I Program in their schools. Of particular interest is the fact that tlie project teachers received the 
highest ratings from both the principals (1.1) and project coordinators ( 1 .2). In addition, it should be also 
singled out that both types of personnel, again on the average, considered the contributions of the teacher 
and community aides to have been of great value in terms of the success of the program in their schools. 

It can also be stated tliat tlie Title 1 in-service training activities received a high rating by both principals and 
project coordinators, in that both, on the average, saw tlijbse activities as having contributed a great deal in 
relation to the program's success. 

The parents of Title 1 pupils in the Public Elementary School Component were also questioned about their 
judgment of the overall program's value during the 1972-1973 school year. The great majority of parents 
(97%.) who completed Parent Questionnaires thought their children had been helped by the Title ! Program 
conducted in their children's schools. Sixty four percent iM7^ ) of these parents, however, did expect their 
children to get more from the program than they had gotten so far. Eighty nine percent (89%) of these 
parents also indicated that the project teachers were helping their children when they needed it. 

These data suggest the idea that while the parents' expectations of the program's effectiveness in relation to 
their children's improvement were not entirely met, they felt, nevertheless, that their children were 
definitely being helped by their involvement in the Title 1 activities. 

The parents were quite positive in response to a question asking about the cooperation and support offered 
to their school's Title i Program by the principal's staff. Ninety six percent (96%) of the parents reported 
that the principals and their staff were either ''most satisfactory" or ''satisfactory" in their cooperation and 
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TABLE IV-21 

RATINGS OF SIGNIFICANT FACTORS RELATED TO THE SUCCESS OF 

TITLE 1: BY PRINCIPALS 



RATING SCALE 
(In Percentages) 



FACTORS 



Supplementary instructional 
equipment 

Opportunities for positive 
change regarding pupil 
attitudes toward school 

Project teachers (s) 

Supportive pupil services 
(e.g., health, nutritional, 
psychological) 

Project coordinator 

More individualized help to 
pupils 

Teacher aides 

Community aides 

In-service training 



Contributed 
Very Much 
1 



58 



Contributed 
Much 
2 



37 



Contributed 
Little 

3 



No 

Contribi'tion 
4 



41 
84 

32 
84 

53 
74 
64 

39 



43 
13 

43 
16 

45 
18 
3! 
42 



16 



7^ 



17 



support of the Title 1 Program. Apparently the large majority of parents of the Title 1 pupils in the Public 
Elementary School Component were generally happy with the compatibility that existed between the 
Regular School Program and the Title I Program in their respective schools 

In terms of pupil needs that should be met by the Title 1 Program, these same parents were asked to rptc 
the degree of importance they placed upon the Title I Program providing help to their children in certain 
academic/behavioral areas. Their responses, in percentages, are presented in Table lV-23. (Refer page IV-25.) 

From the data presented in Table 1 V-23, it is apparent that the parents of Title 1 pupils, on the average, feJt 
it was quite important that the Title 1 Program help their children improve in each of the areas listed. This 
collective reaction of the parents, in turn, suggests two considerations: (1) the variety of demands the 
parents personally place upon the program, and (2) the potential they are willing to credit to the program's 
capabilities of effectiving positive academic/behavioral changes in their children, 

1,6 PROJECT COORDINATOR/TEACHER SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Part of the services in Newark's Title 1 Program were those given to project teachers and coordinators to 
assist them in their professional responsibilities. Inclu^ied in these supportive services were: 
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TABLE lV-22 

RATINGS OF SIGNIFICANT FACTORS RELATED TO THE SUCCESS OF 
TITLE I: BY PROJECT COORDINATORS 



RATING SCALE 
(In Percentages) 



FACTORS 

Supplementary instructioiiiU 
equipriieiit 

Opportunities tor positive 
cliiinge regarding pupil 
attitudes toward school 

Supporting pupil services 
(e.g,, health, nutrition, 
psychological) 

More individualized help to 
pupils 

Teacher aides 

Community aide 

in-service training 

Principal 

Project teacher fs) 



Contributed 
Very Mucli 
1 



76 



Contributed 
Much 
2 



24 



Contributed 
Little 

3 



No 

Contribution 
4 



43 

26 

60 
62 
64 
48 
48 
^^3 



55 

67 

40 
33 
31 
4:"; 
50 
7 



5 
7 



paraprofessionals, in-service training, specialists, and audlo/visuu! materials. The sample of coordinators, 
teachers and other professionals associated with the Public Elementary School Component were asked to 
react to questions concerning these services. 

Ninety six percent OCV/r) of the teachers, when questioned about the appropriateness of the available 
printed materials and textbooks they utilized in their Title 1 instructional activities, responded positively. 
They felt, in general, that these aids were appropriate lor their use. An even higher percentage (98%) of 
project teachers reported the instructional 'xiuipment available to them was appropriate to their needs. 

The project teachers were also asked to rate the extent to which they felt the in-service training activities in 
which they participated since September, 1972, assisted them in their instructional treatment of Title I 
pupils. Table IV- 24 presents their responses, in percentages. (Refer page IV-28) 

From the data presented in Table IV-24, it is apparent that the great majority of the project teachers (93%) 
found their reading in-service activities to have offered them the most assistance in their instructional 
i^eatment of Title I pupils. Obviously, this is in concert with the program's emphasis, i.e., reading 
treatment. On the average, the project teachers rated these in-service activities as either of ''great assistance" 
or of ''some assistance" to them. 
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TABLE IV-23 

TITLE I PUPIL NEEDS TO BE MET BY THE TITLE I PROGRAM - DEGREES 
OF IMPORTANCE: AS REPORTED BY PARENTS 



AREAS 

Improve his/her reading 

Gain self-confidence 

Act more obedient 

Be proud of his/her background 



(1) 

Very Important 

82 
70 
65 
72 



OPINION 
(In Percentages) 

(2) 
Important 

15 

25 

26 

23 



(3) 

Little Importance 

3 
5 
9 
5 



Develop respect for the rights of 

others 72 24 4 

Develop his/her ability to think for 

himself/herself 79 18 3 

Develop a respect for property 

and materials 70 26 4 

Be able to speak and write better 82 16 2 

Improve his/her grades 82 16 2 



Eighty nine percent (89%) of them also rated 'new and/or innovative teaching methods and techniques' as 
either or "great assistance" or "some assistance" to them, thus pointing up their p-^iitive reaction to the 
program's efforts to provide the teachers with continual exposure to current teaching pedagogy. 

Title I project coordinators were also asked to respond to a similar question concerning their in-service 
training activities. Table IV-25 reports the responses of the coordinators in percentages. (Refer page IV-28) 

As in the case of the project teachers, the coordinators rated the reading in-service activities the highest in 
terms of the extent to which they felt these specific activities assisted them in their Title I responsibilities. 
Ninety percent (90%) of the project coordinators reported that the reading in-service activities offered them 
either "very great assistance" or "great assistance." 

The project coordinators, on the average, also indicated that the in-service activities dealing with 
administrative, management, and planning techniques, as well as dissemination techniques and procedures 
together with community relations were of great benefit to them in their Title I responsibilities. 

The responses of both project teachers and coordinators support the fact that efforts were made during the 
school year to provide these Title I personnel with in-service training appropriate and beneficial to their 
respective job descriptions and responsibilities. 

Both project teachers and coordinators were requested to estimate the importance they personally placed 
upon the role of the teacher aides in relation to their own Title I Listructional activities, as well as the 
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TABLE lV-24 

TITLE I IN-SERVICE TRAINING ACTIVITIES: EXTENT OF ASSISTANCE, 
AS DETERMINED BY PROJECT TEACHERS 



RATING SCALE 
(In Percentages) 



IN-SERVICE ACTIVITY 


Great 
Assistance 
1 


Assistancc 
2 


Little 
Assistance 
3 


No 
Assistance 
4 


Not 
Involved 
5 


Reading 


50 


43 


6 


I 


- 


English Langupge Arts 


29 


59 


7 


5 


- 


English Second Language 


4 


13 


■ 48 


35 


- 


Cultural Enrichment 


1 Q 

lo 




Id 


lo 




New and/or innovative 
teaching methods and 
techniques 




47 


8 


3 


- 


Diagnosis of Pupil Problems 


Jo 


3 1 


Q 
O 


5 




Individualized Instruction 


33 


43 


17 


7 




Use of Equipment and 
Materials 


31 


40 


23 


6 




Use of School Plant and 
Facilities 


25. 


21 


28 


26 




Administrative & Manage- 
ment Technique 


8 


39 


11 


^ 42 ' 




Community Relations 


21 


■38 


24 


17 • 





extent to which they felt these same aides had helped them in their activities this year. 
Eighty percent (80%) oi' the project coordinators and 31% of the project teachers reported that the teacher 
aides were of great importance to them in their own Title I instructional activities. Twenty percent (20%) 
of the project coordinators and 51% of the project teachers placed "importance" upon the role of the 
teacher aides, while 17% of the teachers placed little or no importance upon this factor. 

Ninety five percent (95%) of the project coordinators and 66% of the project teachers indicated tliey felt 
the teacher aides were either of great assistance or^of^ome assistance to them in their Title I responsibilities 
this year. Five percent (5%) of the coordinators and 22% of the teachers were of the opinion that the 
teacher aides offered little assistance ciuring the year, and 13% of the teachers reported they felt the teacher 
aides were of no assistance to them in their Title I instructional activities. 

It would appear that; on the average, the project coordinators siw somewhat more importance in the role 
of the teacher aide than did the project teachers. It would also seem that the project coordinators, again, on 
the average, felt the teacher aides offered greater assistance to them than the project teachers felt in relation 
to these same personnel. 

O _ ■ ' " . ; 
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TABLE lV-25 

TITLE I IN-SERVICE TRAINING ACTIVITIES; EXTENT OF ASSISTANCE, 
AS DETERMINED BY PROJECT COORDINATORS 



RATING SCALE 
(In Percentages) 



IN-SERVICE ACTIVITY 


Very Great 
Assistance 
1 


Great 
Assistance 
2 


■ Little 
Assistance 
3 


No 
Assistance 
4 


Not 
Applicable 
5 


Reading 


52 


38 


10 






English Language Arts 


36 


46 


15 


3 


— 


English Second language 


13 


13 


50 


24 




Cultural Enrichment . 


26 


49 


22 


3 




Diagnosis of pupil 
problems 


15 


56 


21 


8 


— 


Individualized Instruction 


29 


42 


22 


7 




Use of equipment and 
materials 


39 


29 


24 


8 


— 


U'.e of school plant and 
facilities 


24 


34 


27 


15 




Administrative, manage- 
ment and planning 
techniqi'es 


33 


42 


22 . 


3 




Community relations 


34 


42 


21 


3 




Dissemination techniques 
and procedures 


38 


35 


20 


7 





The role of the community aide was' yet another factor addressed by the project coordinators and teachers 
in terms of importance and assistance to them in their Title I responsibilities. 

Ninety seven percent (97%) of the coordinators and 84% of the project teachers rated the importance of 
the community aide to their own Title I activities as having been either "great*' or "some", thus indicating 
that the m^ority of both coordinators and teachers saw significant value in the services of . the community 
aides. This statement can be further supported by the fact that only 2% of the coordinators and 10% of the 
teachers saw "little importance" in the role of the community aide in relation to their own Title I activities. 

In regard to the extent the project coordinators and teachers estimated other identified 'factors' as having 
been of help to them in their Title I responsibilities during the 1972-1973 school year, Tables IV-26 and 
IV-27 delineate and post their tabulated responses in percentages. 
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TABLE IV— 26 

EXTENT TO WHICH SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN THE TITLE I PROGRAM 
ASSISTED PROJECT COORDINATORS: 
AS REPORTED BY COORDINATORS 

RATINGSCALE 
(In Percentages) 



Great 

FACTORS Assistance 

1 

"^itle I Central Office Staff 69 
Parental Involvement 50 
Principal 53 



Little No 

Assistance Assistance Assistance 

2 3 4 

31 - - 

36 14 

42 . " 5 



Consultant Services (Project 

Teachers) 88 12 

Instructional equipment and 

materials 60 40 

Opportunities for professional 

improvement 29 47 16 

Provision for greater intensified 
instructional concentration 

in Pre-K through grade 3 62 36 2 



Provisions for pupil supportive 
services, e.g., health, 

psychological, etc. 36 40 22 2 

Title 1 Program dissemination 

procedures 30 60 10 - 

From the data contained in Tables lV-26 and IV-27, it can be determined that both project coordinators 
and teachers, on the average, considered most of the factors listed as having been either of great assistance 
or some assistance to them during the school year. It is of interest to note that the majority of both the 
project coordinators and teachers demonstrated a positive reaction to the 'parental involvement' factor in 
terms of the assistance it rendered them iti their Title I responsibilities. It might also be pointed out that the 
'culsultant services' factor received the most negative response by both types of Title I personnel. Op the 
average, they rated this particular i^'actor as having offered little or no assistance to them. 

In an effort to identify the forms of assistance the project teachers would like to have provided them in 
their Title I teaching efforts, these instructional personnel were asked to indicate which forms of assistance 
they would like. Their responses are as follows: 
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FORMS OF ASSISTANCE 

More teacher aides 

More books 

More audio/visual aids 

Mnre in-service teacher training programs 

Remodeling of facilities 

Consultant services 

More community aides 

Use of a structured reading program 



TEACHERS RESPONSES IN 
PERCENTAGES 

23 

30 

42 

36 

66 

54 

12 

22 



TABLE IV— 27 

EXTENT TO WHICH SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN THE TITLE I PROGRAM 
ASSISTED PROJECT TEACHERS: 
AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS 

RATING SCALE 
(In Percentages) 



FACTORS 


Great 
Assistance 
1 


Assistance 
2 


Little 
Assistance 
3 


No 

Assistance 
4 


Title I Project Coordinator 


61 


36 


2 


1 


Title I Central Office Staff 


29 


46 


15 


10 


Parental Involvement 


18 


52 


24 


6 


Consultant Services 


13 


47 


33 


7 


Instructional equipment and 
• materials 


55 


39 


6 




Opportunities for professional 
improvement 


24 


47 


24 


5 


Provision for greater intensified 
instructional concentration 
in pre-K through grade 3 


53 


43 


4 




Provision for pupil supportive . 
services , e .g. , health , 
psychological, etc. 


26 


37 


33 


4 
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It is evident from these responses that a majority of the projcet teachers reacted strongly to two forms of 
assistance which appeared on the list; namely, the remodehng of faciHties (66%) and consultant services 
(54%). 

Efforts were also made to obtain a general reaction by the project coordinators \o certain listed 
characteristics of the project teachers. The coordinators were requested to rate these characteristics on a 
scale of four, ranging from one equals excellent to four equals below average. The listed characteristics 
included the quality of work the teachers produced, their interest in work, their ability to work with 
others, their initiative, dependability, cooperation, and punctuality. Without exception each of these 
characteristics was given an average rating by the project coordinators that fell between excellent and above 
average. This finding indicates the general positive attitude the project coordinators held in relation to the 
project teachers in their respective schools. 

Both project coordinators and teachers were requested to c^stimate tht amount of tirriC they spent in various 
Title I activities. They were instructed to base their estimates on the percentage of time they usually spent 
on a given activity proportionate to the total number of working hours in a normal school week. A 
summary of their responses is presented in the following paragraphs. 

In addition to the time anfi effort involved in the performance of their administrative duties, the average 
amount of time the project coordinators spent teaching Title I pupils was determined as 7%. Again, on the 
average, these coordinators devoted 217r of their time during a normal school week to the scheduling and 
arranging of Title I artivities, while \47r of their time was consumed with Title I Parent Council meetings. 
In addition, it was t^^tirr.ated that, on the average. 109? of their time was taken up with conducting 
in-service training for proj»^ct teachers and teacher aides, and about 12% with in-service training pertaining 
to their own needs. 

Developing curriculum materials for their Title I projects was estimated by the coordinators as taking 
approximately 10% of their time, providing Title I Program dissemination materials, 10%, while 16%^ was 
devoted to observing and/or monitoring Title I project teachers in their classrooms. Finally, the 
coordinators indicated that they spent an average of 2% of their time on general school viuties during the 
working hours of a normal school week. 

A review of the pioject coorduiator^s job descriptr^n, as outlined in the TITLE I APPLICATION FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1972-1973, indicates that the '^planned** activities and responsibilities of these Title I 
personnel were realized during the school year. 

This was likewise the case with reference to the job descriptions of the project teachers (also to be founu n 
the above mentioned document). Those teachers who responded to a similar question estimated that the 
great majority of their time, as would be expected, was spent in reading instruction; of the remaining time, 
38% was devoted to English Language Arts: 20%, to the diagnosis of pupil problems; 18%, to meeting with 
parent/community groups; 14%, to in-service training, and 10% was directed toward the testing of Title I 
pupils. 

Title I teacher i»ides and community aides were included in the administration of the evaluation 
instrumentation. They were provided questionnaires which contained questions eliciting information about 
their pre-service and in-service training sessions, their responsibilities and duties as Title I aide^;, us well as 
their personal evaluation of their Title I activities. The following paragrc:phs are devoted to a discussion of 
the data collected from these two sources. 

Out of a total of 247 Title I teacher aides in Hie Public Elementary School Component who completed 
questionnaires, 77%. did participate in pre-service training prior to the opening of the 1972-1973 school 
year; 23%> of these aides, however, had no pre-service training. The great majority ^89%) did participate in 
in-service training. Of these, 4%^ spent from one to five hours in in-service training; 9%, from six to ten 
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hours; 9%, from 1 1-15 hours; 13%, from 16-20 hours; 6%, from 21-25 hours, and 48% spent more than 25 
hours in in-service training. Forty four percent (44%) indicated that their in-service training sessions were 
always conducted for teacher aides only; 38% said most of the time; 13%, however, stated they seldom 
participated in in-service training sessions that were isolated to Title I teacher aides alone, and 6% reported 
they had never attended sessions that were for teacher aides only. 

The teacher aides were asked to identify the major subject areas covered by their in-service training 



activities. Their responses, in pcrccntiJgcs, are delineated as follows: 

A. TRAINING COVERING TECHNIQUES FOR CLASSROOM TEACHER AIDE 

ASSISTANCE: RESPONSES 

(In Percentages) 

Conduct of drills 

' Construction of visual aids for teachers and pupils 

Instructions on how to read to pupils 75 

Instruction on how to conduct educational games for pupils 78 

How to locate community resource persons who may benefit pupils' 

education 42 

Training in operation of audio-visual devices 77 

Training in methods of tutoring pupils 60 

Instruction in the duties of a teacher aide 84 

Instruction in how to cope with disciplinary problems 64 

Instruction in classroom management 68 

Training in administration and proctoring of educational tests 36 

Instruction in the major concepts and ideas which are the objectives of the 

Title I Program for the pupils you are requested to help 66 

Instruction on how to supervise workbook, activity while teacher instructs 

pupils 73 

Instructions on how to supervise children on excursions^ at lunchtime, 

during recjiss, etc. 81 
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B. TRAINING COVERING THE ROLE OF TEACHER AIDE RELATED TEACHER AIDE 
TO COMMUNITY SERVICES: RESPONSES 

(In Percentages) 

Instructions concerning the contributions the teacher aide can make to 
school instructional staff, administrative staff and community 

personnel 62 

Training in the role the teacher aide can play by accompanying service 

personnel to the homes of pupils 32 

Training in the role a teacher aide can play hi assisting parents to understand 

their children's school problems 57 

Training in assisting health personnel in their duties 41 

Training in clerical duties exported to be performed by teacher aides 59 

C. TRAINING DIRECTED TOVVARD INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES: 

Reading 82 

English Language Arts 54 

English as a second language 16 

Other academic subjects 46 



At least two conclusions can be drawn frojn the data reported above: namely, ( I ) the project teacher aiaes 
were exposed to a wide diversification of in-servi-:e training activities during the 1972-1973 school year; and 
(2) these in-service activities were most appropriate to the responsibilities (job descriptions) of the teacher 
aides as outlined in the TITLE I APPLICATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1972-1973. 

Sixty four percent ((^47r ) of these teacher aides reported that the in-service training helped them to a very 
great ext A in performing their duties, while the remaining 367r indicated they were assisted either to a 
great extent or at least some extent by their involvement in the teacher aide in-service training program 
during the year. 

In an effort lo obtain information related to the amount of time the Title I teacher aides devoted to their 
various responsibilities during a normal school week, a series of questions was included in their evaluation 
instrument which elicited their estimates of time spent on several major Title ! duties. A total of two 
hundred and forty seven (247) teacher aides in tlie Public Elementary School Component completed 
questionnaires. The responses of these personneK in actual numbers, to this part icular series of questions are 
as follows: 

Question: Please estimate the amount of time in a normal school week which is devoted to 

\. Assisting directly in Title 1 Classrooms. 
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Possible Responses 



Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 



No time at all 0 

Less than 20% 1 

21-40% 1 

41-60% 17 

61-80% 79 

More than 80% 1 43 

2. Assisting Title I pupils outside tl<e forma! classroom situation (e.g., tutoring, etc.) 

Possible Responses Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 

None at all 27 

Less than 20%. 35 

21-40% 13 

41-60% 7 

61-80% 5 

More than 80% 8 

3. Assisting Title I instruction through performing clerical work. 

Possible Responses Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 

None at all 64 

Less than 20% 1 08 

21-40% 31 

41-60% 16 

61-80% 7 

More than 80% 5 

4. Assisting "ilatcd Title I Community Services (e.g., accompanying social worker on home visits, etc.) 

Possible Responses Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 

None at all 81 

Less than 20^r, 113 

21-40% 20 

41-60% 5 

51-80% 9 

More than 80% . 1 

5. Assisting Special Services connected with Title I Program (e.g., working with school nurse, etc.) 

: ossible Respor ses Teacher i.. c Responses in Actual Numbers 

None at all 107 

Lo-: than 20% 91 

21-407' 15 

41-60% 5 

61-80% 4 
More han80% 
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6. Performing duties in or for the school which are not part of your Title I duties. 



Possible Responses 



Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 



None at all 
Less than 20% 



155 
45 
14 
4 
4 
4 



61-80% 



More than 80% 



It is apparent that the Title I teacher aides in the Public Elementary School Component have been utilized 
to a very great extent in assisting directly in the Title I classrooms, in that the vast majority of those who 
responded reported* they spent either from 61-80% of their time, or more than 80% of their time in the 
Title I classrooms. This finding is in concert with, the specified Title I teacher aide responsibilities identified 
in the TITLE I APPLICATION FOR THE 1972-1973 FISCAL YEAR. 

A review of the teacher aide responses regarding the other identified kinds of Title I activities delineated 
above likewise suggests that the majority of these personnel were engaged in those "non-classroom Title I 
duties" either, not at all, or less than 20% of their time in a normal school week. Again, it would appear 
from these findings that the teacher aides were used, in terms of proportionate time allotments, to the best 
advantage of the overall Title I instructional situation; i.e., they worked most of the time, directly assisting 
the project teachers and Title I pupils in the classrooms. 

In addition to providing information about the amount of tinie spent in their various Title I activities, the 
teacher aides were also asked to rate these activities in terms of their importance to the overall success of 
the Title I Program. The rating scale ranged from "very important" equals one, to "no importance" equals 
four. An analysis of their collective responses for each of the activities listed reveals the following findings: 

L Those activities directly related to Title I pupil instructional assistance received the highest 
ratings (LI). 

2. Those activities not directly related to Title I pupil instructional assistance (e.g., accompanying 
social worker on home visits, clerical work, etc.) were given the lowest ratings, on the average, by 
the teacher aides (2.1). 

3. Other activities which were not directly related to Title I pupil instructional assistance, yet did 
involve some degree of personal contact with the children (e.g., monitoring Title I pupils at 
lunchtime, etc.), received ratings by the majority of the teacher aides which indicated they were 
of some importance to the overall success of the Title 1 Program. 

Title I project coordinators were provided the opportunity to give their general ratings of the teacher aides 
in their schools in reference to certain specified characteristics related to their roles in. the Title I Program. 
Table IV-28 offers a statistical breakdown of the coordinators' responses in percentages. 

The data contained in Table IV-28 show that, on the average, the project coordinators felt the teacher aides 
exhibited the identified characteristics from an "excellent" to an "above average'" extent in the conduct of 
their work assignments. « 

The Title I community aides also responded to questions similar to thoso asked of the teacher aides. Their 
reactions are discussed in the following paragraphs. 
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TABLE IV-28 
TEACHER AIDE CHARACTERISTICS: RATINGS BY 
PROJECT COORDINATORS 



RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



CHARACTERISTICS 


Excellent 


Above Average 


Av^erage 


Below Average 


Ability to learn 


37 


29 


34 


- 


Quality of work 


39 


37 


24 


- 


Quantity of work 


39 


32 


24 


5 


Interest in work 


44 


32 


24 




Ability to work with others 


46 


32 


22 




Initiative 


29 


39 


24 


8 


Dependability 


42 


34 


24 




Cooperation 


51 


24 


25 




Punctuality (absences and 
tardiness) 


27 


24 


44 


5 



Sixty five percent (65%) of the Title I community aides indicated they had participated in pre-service 
training prior to the opening of the 1972-1973 school year; 35% had no pre-service training; ninety five 
percent (95%), however, did report they were involved in in-service training during the year. 



Seventy percent (70%) of these personnel spent more than 25 hours in various in-service activities since 
September, !972; and 5!>7o of these aides estimated, in turn, that their in-service sessions were always 
conducted for community aides only, while 30% reported their sessions were held only for them **mcst of 
the time/' 

Almost one half (20) of the 42 community aides who completed questionnaires felt the in-service training 
sessions were of very great benefit to them in the performance of their Title I duties. Another 1 2 out of the 
total 42 community aides in the Public Elementary School Component reported the in-service training 
sessions were of great help to them, and nine said they were aidci to some extent by these Title ! activities. 

In addressing the types and kinds of in-service training activities provided to them, twenty six of the 
community aides stated they had been involved in in-service training sessions that offered information 
concerning the objectives of the Title I Prograrr*. Thirty five of the total 42 aides who completed 
questionnaires stated they had received instructions in '.he methods of explaining the purposes of the Title I 
Progiam and activities to parents and community groups. In addition, 28 of the community aides were 
provided instruction in the methods of offenng training sessions to parents. Thirty seven of the aides 
indicated they received information related to social agencies and services ava 'able to parents, and 20 aides 
said they participated in training for routine clerical work required for the Title ] Program. 

Finally, 34 of the community aides were provided with general training in the duties required for working 
withn the scope of the Title I Program and all (42) of the aides reported that their Title 1 duties had been 
clearly defined and explained to them. ' 



As in the case of the Title I teacher aides, the eonimunity aides were asked to estimate the amount of time 
u^ a normal sehool week they spent in fulfilling the various Title I duties. 

]n regard to assisting direetly in Title 1 elassrooms. 19 of the community aides indicated they spend no time 
at all in such activities, while 18 of them estimated they spen.' less than 20% of their tinie in a normal 
school week, and two judged that they were involved directly in the Title I classrooms between 21% and 
40% of their time. Oiie community aide estimated the amount o ' time as having been between 61% and 
80%, and one also indicated the amount of time spent had been more than 80%. 

The majority (34) of the community aides estimated they spent between 20% and 80%^ of their norma! 
school week assisting Title I parents (e.g., training services, developing parental interest, etc.) 

In estimating the amount of time they devoted to the perfoniiance of clerical work for Title 1 activities 
only, three aides reported "no time at all"; 23 said 'less than 20%"; 12 stated they devoted between 21%^ 
and 40%: three judged they spent between (>1% and 80% of their time, and one reported the time allotted 
as having been more than 80%. It is obvious from the responses of the community aides with reference to 
the amount of time devoted to Title 1 community services (e.g., visiting homes of participating Title I 
pupils, etc.), that a great deal of their time during a normal school week w^s taken up with these specific 
functions: that is, 1 1 of the aides spent from 41%- to 60% ofthei.-* time, 14 ot them spent from 61% to 80%, 
and 1 1 said they were involved more than 80% of their time. 

When asked how much of theiv time was taken up with performing duties in or for the school which were 
not part of their Title I duties, 24 of the community aides reported "no time at all", 16 of them estimated 
"less Ihin 20%", one said between 21% and 40%, and another indicated from 41%^ to 60%o of the time 
during a normal school week. 

It is apparent, from a review of the comn:unity aide "job descriptions" outlined in the TITLE I 
APPLICATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1972-1973, that the findings presented above support the fact that 
these aider, were involved in the kinds and types of Title I activities for which they were engaged. 

As to the degree of importance they personally placed upon their various Title I duties, the aides, on the 
average, gave highest priority to "explaining the role of the schools and the Title I Program to parents and 
coir.'iunity members" and "visiting the homes of Title I pupils". "Assisting with clerical work" received 
the lowest rating. In the minds of the community aides, the actual contact they made with parents and 
community members was of prime importance in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

The parents of Tile I pupils in the Public '!.lementary S^iioo' Component were also asked a question about 
the importance of the community aide in the schools. Several areas of concern were listed and the parents 
were requested to rate the degree of importance of the community aides relative to each area. Table IV-29 
provides the responses of the parents in percentages. 

From the data in Table IV-29, it can be determined that, on the average, the parents who responded vo this 
question, felt that each of the ar^as listed was either of "great importance" or "some importance", in terms 
of the work done by the Title 1 community aides in the schools to which they were assigned. 

Title I project coordinators were provided the opportunity to give their general ratings of the community 
aides in their schools in reference to certain specified characteristics related to their roles in the Title I 
Program, Table IV-30 offers a statistical breakdown of the coordinators' responses in percentages. 

As in the case of the tJicher aides, the project coordinators, on the average, judged that the Title I 
community aides exhibited the identified characteristics from an "excellent" to "above average" extent in 
the performance of their various responsibilities. 
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TABLE IV— 29 

importance: of title I community aide ACTIVITIES: 
AS ESTIMATED BY PARENTS 



AREA 



hnprove School/Community relations 

Underst. nd the desires of the parents and use 
this information to improve education for 
their children 

Obtain community involvement and guidance 
in school programs 

Help parents in finding assistance in the 
community 

Encourage togejherness among parents, 
pupils and schools 



Very 
Important 
1 

70 



75 



59 



74 



OPINION 

(In percentages, 

Important 
2 

27 

24 
35 
35 
24 



Little 
Importance 

3 



TABLE IV-30 
COMMUNITY AIDE CHARACTERISTICS: RATINGS BY 
PROJECT COORDINATORS 

RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



CHARACTERISTICS 

Ability to learn 

Quality of work 

Interest in work 

Ability to work with others 

Initiative 

Dependability 

Cooperation 

Punctuality (absences and 
tardiness) 



Excellent 
1 

48 
40 
48 
62 
54 
57 
62 

45 



Above Average 

31 

34 
36 
21 
14 

26 
21 

29 



Average 
3 

19 
26 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 

24 



Below Average 
4 
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1.7 PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



The Public Elementary School Component had Title I pupil directed supportive services. A list of questions 
incorporating these services was included in the questionnaires administered to the Title I participants and 
parents. The data collected and analyzed by way of these questions arc piesented in the following 
paragraphs. 

In the interest of obtaining information about Title I pupii needs related to supportive services, parents 
were asked to identify those needs their children exhibited during the 1972-1973 school year. Table IV-31 
offers the readers of this report the tabulated responses of the parents, by service needed. 

TABLE IV- 31 
PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES NEEDED: 
AS REPORTED BY PARENTS 

PARENT RESPONSES 
SERVICEIS (I" percentages) 

YES NO 



Dhignosis of your child's educational iiCC'J« 


42 


58 


Psychological testing of your cliikl's special problems 
or needs 


27 


73 


Assistance with your child's personal and social adjustment 


38 


62 


Referral to specialist or agency outside your child's school 


22 


78 


Visitatioii(s) to your home by Title I community aides 


• 34 


66 


Physical, dental, eye or ear examinations 


59 


41 


Medical or dental treatment 


52 


48 


Physical therapy 


20 


80 



According to the responses in Table IV-31, it is apparent that, while they identified other services required 
in behalf of their children, the majority of parents reported their children were in need of physical, dental 
and eye or ear examinations, as well as medical or dental treatment- 
Pupil supportive services were examined not only in terms of identifiable Title I pupi! needs, but also in 
regard to the availability and actual provision of these services to pupils. The questionnaire participants, 
therefore, were given questions to answer al^out this latter aspect. 

Title 1 pupils who completed their own evaluation instruments reacted to the question, ''What help did you 
get from a doctor or nurse in your school this year'\ in the following percentages, by specific area of 
assistance: 
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AREA OF ASSISTANCE 



PUPIL RESPONSES 
(In Percentages) 



I did not see a doctor or nurse in my school this year 



30 
65 
48 
57 
45 



I was sick and saw a nurse 
My teeth were looked at 
I was tested for eyeglasses 
My hearing was tested 



Thirty eight percent (38%) of the parents of Title I pupils in the Public Elementary School Component 
reported that their children received a diagnosis of their educational needs. Twenty one percent (21%) of 
the parents indicated their children had been provided with psychological testing; 26% said their children 
had been assisted with personal and social adjustments. Sixteen percent (16%) of the parents reported that 
their children had been referred to specialists or agencies outside the school. Twenty seven percent (21%) 
stated their homes had been visited by Title I community aides. The majority of parents said that physical, 
dentaK eye or ear examinations had been given to their children; 45% reported that their children had 
received medical or dental treatment, and 17% of the parents said that physical therapy had been rendered 
to their children. 

A review of the data reveals that the two sources, "physical, dental, eye or ear examinations", and ''medical 
or dental treatment", were considered ''as needed" for their children by the majority of parents and were 
identified "as provided" to their children by the majority of parents during the school year. 

1.8 PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

An impressive effort to continue and expand parental and community involvement in the Title I Program 
was made by the Newark School District. On the questionnaires, the Title I participants and parents gave 
their views about this effort. 

The majority (72%) of the Title I pupils who completed questionnaires reported that their parents helped 
them with their homework. Seventy seven percent (77%) of them also indicated that their parents were 
involved with them in their problems and did help them in working toward solutions. 

The Title I principals, project coordinators and teachers were given a number of questions relat d to 
parent/community involvement in the Title I Program. An analysis of the data collected from these specific 
questions reveals the following findings. 

The majority of principal? and project coordinators reported they devoted an average of between one to 
three hours a week working with Title I Parent Councils. Over a third of the principals stated they spent 
between four and six hours a week working with individual parents of the Title 1 pupils, while over 
two-thirds of the coordinators reported the same time allotments in reference to their working with parents 
of Title I pupils. These data provide some indication of the amount of time Title I school staff and parents 
are directly involved with each other. 

Parents of Title I pupils, when asked aboui file number of Title I school Parent Council meetings they had 
attended this year, responded in these percentages: 60%^ said they had not attended any; 1 1% replied they 
had been to only one meeting; 9% stated they were at two council meetings, and 8% reported they had 
attended three meetings. In addition, twenty eight percent (28%) of the parents identified themselves as 
voting members of their children's schools Title I Parent Councils. 
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Over two thirds of the parents who completed questionnaires indicated they had been informed about the 
purpose of the Title I Parent Council in their children*s schools, and 33% reported they had talked about 
the Title 1 Program with members of the Title 1 school Parent Councils. Forty percent (40%) said they had 
not done so, and 27% indicated they didn't know any members. 

In Older to elicit data about the kinds and types of activities in which the parents of Title 1 pupils in the 
Public Elcjnentary School Component had participated during the school year, a list of activities was 
presented to them for their reactions. Table IV-32 delineates their collective responses to each activity, in 
percentages. 

TABLE IV-32 
INVOLVEMENT IN TITLE I ACTIVITIES. 
AS REPORTED BY PARENTS OF TITLE I PUPILS 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
(In Percentages) 



Individual conference witli Title I teacliers 15 

Worked on Title I Parent Council 10 

Attended meetings of the Title I Parent Council 26 

Volunteered ;is a clerical assistant 2 

Attended PTA meetings 36 

Volunteered to help in school library 2 

Volunteered as a tutor I 

Volunteered to help Title 1 Project Teachers and 

teacher aides on a class trip 14 

Helped my child with his/her homework 68 

Acted as a chaperone at a school function 7 

Attended group meetings to learn how to help my child 

with his/her homework 13 

Other activities not listed here 10 

Have not been involved in any school activities 26 



The data presented in Table lV-32 offer some indication cf the involvement in which the parents of Title I 
pupils in the Public Elementary School Component were engaged. It is evident that the greatest number of 
parents (68%) identified themselves as having helped their children with their homework, while the next 
largest number (36%) did attend PTA meetings. These findings suggest that the parents of the Title I pupils 
in the Public Elementary School Component are primarily co'i^emed with directly assisting their children 
in their instructional treatment (homework), and supporting, to some extent, their respective schools by 
attending the PTA meetings. 
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Title I staff (principals, coordinators and teachers) and parents gave their estimates of the importance the 
individual school Title 1 Parent Councils held in relation to several specified activity areas. Each of these 
data sources, on the average, noted the follov^ing activity areas as being either "Very important" or of 
•*sonie importance" in terms of the work performed by these councils: 

• Improving school-community relations 

• Understanding the desires ol the parents and utilizing this information to improve education for 
the children 

• Planning and coordinating Title I activities 

• Obtaining community involvement in Title I Programs 

• Providing for community involvement in Title I Programs 

• Helping parents to find assistance in the comniimity 

• Encouragins! togetherness among parents, pupils and schools 

Title I principals and coordinators were also asked to determine the extent lo which they felt the Title I 
Parent Councils in their individual schools should be involved in the activities Hsted above. The consensus of 
opinion among these personnel was that the Title 1 Parent Councils should be involved in these activities to 
a great extent. 

The Title I principals and coordinators were likewise requested to report the number of meetings their 
schools' Title 1 Parent Councils held this year. Ninety two percent (92%) of the principals and 90% of the 
coordinators reported that five or more meetings had been conducted in their schools. In addition, the 
majority of the principals noted they had personally attended five or more of these meetings, and 90% of 
the coordinators indicated a similar attendance record on their own part. The Title 1 project teachers, on 
the other hand, were less consistent in their attendance in that only 33% of them had participated in five or 
more Parent Council meetings in their schools. 

In an attempt to elicit additional information from the parents of the Title I pupils about their involvement 
in and contact with the program, sevcr il questions were asked of thein concerning their general feelings 
about parental involvement in Title I activities, and the dissemination procedures utilized in the program. 
Three fourths of the parents who completed questionnaires stated they had been informed as to the 
purpose of the program in their children's schools. 

While various means of communication were used (e.g.. Title 1 newsletter, community aides, mail, etc.) the 
majority of the parents reported that their chief source of information were their children who brought the 
information home. When questioned about parental involvement in general, 94% of the parents 'elt that 
parents should be actively involved in Title 1 activities. 

1.9 PRE-KINDERGARTEIM SECTOR 

In order to provide evaluative data specific to the Title I Pre-kindergarten activities, questionnaires were 
administered to a sample of teachers and parents. The findings revealed from an analysis of the 
questionnaire data are discussed in the following paragraphs. 
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1.9.1 GENERAL PUPIL^CADEMIC/BEHAVIORAL PROGRESS 

Project teachers who completed questionnafres about individual Title I Pre-kindergarten pupils were asked 
to indicate changes in the children's academic performance and general behavior during the schoo? year as a 
result of the Title I treatment. T^ble IV-33 presents the collective responses of the teachers, in percentages, 
by pupii characteristic* 

TABLE IV— 33 
TITLE I PRE-KINDERGARTEN PUPILS: 
ACADEMIC/BEHAVIORAL CHANGES; 
AS DETERMINED BY PROJECT TEACHERS 

RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 

Great 



CHARACTERISTIC 


Improvement 
1 


Improvement 
2 


No Change 
3 


Worse 
4 


Attentiveness 


29 


42 


28 


1 


Listening 


24 


47 


29 




Creativity 


27 . 


36 


37 




Attendance 


14 


31 


50 


5 


Relationship with other children 


21 


49 


29 




Relationship with teachers 


22 


51 


26 




Amount of disruptive behavior 


12 


37 


47 


3 


Understanding of oral instructions 


18 


45 


35 


2 


Oral expression 


27 


42 


29 


1 


Psycho-motor coordination 


21 


47 


32 




Independent work 


25 


3.'j 


36 


3 


Self-image 


19 


45 . 


32 


3 



From the data contained in Table IV-33. can be determined that, on the average, the project teachers 
judged that the Title I Pre-kindergarten px=in\s showned definite improvement in the various characteristics 
identified above. , i * . 

. . " ' •■ 

The needs p(, the Title I Pre-kindergarten pupils were also explored via the Pupil Questionnaire^ (teacher 
answered). Twelve percent (12%) of the teachers reported that these pupils \yere in nee^ of special, 
education ijrogya^ etc.); three percent ;( 

for siKfciai heaith^^ programs ifbr t pupils; 11% felt the they 
completed questionnaire an exjpand^d food prbgj^ five percerif ^ project 

teachers Qited^ cultural prdgrarniTas a ;jnequir(eni^ and 4% saw a need for special 

biliiigusit^progra .iS/ -v/;!:^ 'MV-:. 



The project teachers were asked whether or not they judged that the pupils about whom they were 
responding would be ready for kin Jergarten in the 1973-1974 school year. Eighty six percent (86%) of the 
teachers felt that the Title I pupils w. uld be ready for kindergarten; 5% replied in the negative, and 10% 
reported they were undecided in their judgement. 

A sample of the parents of the Title I Pre-kindergarten pupils were requested to answers questions about 
their children's general academic/behavioral progress during the school year, Their responses in percentages, 
are discussed below. * 

All (100%) of the parents in ihe sample felt their children enjoyed going to school. Ninety seven percent 
(97%) said their children's interest in school was evident in the fact that they regularly spoke about the 
things they were doing in school. Forty four percent (44%) of the parents judged their children were doing 
very well in their school work; another 44% reported their children were doing "good" work, and 13% said 
their children were doing '*fair" work in school: Ninety two percent (92%) of the parents indicated that in 
their opinion their children were ready to enter Kindergarten next year; 3% replied i i the negative, and 5% 
reported they were not sure whether their children were ready. 

From the information provided by the project teachers and the parents of Title I Pre-kindergarten pupils, it 
is evident that the majority of these data sources (project teachers (86%), parents (92%)) felt the children 
for whom they were responding were prepared to enter Kindergarten in September, 1973. 

The parents were also asked to answer several questions about the beneficial effects the Title I Program had 
on their children during the school year. Their responses, in percentages, are reported as follows: 

QUESTION YES NO 

(In percentages) 

Do you think the Title I Program is helping children in your child's school? 100 ^ ^ 

Do you feel your child gets help from his/her Title I Project Teacher when he/she 

needs it? ^ 97 3 

Do you think the Title I Parent Council in your child's school is very effective? IOl -0^ 

Do you feel that your child has benefited from participating in the Title I Program? 99 1 , 

Do you feel the Title I Program as helped y ur child to improve his/her speaking? 88 .12 

The above data reveal a very positive attitude on the part of the parents toward the Title I Program in 
general, as well as the effectiveness of the Title I Parent Council in their children's schools. This attitude 
indicates, in turn, the fact that the parents did feel their children were progressing in their academic 
performance as a result of their participation in the program. 

Parents were also requested to estimate the dejgree of importance they felt the Title I Program should place 
upon certain areas of assistance in behalf of their children. These several areas were identified as follows: 

• gain self-confidence • develop respect for the rights of others 

• act more obedient • develop a respect for property and materials 

• be proud of his/her background • develop an ability to speak better * 
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On the average, each area was considered to be *'very important" by the parents who completed 
questionnaires. Obviously, the great majority of parents felt that the Title 1 Program should be designed to 
provide their children with assistance in areas related to behavioral progress as well as academic 
improvement. 



1.8.2 TITLE I PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



The parents were also giv^n two questions dealing with Title I Supportive Services; the first question had to 
do with their children's needs, and the second question concerned the fulfillment of these needs. Tables 
IV-34and lV-35 present their collective responses to these questions. 

TABLE lV-:4 
TITLE I PUPIL SDPPORTIVE SERVICES 
NEEDED: AS REPORTED B / PARENTS OF PRE-KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 



SERVICES y,^^ ^ 

[In percent^ "*s) 

[ diagnosis ot your child's educational needs 34 66 



PsychologicaS testing of your child's special problems or needs 


25 


75 


Assistance wi*^h your child's personal and social adji'ttment 


27 


73 


Referral to specialist or agency outside your child's school 


15 


85 


Visitation(s) to your home by Title I Community aides 


25 


75 


Physical, dental, eye or ear examinations 


48 


52 


Medical or dental treatment 


44 


58 


Physical therapy 


19 


81 



Table IV-34 indicates that in the case of each pupil need identified, the ni^ority of parents reported their 
children did not require the particular s-jrvice associated wiih the individuai need. 



The data in Table IV-35 provides some indication of the Title I Pupil Supportive Services that were received 
by the Pre-kir.dergarten pupils during the school year. It would appear that the services rendered most 
frequently to these children were physical, dental, eye or ear examinations, assistance with their children's 
personal and social adjustments, medical or dental treatment, a: J the diagnoses of their children's 
educational needs. 



1.9 3 PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



In an effort to obtain data about parental/community involvement in the Title I Pre-kindergarten sector, a 
set of questions was inserted into the parent questionnaire which elicited information related to this aspect 
of the Title I Program. 

The parents were initially requested to indicate v hether or not they had been informed as to the purpose of 
the Title 1 Program in their chld's school, and, if so, how they were so informed. Eighty three percent 
(83%) of the parents r'^ported they had been inf .^rmed, and the majority f76%) of these parents said that 
this information had been supplied through their children. 
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TABLE IV-3f 
TITLE 1 PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES RECEIVED: 
AS REPORTED BY PARENTS OF PRE-KINDERGARTEN PUPILS 



SERVICE YES NO 

(In percentages) 



Diangosis of your child's educational needs 


29 


■71 


Psychological testing of *our child's special problems or ncHls 


19 


81 


Assistance with your child's personal and social adjustment 


31 


69 


Referral to specialist or agency outside your child's school 


10 


90 


Visitation(s) to your home by Title I Community aides 


17 


83 


Physical, dental, eye or ear examinations 


36 


64 


Medical or dental treatment 


30 


70 


Physical therapy 


10 


90 



As to the types and kinds of activities in which the parents of Title I Pre-kindergarten pupils were involved 
during the 1972-1973 school year, the following data was collected: 



ACTIVITIES ' PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

(In percentages) 

Individual conference with Title I teachers 
Worked on Title I Parent Council 
Attended meetings of the Title I Parent Council 
Volunteered as a clerical assistant 
Attended PTA Meetings 
Volunteered to help in school library 
Volunteered as a tutor 
Other activities not listed here 
Have not been involved in any school activities 

The above data indicate that the greatest amount of parental involvement on the part of the Title I 
Pre-kindergarten parents lay in their attendance at PTA meetings and the Title I Parent Councils in their 
respective schools. While 18% stated they were involved in other activities not listed, it would appear that 
participation in ""voluntary"" individual activities was at a minimum. 

Seventy six percent (76%) of the parents reported they were aware of the purpose of the Title I Parent 
Councils in their children's schools, but only 36% had talked about the Title I Program with any members 
of the school councils. Of those parents who indicated they had attended meetings of their Title I Parent 
Councils, 19% had participated in at least three meetings during the school year. 



20 
7 
28 
5 
45 
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2.0 NON-PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COMPONENT 



2.1 INTRODUCTION 

Section IV 2.0, addresses the cvaiuyiion findings and discussion of the 1972-1973 Regular School Year 
Title I Pro^Tam conducted in th- NON-PUBLIC FT EMRNTARY SCHOOL COMPONENT. The readers of 
this report are reminded, therefore, chat all discussion in 2.0 concerns only the Non-Public Elementary 
School Component of the P : i P. ogram unless otherwise indicated. 

2.2 SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 

Evaluation data were collected from samples of the participants. T*ic descriptions presented immediately 
below delineate the major characteristics of those participants who were included in the sample population. 

PUPIL SAMPLE 

Grades Kindergarten — Three 



Forty nine percent (49%) were male, and 5 1% were female. 

Twenty two percent (22%) were in Kindergarten; 26% were in grade one; 23%, grade two, and 20% were in 
grade three, while 8% were identified as ungraded. 

Fifty two percent (52%) were Afro-American; 12%, Caucasian; S^Vn, Spanish-surnamed American, 1% were 
reported as Oriental, and 3% as "other". 

Grades Four — Six 

Fifty four percent (54%) were male, and 46% were fetrrale. 

Forty one percent (41%) were in grade four; 36% vere in grade five; 19%, grade six, and 5% were un^^raded. 

Sixty eight percent (68%) were born in the city of Newark, New Jersey. Twenty seven percent (27%j were 
bom somewhere else in New Jersey; 10%, in a different state; 3%, in Puerto Rico, 

Fifty nine percent (59%;) were Afro-American; 14% were Caucasian; 24% were Spanish-surnamed American, 
and 2% were reported as ''other.'' 

PRINCIPAL SAMPLE 

Twenty percent (20%) were male, and 80% were female. Forty percent (40%) were between 26 and 35 
year? of age; 40% were between 36 and 45 years of age, and 20% were over 55 years old. 

Twenty percent (20%) described themselves as Afro-American, and 80% indicated the> were Caucasian. 

Eighty percent (80%) indicated they lived in the attendance area of their respective schools, and 0% stated 
they lived outside of the Newark School District. 

PROJECT COORDINATOR SAMPLE 

Thirty six percent (36%) were male, and 64% were female. Thirty six percent (36%) were between 26-35 
years of age; 45%, between 36-45 years; 9%, between 46-55 years, and 9% were over 55 years old. 
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Thirty six percent (36%) were Afio-American, and 64% indicated they were Caucasian. 

Sixty four percent (64%) reporte> they lived iii the attendance area of the school to which they were 
assigned. Twenty seven percent (7 v. ) stated they Hved in another part of the Newark School District, and 
9% said they lived outside the Ne ..rk J'chool District. 

Eighteen percent (18%) have been leach^^rs be' ween one and five years; 9%, between six and ten years; 9%, 
between 11-15 years; 27%, between 16-20 years; 18%, between "*l-25 years an J 18% have been teachers 26 
years or more. 

Forty five percent (45%) have taught in the Newar)^ School District between one and five years; 27%, 
between six and ten years; 1S%', between 11-15 years, and 9% have vaught in the Newark School District 26 
years or more. 

Nine percent (9%) have held their present positions as project coordinators for only the current school year. 
Fifty five percent (55%) have held their present positions for two y'^'^^s; 18%, for three years, and 18%; have 
been project coordinators for five years. 

Eighteen percent (18%) reported they have taken between one and ten semester hours of graduate work; 
18% have taken between 1 1-20 hours; 9%, between 21-30 hours; 18%, between 3 1-40 hours; 27%., between 
41-50 hours and 9% have taken more than 60 semester hours of graduate work. 

PROJECT TEACHER SAMPLE 

Eight percent (8%) were male, and 92% were female. 

Forty two p -acent (42%) reported they were between 20-25 years of age; ?3%, between 26-35 years of age; 
17%, between 36-45 years, and 8%, between 46-55 years. 

Eight pel cent (8%) stated they were American Indian; 17^^ reported they were Afro-American, r,nd 75% 
stated they were Caucasian. 

Thirty three percent (33%) stated they lived in thf attendance area of the schools *j which they were 
assigned; 8% said they lived in another part of the Newark School District, and 58% reported they lived 
outsiJe the Newark School District. 

Sixty seven percent (67%) have been teachers between one and five years; 8%, between 11-15 years; 8%, 
between 16-20 years, and 87o, between 21-25 years. 

Ninety two percent (92%) have taught in the Newark School District between one and five years, and 8%, 
between 11-15 years. 

Eighty three percent (83%) have taught in their current school between one and five years, and 8%, 
between 11-15 years. 

Fifty percent (50%) have been Title I Project Teac her*' in Newark for one year; 33%, for two years, and 
18%, three years. 

Seventeen percent (17%) have taken no semester hours of gradt /.e work; 33% have taken between one and 
ten hours; 17%, between 31-40 hours; 17%, between 41-50 hours; 8%, between 51-60 hours, and 8% have 
taken more than 60 semester hours of gradi.ate work. 
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^r:ACHER AIDE SAMPLE 



All (lOO'/V) were female. 

Thirteen percent (13%) wore between 17-25 years f^'' ige. Forty four percent (''4%) reporitcl they were 
between 26- ,^5 years old: 1 9%, between 36-45 years o. .ige. and 25%, between 46-55 ye:irs r'' age. 

Fifty six percent (56%) identified thenselv^es as Afro-American:. 31'/, Caucasian, and 13'/ were 
Spanish-surnamed American. 

Eighty one percent (81%) reported th'jy lived in the attendance area of the school to which they were 
assigned, and 199? stated they lived iii another part of the Newark Schoo! District, 

Tliir'v eight percent (38%) said they had been teacher i-'.Jes for f^"0 years; 51% stated they had been 
teacher aides three years: 13'^;. four years, and 19% reporteu L!:ey had been teacher aides for six years. 

COMMUNITY AIDE SAMPLE 

All (100%) were female. 

Thirty six percent (36%) were between the ages o^' 26-35 years; 27%s between 36-45 years, and 36%^ were 
between 46-55 years of age. 

Sixty four percent (64%0 were Afro-Anicrican: 18%, ^I'aucasian: 9%-, Spanish-surnamed American, and 9% 
reported themselves a5> ''other". 

Eighty two percent (82%) indicated they lived in tlie I'.ttendance area of the schools to which they were 
assigned, and 19%; stated they lived in another part of the Newark School District. 

Nine percent (9%.) reported they were in tht><r fir t year as community aides. Fifty five percent (55%.) were 
in their second year, and 36% were completing; Jicir third yejr as community aides, 

2 3 IMPROVEMENT GF READING ACHIEVEMEIMT 

Evaluative data on the improvement of reading, achievement were collected by means of .survey instruments 
(questionnaires), testing prog^ms and ck ssroom observations. The findings from an analysis of these data 
are presented below. 

Indicative of the positive attitudes Title I pupils have toward their reading improvement because of the 
extra instruction is the fact thut 89%/ of the sampled pupils in grades four and abuve reported they felt tJieir 
reading has • loroved as a result of the Title I re;^.ding intervention. Teachers who completed questionnaires 
about Title . pupils (Kindergarten through grade three) were similarly positive in their response? regarding 
reading improvement by pupils involved in the extra reading instructions. Ninety four percent (949r.) of the 
teachers judged that the pupils' ability to read liad improved. Ninety Hve percent (95%) of the teachers 
likewise estimated that the extra reading classes had given the pupils moiw confidence in their ability to 
read. Supporting this estimate is the additional fact that 93%. of the teachers felt the pupils appeared to 
enjoy their reading activities. 

These same teachers were also asked about the changes that had occurred during the year in the academic 
performance of the Title I pupils for whom they were compt 'ing questionnaires. The reading proficiency 
of pupils was one of the items the teachers were requested i "\te on a scale of four ranging from one 
equals ''great improvement" to four equals ''change for the wo.,.' The teachers, on the average, rated the 
pupils' reading proficiency as "improved" (K9), 
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attitudes of the Title I pupils who completed their own questionnaires were explored still further by a 
set of questions designed to elicit their feelings and opinions about reading activities in general. They were 
asked to indicate if they like to read more now than before they received the extra reading instructions. 
Ninety eight percent (98%) replied that they did. In addition, 94% felt it was of importance for them to 
read well, and 91% indicated they liked to take books home from the school library. Only 12% of the 
childrc /entured to say they would drop out of the extra reading instrp.ctions if they could. 

In an effort to widen the data base about Title I pupils' reading inprovement, parents were asked to 
indicate how they felt about their childrens' reading abilities. Seventy five percent (75%) of the parents said 
they were of the mind that their children r>hould be reading better than they were at the prescit time. 
Twenty five percent {257o) reported they were of the opinion t!iat ther children were cunenliy reading as 
well as couid be expected. 

Parents of Title I pupils were also p ovided the opportunity to react to several questions related to their 
childrens' attitudes towari reading o itside of school, e.g., in the home. Sixty nine percent (69%) of the 
pare.its reported their children liked to read at home, and 37% indicated their children brought home more 
library books than in previous years. 

Principal? and project coordinators rated the contributior they felt the Title I reading intervention \"^s 
making tov/a d the overall success of the progi im in their respective schools. It fan be inferred that to the 
extent they sav the reading intervention as contribitting to the program's success, to a similar extent, it 
generally contributed to the participating pupils' reading improvement. All the principj^b (100%) and 73% 
of the project coordiratois cstnnated that the Title I reading intervention activities contributed very much 
to the success of the program in their schools. The remaining twenty seven percent (27%) of thi project 
coordinators indicated that these activities provided "much" contribution to the Title I Prograi;: in the 
individual schools. 

The findings presen.^ed in the pre7?ding paragraphs regarding Title I reading improvement provide the 
following conclusions: 

1. Title I administrative and instructional personnel, as well as Title I pupils who were included in 
the questionnaire sample generally felt there hcd been much improvement in the pupils' reading 
achievement as a result of the Title I reading intervention activities. In addition, these 
respondents also indicated the Title I pupils evidenced constructive and positive attitudes about 
themselves in relation to their reading achievements and their school environment. It is 
interesting to note, in support of this conclusion, that 91% of the Title I pupils declared they had 
no desire to leave scliool at the present time. 

The significance of the above conclusion may ver- well lie in fch'j fact that /aese school personnel 
and pupils exhibited, for the most part, attitudes and opinions about the Title I Program in the 
Newark School Distnct that can be considered essential to the success of any instru'^tional 
program of tJiit; nature; i ^., the healthy presence of positive motivation toward the learning 
effort on the part of the participants. 

2. The majority of parents who completed questionnaires obviously felt their children should have 
been reading better than they were. This is not to infer, however, that these parents denied the 
beneficial eftccts of the Title I Program in helping their children to improve in reading, for 89% 
of these parents reported that the program did indeed help, and 93% felt the program had 
^^enerally benefited their children. In addition, 82% of these parents indicated the Title I Program 
had helped to improve their children's attitude toward school itself. 
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Fron- these finclin;.^s it can be infer- ed that while the majority of parents felt th^ir children should 
be .eading better, they were pleased witli the efforts being made {hrough Title I to provide their 
yjungsters with supplementary instructional assistance. 

In the 1*^72-1973 Titi * I Progrnn greater emphasis than in previous years was placed on providing, 
supplemcj tary reading in. tructions to identified Title I pupils in Kindergarten through grade three. In an 
attempt to elicit participant reaction to the revised reading object. vcs for these grades, teachers who 
completed questionnaires about Title 1 pupils were asked to indicate whether or not Jhey felt the specific 
objective applicable to the particular grade 'evel of the individual pupils for whom they wore responding 
was possible of achievement. (The readers of this report are referred to Section II, PROGRAM 
DESCRIPTION, for the specific statements of tl)esc objectives.) 

Seventy eight percent (78/^) oT tiiC teachers judged that the kiuclcr^^artcn piwih about whom they were 
completing questionnaires would denionstriite they were ready to read in May, 1973, and 22% replied 
negatively. 

Seventy three percent (73/r) of the tCaLVier, estimated that the Titie I pupils in grack's one and two who 
were receiving reading intervention woui*.; perform at or above gn.de level wher'i /iieasurcd in May, 1973, 
while 65% of the teachers indicated that pupils /// grade fhn'e would demonstrate mean grade equivalent 
increases in reading of at least seven months (0.7) whcii tested in May, 1973 compared to their October, 
1 972 scores. 

Title I project coordinators and teachers were also requested to estimate the degree of importance they 
placed upon the need for further revision of the 1972-1973 progran? objectives which related to reading 
improvement. 

Thirty percent (30%) of the coordinators and 33% of the project teachers placed great importance on the 
need for further revision. Seventy percent (70%) of the coordinators and 50% of the teachers placed some 
importance on this specific need, while 16% of the teachers rated this need as being of little or no 
importance. 

In responding to an additional question related to these same objectives, whiCh elicited the amount of 
assistance they felt the revisions and modifications of the 1972-1973 objectives gave them, 27% of the 
coordinators and 38% of the project teachers reported they had found the revised program objectives to 
have been of great assistance to them in their Title I responsibilities. Twenty seven percent (27%) of the 
coordinators and 38%- of the teachers indicated "some" assistance, whik 367o of the coordinators and none 
of the teachers stated they had found little assistance in these revisions. Nine percent (9%) of the 
coordinators and 25% of the teachers were entirely negative in their responses: they felt they had not 
benefited at all from the revised 1972-1973 program objectives. 

From the data presented above it can be determined that both the project coordinators and the teachers, on 
the average, judged that the 1972-1973 revised program objectives were of some assistance to them, and the 
further revision of these objectives was of importance to their own Title I activities. 

Project teachers ideutified the types .^nd kinds of reading materials, methods, and programs they were 
utilizing during the school year in their Title I instructional activities, fn addition, they indicated the value 
they personally placed upon these instructio.^al aids. Their responses are discussed below 

Table IV-36 delineates the results of this pi^rticular survey item, in percentages of project teacherj 
responding, by specific reading materials, methods and programs. 
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TABLE IV -36 

IDENTIFICATION OF READING MATERIALS, METHODS, PROGRAMS: 

BY PROJECT TEACHERS 



TYPES OF READING MATERIALS, METHODS, TEACHER RESPONSES IN 

PROGRAMS PERCENTAGES 

Ginn Basic Readers 42 

Scott Foresman 67 

Bank Street Readers 75 

L T. A. (Initial Teaching Alphabet) 8 

Developmental Reading Program for Visual Motor 

Perception ( Frost ig) I 7 

Distar(SRA) 42 

Readers Digest - New Skill Builders Series 92 

EDL Reading Laboratories 67 

Other Materials, methods, programs 100 

A reading of Table 1V~36 obviously indicates that the project teachers made widespread use of a variety of 
reading materials, methods and programs, thus providing a miilti<lisciplmary approach in their instructionc! 
activities. This finding supports the educational concept of tailoring the treatment as much as possible to 
the individual needs of the pupil. It is evident that this concept was realized in practice by many of the 
project teachers. 

In terms of the value of the project teachers placed upon these various instructional aids. Table IV-37 
presents their ratings in percentages. 

From the data presented in Table IV-37 it can be determined that the project teachers, on the average, 
placed great value on the majority of the reading materials, methods, and programs they utilized in their 
instructional activities. It can likewise be said that those teachers who made use of the I.T.A. (Initial 
Teaching Alphabet) and the Developmental Reading Program for Visual Motor Perception (Frostig), on the 
average, apparently placed very great vahie upon these particular aids. In addition, the large majority of 
those project teachers who elected to use other materials, methods, and programs reported they also placed 
a great deal of value upon these individual aids. 

Within the parochial school systems of Newark, New Jersey, the policy of pretesting and post testing pupils 
with standardized achievement test is operative. Metropolitan Achievement Tests were therefore completed 
by all pupils in Title I eligible schools in both October, 1972 and May, 1973. The non-public eK^'mentary 
pupils were administered the 1958 edition tests while the public elementary pupils were administered the 
1970 edition tests. 

In sub-section 1.3 (Public Elementary School Component: Improvement of Reading Achievement) the 
concept of grade equivalent is explained. It is likewise highlighted in that section that the emphasis of test 
score analysis in this report is on gains achieved during the testing period. 
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TABLE IV— 37 
READING MATERIALS. METHODS, PROGRAMS: 
VALUE RATINGS BY PROJECT TEACHERS 



TYPES OF READING MATERIALS. 
METHOf>S, PROGRAMS 

Ginn Basic Readers 

Scott Foresman 

Batik Street Readers 

I.T.A. (Initial Tcaciiing Alphabet) 

Developmental Reading Program for 
Visual Motor Perception (Frostig) 

Distar (SRA) 

Readers Digest - New Skill Builders 
Series 

EDL Reading Laboratories 

Other materials, methods, programs 



Very Great 

60 
75 
56 
100 

iOO 
40 

18 
57 
67 



VALUE 
(In percentages) 
Great Some 



Little 



None 



13 



40 

13 
1 ! 



1 1 



60 

45 
14 

25 



36 
14 



14 



Comparative Analysis of Title 1 Pupils with Non-Title 1 Pupils 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests were administered in October, 1972 to Title I pupils in the eleven 
non-public elementary schools providing Title 1 activities. Ten of these schools likewise tested their 
non-Title 1 pupils and provided the scores of these pupils to CTC. This information coupled with the testing 
information on the Title I pupils furnished the data for i comparative presentation of the Title I pupils and 
non-Title I pupils in ten of the eleven non-public elementary schools for the pretest in October, 1972. Table 
IV-38 is a copy of the table appearing in the Newark School District Interim Title I Evaluation Report. 

TABLE IV-38 

TOTAL READING GRADE EQUIVALENT COMPARISONS 

TITLE I/NON-TITLE I PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - OCTOBER, 1972 



Grade 




Title I 
Mean G.E. 


N2 


Non Title I 
Pupils Mean G.E. 


Difference Between Title I 
and Non-Title 1 


2 


261 


1.7 


159 


2.5 


-0.8 


3 


274 


2.4 


161 


3.4 


-1.0 


4 


210 


3.0 


174 


4.1 


-1.1 


5 


171 


3.7 


202 


5.2 


-1.5 


6 


105 


3.8 


240 


6.0 


-2.2 
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Metropolitan Achievement Tests were again administered to non-public elementary school pupils in the 
eleven schools providing Title . activities, in May, 1973. All of these schools submitted the scores of their 
non-Title I pupils as weW. This information permitted a comparative presentation of the Title I and 
non-Title I pupil scores to be registered in Table IV-39. 

TABLE IV-39 

TOTAL READING GRADE EQUIVALENT COMPARISONS 
TITLE I - NON-TITLE I NON-PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - MAY, 1973. 



Grade 




Title I 
Mean G.E. 




Non-Title I 
Mean G.E. 


Difference Between Title 
and Non-Title I 


1* 


287 


1.8 


167 


2.1 


-0.3 


2 


245 


2.5 


149 


3.3 


-0.8 


3 


262 


3.1 


155 


3.9 


-0.8 


4 


218 . 


3.6 


189 


4.7 


-1.1 


5 


163 


4.2 


227 


5.8 


-1.6 


6 


119 


4.9 


256 


6.8 


-1.9 



*Title I grade I pupil scores were submitted as G.E. 

The results shown in Table IV-38 and IV-39 for Title I pupils included both reading intervention and 
non-reading intervention pupils. Comparison of the pretest and post test results of the Title I and non-Title 
I non-public elementary pupils showed that Title I pupils advance more than non-Title I pupils in grades 3 
and 6. The advance of 2nd and 4th grade Title I pupils was equivalent to that of the non-Title I pupils. 
Grade 5 Title I pupils fell slightly behind Non-Title ! pupils. The actual gains for the non-public elementary 
component are illustrated in Table IV-40 and Figure IV-2 and the comparison by school appears in 
Appendix 4A. 

TABLE IV-40 
READING GAINS 
TITLE I - NON-TITLE I NON-PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
Pretest 10/72 - Post test 5/73 



Grade 


Non-Title I 
Gain G.E. 


Title I 
Gain G.E. 


Title I Gain 
Beyond Non-Title I 


2 


+0.8 


+0.8 


0.0 


3 


+0.5 


+0.7 


+0.2 


4 


+0.6 


+0.6 


0.0 


5 


+0.6 


+0.6 


-0.1 


6 


+0.8 


+ 1.1 


+0.3 
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1.1 



1.0 



GRADE 

EQUfVALENT 

GAINS 



0.9 



0.8 



0.7 



06 



0.5 



0.4 



[ I NON-TITLE 1 PUPILS 
TITLE 1 PUPILS 



GRADE 2 



GRADE 3 



Gr^ADE 4 



GRADE 5 



FIGURE IV - 2 
TOTAL READING GAINS 
TITLE I AND NON-TITLE I 
CITY OF NEWARK NON-PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
PRETEST OCTOBER, 1972 - POST TEST MAY. 1973 



The gains recorded by the Title I pupils in the non-public schools were on the yverage equivalent to their 
non-Title I classmates. Such gains imply significant educational advances for the^^e pupils who by definition 
were chosen to participate in the Title I Program because of their status placing them behind their non-Title 
1 classmates. The Title 1 pupils still have not reached their expected grade level but have revealed in the past 
year a rate of growth on the average equivalent to pupils not chosen for Title ! participatio n. 

Grade I pupils were pretested in October with the Metropolitan Readiness Test. One can not talk about a 
gain between the readiness pretest and the Primer post test taken by Title 1 first grade pupils. A 
presentation of data on non-1 itle 1 pupils was not available for comparison of Title \ versus non-Title 1 
pupils. The first grade non-piibiic pupils in the City of Newark, however, completed the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test Primer Series as their post test. Standard scores v/ere extrapolated to grade equivalents 
and the results showed the Title 1 non-public pupils registered 1.8 G.E. in total reading and the non-Title I 
non-public pupils in participating Title I schools rej^istered 2.1 Cj.Ii. in total reading. The 454 Title I pupils, 
arc thus shown to presently be 0.3 G.E. behind in total reading level when compared with non-Title I 
claf »mates. 

In summary, the comparative analyses based on standardized test data point to an overwhelming impact by 
the Title I intervention upon the reading progress of pupils in the non-public elementary grades. 

Reading Readiness Kindergarten 

Title I pupils in kindergarten were given the MetropoUtan Reading Readiness Test in May, 1973. The 
Metropohtan Reading Readiness Test classified the results of the tests into five (5) main categories. The 
letter rating and status are as follows: A - Superior: B - High Normal : C - Average: D - Low Normal: E 
~ Low. More revealing, however, is the significance of these ratings in terms of their reflection of pupil 
preparedness for first grade. 

The letter A signifies ti*at a pupil is apparently very well prepared for first grade level. The Jetier B signifies 
that the pupil is exhibiting good prospects for success in first grade work if factors such as health, emotions, 
etc., remain consistent. The letter C signifies that the pupil is likely to succeed in first grade work. For the 
pupi] receiving a rating C, a careful study should be made of his/her specific strengths and weaknesses and 
instruction should be planned in light of these strengths and weaknesses. The letter D signifies that the 
pupi] is likely to have difficulty in first grade work. This pupil should be assigned to a slow section and 
given more individualized help. The letter E signifies that this pupil has a high probability of undergoing 
difficulties under ordinary instructional conditions. For him/her, further readiness work, assignment to 
slow sections and individualized work is essential. 

In Appendix IB, the number of Title I pupils by school (code number) were listed according to tliis letter 
ranking. Likewise the comparison was made in Table IV-41 and IVAI of numbers and percentages of Title I 
pupils falling into each category ver.-jus the percentage according to national norms. This comparison with 
national norms, shows that these educationally disadvantaged pupils who have participated in the Title I 
Program during the past year, now reflect a spread of classification levels nearly identical to the normal 
distribution of classification levels. Thus the objective measuring device, i.e., the Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Test, implies that this group of kindergarten pupils formerly disadvantaged now have a 
distribution of scores which indicate that the group as a whole falls into the acceptable pattern for a normal 
group of pupils entering grade 1 . 
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TABLE lV-41 
COMPOSITE CLASSIFICATION LEVELS BY NUM3ERS 
TITLE I NON-PUBLIC PUPILS - GRADE K 
METROPOLITAN READING READINESS TEST - MAY, 1973 
CLASSIFICATION LEVEL 

N A B C D E 

240 16 66 92 52 14 

TABLE IV-42 

COMPOSITE CLASSIFICATION LEVELS BY PERCENTAGES 

TITLE I NON-PUBLIC PUPILS - GRADE K 
METROPOLITAN READING READINESS TEST - MAY, 1973 
CLASSIFICATION LEVEL 



Norm 


N 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


National 




7% 


24% 


38% 


24% 


7% 


Local 


240 


7% 


28% 


38% 


22% 


6% 



Table IV-42 shows that only 22% of the Kindergarten pupils are likely to have difficulty unless they 
are given special help. A n^ere 6% of the pupils have a high probability of undergoing difficulty in first grade 
and can be considered to have exhibited reasonable evidence that they are not ready to read. 

The Performance Objective stated for Kindergarten was: At least 80% of the participating (Kindergarten) 
students will demonstrate that they are ready to read when measured by the Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Test administered in May, 1973, , 

Approximating a need for more reading readiness with a score equivalent to the letter grade E, results, as 
shown in Table IV-43, in the conclusion thaf the objective was not only met but surpassed by 14% of the 
pupils in the Title I Kindergarten Component. 

TABLE IV— 43 ^' 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ACHIEViING OBJECTIVE 
TITLE I NON-PUBLIC PUPILS - GRADE K 
METROPOLITAN READING READINESS TEST - MAY, 1973 

No» of K No. of Pupils % of Pupils % of Pupils to score 

Pupils Tested with score >D viith score >D ^ >D by Objective 

240 226 94% 80% 

Non-Public Elementar/ Grades 1-6 

All Non-Public elementary (1-6) pupils identified by project coordinators as Reading Intervention pupils 
were established in a longitudinal study. (Confer Appendix 7A) Post test results submitted by project 
coordinators were then recorded on the longitudinal study and there identified reading intervention pupils 
with pretest and post test scores were those used as the sample basis for investigation of performance 
objectives and for Table IV-44. 
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Table IV-44 establishes the mean grade equivalents of pretest and post test scores for all the afoiementioried 
intervention pupils and indicates the numbers and percentages of these pupils who met the objectives, 
detailed in following paragraphs. 

TABLE lV-44 
TOTAL READING 

TITLE I NON-PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS - READING INTERVENTION 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEiWENT TEST - OCTOBER, 1972 ~ MAY, 1973 



Grade 


N* 


Pretest 
Menn G .E. 


Post test 
Mean G.E. 


Gain 
Mean G.E. 


N> 
Objective 


N< 
Objective 


1 


123 




1.7 




44 


91 


2 


115 


1.7 


2.4 


+0.7 


c; 24 


91 


3 


127 


2.3 


3.0 


+0.7 


61 


.^6 


4 * 


88 


. 2.9 


3.5 


+0.6 


46 


42 


5 


65 


3.4 


3.9 


+0.5 


29 


36 


6 


35 


4.0 


5.3 


+ 1.3 


28 


7 


Total 


553 













*Only those identified as taking both pretest and post test included. 
**Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test was given as a pretest. 

The Newark Title I Program established particular performance objectives for various grade levels to which 
Title I support was offered. The emphasis in the Newark Title I Program has been on improvement of 
reading. Performance objectives for all grades dealt with ^;hose pupils who had been recipients qf direct 
reading interventions. 

Each performance objective is stated iji the following pages prior to the table which details the results 
gathered from the test data- A statement based on the respective tables summarizes the conclusions 
concerning each perforrnance objective. 

Performance Objective 

In grades 1 and 2, participating Title 1 pupils receiving reading mie/vention will perform at or above grade 
level in reading comprehension and work knowledge when measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
in May r 1973 

TABLE IV-45 
TOTAL READING 
READING INTERVENTION NON-PUBLIC COMPONENT - GRADE ' 
MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENTS, NUi>IBER MEETING OBJECTIVE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST ^ PRIMEIR 
Posi test 5/73 

Grade N Grade Equivalent Mean* N^l .SG.E. N<1.8G.E, 

1 123 ' 1.7 44 79 

^firade equivalents were submitted. 



TABLE IV-46 
TOTAL READING 
REAOnyG INTERVENTION NON-PUBLIC COMPONENT - GRADE 2 
MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENTS, NUMBER MEETING OBJECTIVE 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
Post tesi 5/73 

Grade N Grade Equivalent Mean N>2.8G.E. N<2.8G.E. 

2 115 2.4 , 24 ■ ^ 91 

The performance objectives stated for grade 1 and 2 pupils is based on the national norm and that norm ^f 
1.8 and 2.8 grade equivalents was established as the proper grade level to which Titie I pupils would bV-^ 
compared. The average grade level of non-Title I non-public pupils in the Newark school system in the two 
grades was 2.1 G.E. and 3.3 G.E. respectively. In light. of the discussion of the national norm grade 
equivalent in sub-section 1.3, it is surprising that many of the Title I pupils in first and second grade of the 
non-public school system actually registered scores equal to the national expected grade equivalent. The 
objectivij for these two grades was not met, but was closely approximated in these two grades. 

PerformaK'^e Objective: 

In Grade 3, participating 1 iLle I pupils receiving reading intervention will demonstrate mean grade 
equivalent gains of at least 7 months f 0. 7) when measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test in May, 
1973. 

TABLE IV-47 
TOTAL REARNG 
READING INTERVENTION NON-PUBLIC COMPONENT - GRADE 3 
MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENTS DIFFERENCE, NUMBER MEETING OBJECTIVE 
ME TROPCfLITAN AC !IEVEMENT TEST 
Pretest 10/72 - Post test 5/73 

Pretest Post test Difference M<anth 
Grade N* Mean G.E. Mean G.E. Mean G.E. Participation N>0,7 N^O.7 

3 127 2.3 3.0 +0.7 7 61 66 

♦Only Reading Intervention pupils identified as taking both pretest and post test are included. 

The norm of seven months advance as a mean grade equivalent gain for third grade pupils was achieved. 
Forty eight percent of the reading intervention pupils did achieve this objective and the average mean grade 
equivalent gain was seven months (0.7 G:E.). 



Performance Objective: 

In grades 4, 5 and o participating Title I pupils receiving reading intervention will demonstrate mean grade 
equivalent gains of at least 6 months (0.6) when measured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test in May, 
1973, 

For the 88 identified pupils in grade 4, the proposed objective of an average gain of 0.6 G.E. was met and 
52% of these pupils actually met or surpassed that gain. For the 65 identified pupils \n grade 5, the 
proposed objective of an average gain of 0.6 G»E. was not met since the actual average gain was 0.5 G E. 
Forty five percent of the pupils, however, did achieve or surpass that goal. The 35 identified grade six 
pupils registered an average gain of 1 .3 G.E. which surpassed the stated objective. 




TABLE IV-48 
TOTAL READING 

READING INTERVENTION NON-PUBLIC COMPONENT GRADE 4, 5 AND 6 
MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENTS, DIFFERENCES AND NUMBER MEETING OBJECTIVE 

METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
Pretest 1 0/72 - Post test 5/73 







Pretest 


Post test 


Difference 


Month 






Grade 


N* 


Mean G.E. 


Mean G.E. 


Mean G.E. 


Participation 


N^O.6 




4 


88 


2.9 


3.5 


+0.6 


7 


46 


42 


5 


65 


3.4 


3.9 


+0.5 


7 


29 


36 


6 


35 


4.0 


5.3 


+ 1.3 


. 7 


28 


7 



*Only Reading Intervention pupils identified as taking both pretest and post test are included. 

In analyzing the results of the perforniance cbjectives, one must keep in mind that the Title I Reading 
Intervention pupils who Vi^ere measured by these objectives were those Title 1 participants who were 
identified as being most in need of reading help. The Title I pupils chosen for participation were behind the 
non-Title I pupils in reading level and the Title i Reading Intervention pupils were themselves at a lower 
reading level than their Title I classmates. Although the performance objectives v/ere not met by grades 2 
and 5 the analysis of Reading Intervention Title L pupils versus non reading Intervention Title I pupils 
points out that the performance of these pupils in terms of their reading gains was beyond that which 
would be expected for a group with their initial disadvantage. 

Comparative Anaiysis of Reading Intervention with f\!on|-Reading Intervention 

Project Coordinators for the non-public schools were requested~to ilidicate which of the Title I pupils 
received spjecial reading intervention. iSuch identification supplied the infornvation needed "to make a 
comparison of the reading intervention-Title I pupils with the non-reading intervention Title I pupils. Table 
lV-49 portrays the comparison across the non-public elementary schools for ti\e pretest as reported in the 
Interim Report. The indication from the mean grade equivalents was that those pupils selected to receive 
special reading intervention did on the average have a greater need for improvement in reading. In grade 6, 
» however, the evidence from the test scores did not support the premise that these pupils chosen for Title I 
reading intervention were selected'on the basis of need; a review of the process for selection of Title I 
reading intervention in these grades is recommended. 

TABLEIV~49 
TITLE 1 NON-PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
READING - NON-READING INTERVENTION 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - OCTOBER, 1972 







'^''^n-Reading 




Reading 








intervention 




Intervention 




Giade 


N 


Mean G.E. 


N 


Mean G.E. 


Difference 


2 


170 


1.8 


91 


1.6 


-0.2 


3 


167 


2.4 


107 


2.3 


-0.1 


4 


120 


3.1 


90 


2.9 


-0.2 


5 


102 


3.8 


69 


3.5 


-0.3 


6 


69 


3.7 


36 


4.0 


+ 0.3 
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Based on the information recorded in Table IV-49 (Title I Non-Public Elementary Pupils - Reading 
Intervention) a comparison similar to that made for the Interim Title I Evaluation report was calculated for 
the May, 1973 test and appears in Table IV-50. 

TABlvE IV-50 
TITLE I NON-PUBLIC^LEMENTARY PUPILS 
READING - NON-READING INTERVENTION 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST - MAY, 1973 







Non-Reading 




Reading 








Intervention 




Intervention 




Grade 


N 


Mean G.E. 


N 


Mean G.E. 


Difference 


2 


130 


2.6 


115 


2.4 


-0.2 


3 


135 


3.2 


127 


3.0 


-0.2 


4 


130 


3.7 


88 


3.5 


-0.2 


5 


98 


4.4 


65 


3.9 


-0.5 


6 


84 


4.7 


35 


5 3 


+ 0.6 



Comparison of the pretest Table IV-49 and the post tesi Table IV-50 results of the Title I reading 
interventions and non-reading intervention public elementary pupils shows that on the average the reading 
intervention pupils did not quite make gains comparable to the non-reading intervention pupils. Table 
IV-51 details these gains. The fact that the pupils chosen for reading intervention were behind the 
non-reading intervention pupils in October and have not on the average fallen any further behind is 
encouraging since it would be expected that these pupils left to thrimseJves would fall further behind. 

TABLE IV-51 

READING INTERVENTION - NON-READING INTERVENTION 
TITLE I NON-PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
TOTAL READING GAINS 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
Pretest 10/72 - Post test 5/73 



Grade 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Non-Reading 
Intervention 
Gain G.E. 

+0.8 
+0.8 
+0.6 
+0.6 
+ 1.0 



Reading 
Intervention 
Gain G.E. 

+0.7 
+0.7 
+0.6 
+0.5 
+ 1.3 



Reading Inter- 
vention Beyond 
Non-Reading 

-0.1 
-0.1 
0.0 
-0.1 
+ 0.3 



2.4 GENERAL PUPtL ACADEMIC/BEHAVIORAL PROGRESS 



The participants involved in the questionnaire survey were asked a series of questions concerning Title 1 
pupil progress in academic areas related to reading, as well as areas dealing with general behavioral changes. 
The responses of the Non-Public Elementary School Component participants are summarized in the 
following paragraphs. 

Seventy five percent (75%) of the Title I pupils reported they had paid better attention in class this year. 
Eighty ^hree percent (83%) said they liked to read more; 72% of the pupils felt they understood their 
teachers better, and 83% said they came to school more often. In addition, 83% of the pupils claimed they 
did their homework more often, and 54% indicated they asked questions in class more frequently this year. 
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Ninety nine percent (99%) of the Title 1 pupils reported they were interested in getting good grades in 
school. 

Seventy one percent (71%) of the pupils stated they considered themselves important members of their 
familbs; 5% replied in the negativ?^, and 24% said they were not sure. As for being important members of 
their class, 42% of the youngsters reported they were uncertain; 42% fell they were important members, 
and 1 2% of them responded that they were not. 

The genera] feeling of the Title I pupils regarding their overall academic work is reflected in their responses 
to the question, "How do you feel you are doing in your school work?" Twenty three percent (23%) 
reported they were doing "very good", and 39% indicated they were "doing good." Thirty six percent 
(36%) said they were making fair progress, wlule 3% slated they were doing poorly. 

Several other questions were a.^ked of these pupils dealing with the rapport they felt they had with their 
parents. The Title I pupil responses to these questions are reported as follows: 75% said they did talk over 
their problems with their parents; 25% replied in the negative. Eighty three percent (83%) of the pupils felt 
their parents did help them with their problems, while I 7% were cither not sure or said no. 

Twenty two percent (22%) of these same pupils reported that their parents were quite faithful in visiting 
their schools; 52%, however, wished their parents would come to the school more often, and 26% felt they 
did not want their parents to visit their schools more often. 

The academic/behavioral changes of the Title I pupils in grades kmdergarten through three were explored 
via the Pupil Questionnaire (Teacher Answered). Teachers who completed these instruments were directed 
to respond to several questions rel^t^d fo these areas. 

Their responses are presented immediately below. Teachers were asked to indicate the changes in the pupils' 
academic performance and behavior during the school year as a result of the Title I treatment. Table IV-52 
delineates the reactions of the teachers, in percentages, to a list of pupil characteristics, in terms of 
estimated degrees of change. 

From Table IV-52 it is apparent that the large majority of teachers saw either great improvement or at least 
"some" improvement in the above listed characteristics of the Title I pupils for whom they completed 
questionnaires. It can be stated, therefore, that, on the average, the teachers who responded to this question 
felt the pupils in kindergarten through grade three had evidenced academic/behavioral improvement as a 
result of the Title I treatment during the 1972-1973 school year. 

In an attempt to identify the needs of these same pupils from the teacher's perspective, an additional 
question was inserted in the Pupil Questionnaire (Teacher Ans>yered) that addressed the extent to which 
teachers felt the pupils required, certain specific programs. Table IV-53 presents the responses of the 
teachers, in percentages, to a list of programs needed by the pupils whom they were describing. 

Table IV-53 reveals the following findings. The majority of the teachers estimated that the Title I pupils in 
Kindergarten through' grade three were definitely in need of special reading programs. Eighty eight percent 
(88%) of these teachers, however, saw little or no requirement for special education programs (speech 
therapy, retarded, social and emotional maladjustment) for these pupils. Only 12% indicated either a very 
great or great need for special health programs in behalf of these pupils. In regard to the provision for 
special language arts programs, the teachers, on the average, estimated there was some need. Obviously, the 
large majority of teachers felt there was little or no requirement for special psychological/counseling 
programs for pupils at those grade levels. Equally evident is the fact that, on the average, they considered 
the need for'specia! bilingual programs to be minimal. 
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TABLE IV-52 
TITLE I PUPIL ACADEMIC/BEHAVIORAL CHANGES: 
AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS 

DEGREE OF CHANGE 
(In percentages) 



CHARACTERISTICS 
(Areas of Change) 


Great 
Improvement 
1 


Improvement 
2 


No Change 
3 


Chang( 

theW 
4 


I Infier^tflTifiinff nf nral inQtriirfinn^ 


19 




12 




Understanding of written instruction 


15 


56 


27 


1 


Attendance 


]3 


32 


53 


3 


Oral expression 


15 


56 


28 




ResDonsibilitv in comnletinE class 
assignment 


14 




33 


2 


Behavior in class 


13 


47 


36 


4 


Interest in English (Language arts) 


14 


65 


22 


- 


Pupil's self-image 


20" 


59 


20 


- 


Writing ability 


13 


55 


30 


2 


Vocabulary identification 


13 


67 


19 


1 


Vocabulary usage 


13 


61 


26 




Pronunciation 


12 


^4 


24 




Spelling 


12 


70 


17 




Story Telling. 


14 


52 


33 




Interest in Reading 


21 


69 


10 





[e for 



Again, in terms of needs, the teachers were directed to identify which level of reading materials would be 
most appropriate for the sampled pupils in the next school year. Nine percent (9%) of the teachers selected 
materials that are at grade level pr more above in difficulty; 41% selected materials that are at grade level in 
difficulty; 23% identified materials at half grade level bdow in difficulty, arid 20% felt materials that are a 
grade level or more below in difficulty were most appropriate for the Title I pupils in Kindergarten through 
grade three. The remaining teachers (7%) judged that none of the above alternatives were applicable to the 
pupils for whom they were responding. 

Parents of Title I pupils were also considered in thie overall effort to collect data about the general 
•academic/behavioral progress of the Title I pupils. They were asked, therefore, to react to a set of questions 
related to these areas^ Their responses are discussed below. * 
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TABLE IV— 53 
TITLE I PUPIL NEEDS: 
AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS 



EXTENT NEEDED 
(In percentages) 



PROGRAM(S) 


very jviucn 

1 


iviucn 
2 


3 


INOi JNCi 

4 


Special reading 


22 


32 


27 


19 


Special education program (speech therapy, 
retarded, social and emotional maladjustment 


16 


6 


19 


69 


Special health program 


4 


8 


22 


66 


Special language arts program 


14 


28 


21 


36 


Special psychological/counseling program 


3 


. 7 


20 


71 


> 

Special bilingual program 


4 


9 


12 


75 



Initially, they were asked how they thought their children felt they themselves were doing in school this 
yean Fourteen percv.nt (14%) of the parents reported that they thought their children were quite pleased 
with their own progress; 49% indicated their children felt they were doing "good," whiie 33% stated "fair," 
and 4% of the parents thought their children considered themselves to be doing rather poorly. The majority 
of parents were of the mind that their children displayed healthy and positive attitudes toward their general 
progress in school this year. 

This conclusion is supported by the vast majority of parents (99%) who responded positively to the 
question: "Dp you feel your child wants to get good grades?". In addition, 92% of the parents said their 
children liked most things about school. 

The parents were also directed to provide some indication as to how they saw their children's general 
• academic progress. Sixty one percent (61%) viewed their children's progress in school this year either as 
having been "very good" or "good". Thirty seven percent (37%) reported "fair", and 6% replied their 
children had done poorly. 

This is not to say, however, that the parents were completely satisfied with their children's academic 
progress in areas related to reading improvement. On the contrary, while they seemed in general to be 
pleased with their children's work, the majority (70%) indicated, for example, that they felt their children 
should be writing better than they were at present. This statistic calls to mind a similar one (75%) in 
response to an earlier question to the parents regarding their estimate of their children's reading 
improvement; i.e., in both cases the parents felt their children should be doing better. On the other hand, 
the realistic approach of the parents toward the Title I Program conducted in behalf of their children is 
reflected in their responses to other questions dealing with spelling and speaking skills. Eighty two percent 
(82%) of the parents estimated that their children had improved in spelling, and 81% reported in a similar 
fashion about their children's improved speaking skills. 

The parents were also requested to react to a set of questions cor^ceming their children's progress in several 
activities related to better study habits as compared to last year. ^ Forty eight percent (48%) of the parents 
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reported t]iC\r children were spending more time studying. Twenty one pereent (219?) thought their 
ehildren were planning their study time better. Fifty five perc ent (55%) felt their children were doing their 
homework more often, and 42% indicated their children showed more care about the neatness and accuracy 
of their homework. 

The 1972-1973 Title 1 Program design called for the implementation of Cultural Enrichment Activities in 
support of the instructional treatment provided the Title I pupils. These activities consisted of on-premise 
(within the school environment) and off-premise (field trips) group functions. In an effort to determine the 
types and kinds of activities provided to the pupils during the school year, the survey participants were 
asked to respond to several questions which addressed this sphere of the program. Their responses are 
reported immediately below. 

Ten percent (10%) of the Title I pupils went on trips to the loo. Twenty percent (20% visited museums; 
28%' viewed stage plays; 13%- were entertained at movie theatres; 39% indicated they went ''other places'', 
and 37% stated they had not taken any field trips during the year. !n reference to the last statement it 
should be noted> however, that a number of the individual schools in the Title I attendance areas had 
planned to implement their field trip activities subsequent to the administration of this questionnaire 
survey. 

With regard to on-premise functions, 46% of the pupils saw puppet shows; 48%' engaged in public speaking 
before their class; 22% had the opportunity to act as masters of ceremonies at class functions, and 59% 
shared experiences in acting out stories with other pupils. Eighteen percent (18%) of the pupils, however, 
reported they did not do any of the above things. 

Teachers who responded for Title 1 pupils in Kindergarten through grade three regarding pupil participation 
in Title 1 Cultural Enrichment Activities reported in the following percentages: 

Af TTVITY PERCENT OF TEACHERS 

^ RESPONDING 



• Field trips (museums, theatre, etc.) 60 

• Jn-school assemblies 63 

• Art programs 1 5 

• Exposure to social environment of other commitnities 1 2 

• Other cultural enrichment activities 36 

• None ot the above 16 



From these data it can be determined that the emphasis of the Cultural Enrichment Activities to which 
Title I pupils in the early elementary grades were exposed laid within the areas of field trips and in-school 
assemblies. 

As to approximately how many clock hours these same pupils spent in Title I Cultural Enrichment 
Activities, teachers reported according to these percentages: 7% of the teachers said the pupils about whom 
they were completing questionnaires spent no time at all; 5 1% of the teachers stated from one to 10 hours; 
10%, II to 20 hours; 5%, 21 to 30 hours; 13%. more than 30 hours, and 14% indicated they did not know. 

Available district statistical documentation on Title I cultural enrichment activities was also reviewed by the 
evaluation agency in order to broad^m the description of these activities. Table IV-54 presents the findings 
drav/n from this review and analysis. 
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TABLE IV-54 
CONSOLIDATED STATISTICAL DATA 
1972-1973 TITLE I CULTURAL ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 
NON-PUBLIC ELEMENTARY COMPONENT 



Pupils 

ON-SCHOOL PREMISES 2,507 

OFF-SCHOOL PREMISES 3,094 140 255 3,489 65 

In the interest of providing data about the value the Title 1 participants and parents actually placed upon 
these Cultural Enrichment Activities, the evaluation agency inserted in the survey instruments a series of 
questions designed to elicit inforfnation about participant value judgements regarding these activities. The 
following paragraphs summarize these data. 

Title 1 irfncipals, on the average, felt that this year's Cultural Enrichment Activities made "much" 
contribution to the success of the program in their respective schools. Project coordinators, again on the 
average were just as positive in their collective judgement. They indicated that the Cultural Enrichment 
Activities provided great contribution, and stressed the importance of this particular segment of the Title I 
Program in relation to their own responsibilities. 

Project teachers responded in a fashion similar to the principals and coordinators in that they judged, on 
the average, that these activities had been of assistance to them in their Title I instructional efforts during 
the year. They likewise indicated that the presence of such Cultural Enrichment Activities in the Title I 
Program was of importance to them in relation to their instructiowal pursuits. 

2.5 TITLE I PROGRAM VALUE 

The sampled participants in the Non-Public Elementary School Component responded to a number of 
questions about the overall value of the Title I Program conducted in the Newark School District during the 
1972-1973 school year. These questions were designed to elicit the participants knowledge, opinions and 
feelings regarding several aspects of the program. Principals of schools in the Title I attendance areas were 
asked to what extent they felt the objectives for the Title I Program in their schools were being 
accomplished. 

Fifty percent (50%) felt they were being accomplished to a very great extent; 25%, to a great extent, and 
25% thought the objectives were being accomplished to some extent. 

Project coordinators were asked the same question. Their responses are as follows: 9%, to a very great 
extent; 55%, to a great extent; 27%, to some extent, and 9% reported that the objectives were being 
accomplished to only a little extent. 

It is apparent that the Title I coordinators generally felt that the program objectives for their respective 
schools were being accomplished. 

The principals also had the opportunity to rate the degree various significant factors within the program 
contributed to the success of Title I in their individual schools. The project coordinators were likewise given 
this opportunity. Tables IV-55 and IV-56 present the responses in percentages. 



PARTICIPANTS NUMBER OF 

„ . A^.. . lUlAL ACTIVITIES 

Teachers Adult Volunteers 

151 83 2,741 20 
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TABLE IV-SS 
RATINGS OF SIGNIFICANT FACTORS 
RELATED TO THE SUCCESS OF TITLE I: 
BY PRINCIPALS 



RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



FACTORS 

Supplementary instructional 
equipment 

Opportunities for positive change 
regarding pupil attidues toward 
school 

Prqiect teacher (s) 

Supportive pupil services(e.g., 
health, nutritional, psycho- 
logical) 

Project coordinator 

More iiK^ividualized help to pupils 

Teacher aides 

Community aides 

In-service training 



Coiitfihuted 
Very Much 



100 



Contributed 
Much 



Contributed 
Little 

3 



No 

Contribution 
4 



75 



100 



2.^ 
100 
100 
100 
75 
50 



75 



50 



The data contained in these tables point up rather readdy the fact that both the principals and project 
coordinators, on the average, were quite generous in their ratings of the various significant factors that 
contributed to the success of the Title I Program in their schools. Each factor that was addressed by both 
types of Title I administrative personnel received a rating that indicated it contributed either 'Very 
greatly" or to ''much'* extent in the successful implementation of the Title I Program. 

The parents of Title 1 pupils in the Non-Public Elementary School Component were questioned about their 
Judgment of the overall program's value during the 1972-1973 school year. The great majority of parents 
(96%) who completed Parent Questionraires thought their children had been helped by the Title I Program 
conducted in their children's schools. Sixty five percent (65%) of these parents, however, did expect their 
children to get more from the program than they had gotten so far. Ninety percent (90%) of these parents 
also indicated that the project teachers were helping their children when they needed it. 

These data suggest the idea that while the parents' expectations of the program's effectiveness in relation to 
their children's improvement were not entirely met, they felt, nevertheless, that their children were 
definitely being helped by their involvement in the Title I activities. 
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TABLE IV-56 
RATINGS OF SIGNIFICANT FACTORS 
RELATED TO THE SUCCESS OF TITLE I: 
BY PROJECT COORDINATORS 



RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



FACTORS 

Supplementary instructional 
equipment 

Opportunities for positive change 
regarding pupil attitudes toward 
school 

Supporting pupil services (e.g., 
health, nutrition, psycho- 
logical) 

More individualized help to pupils 

Teacher aides 

Community aides 

In-service training 

Principal 

Project Teacher (s) 



Contributed 
Very Much 
1 



82 



Contributed 
Much 
2 



18 



Contributed 
Little 
3 



No 

Contribution 

4 . 



.45 

36 
73 
73 
55 
45 
64 
64 



45 

36 
27 
•27 
36 
45 
36 
27 



18 



9 
9 



The parents were particularly complementary to the principal's staff (i.e., vice-principal, clerk, teachers, 
etc.) in response to a question asking about the cooperation and support offered to their school's Title I 
Program by these various personnel. Ninety eight percent (98%) of the parents reported that the principals' 
staff were either "most satisfactory" or "satisfactory" in their cooperation and support of ihe Title I 
Program. Apparently the large majority of parents of the Title I pupils in the Non-Public Elementary 
School Component were generally happy with the compatibility that existed between -the Regular School 
Program and the Title I Program in their respective schools. 

In terms of pupil needs which should be met by the Title I Program, these same parents were asked to rate 
the degree of importance they placed upon the Title I Program providing help to their children in certain 
academic/behavioral areas. Their responses, in percentages, are presented in Table IV-57. 

From the data presented in this table, it is apparent that the parents of Title I pupils, on the average, felt it 
was quite important that the Title I Program help their children improve in each of the areas listed. This 
collective reaction of . the parents, in turn, suggests two considerations: (1) the variety of demands the 
parents personally place upon the program, and (2) the potential they are willing to credit to the program's 
capabilities of effectiving positive academic/behavioral changes in their children. 
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TABLE IV-57 

TITLE I PUPIL NEEDS TO BE MET BY THE TITLE I PROGRAM . 
DEGREES OF IMPORTANCE; AS REPORTED BY PARENTS 



AREAS 

Improve his/her reading 

Gain self-confidence 

Act more obedient 

Be proud of his/her background 

Develop respect for the rights of others 

Develop his/her ability to think for 
himself/herself 

Develop a respect for property and 
materials 

Be able to speak and write better 

Improve his/her grades 



Very Important 
1 

89 
70 
57 

62 
6> 

77 

68 
85 

86 



OPINION 

(In percentages) 

Important 
2 

10 

26 
30 
29 
27 

27 
14 
12 



Little Importance 
3 



12 
9 
5 



6 
1 

2 



2.6 PROJECT COORDINATOR/TEACHER SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



Part of the services in Newark's Title I Program were those given to project teachers and coordinators to 
assist them in the professional responsibilities. Included in these supportive services were: paraprofessionals, 
in-service- training, specialists, and audio/visual materials. The sample of coordinators, teachers and other 
professionals associated with the Non-Public Elementary School Component were asked to react to 
questions concerning these services. 

AH 100% of the teachers, when questioned about the appropriateness of the available printed materials and 
textbooks they utilized in- their Title I instructional activities, responded positively. They felt, in general, 
that these aids were appropriate for their use. Ninety two percent (92%) of the project teachers also 
reported the instractional equipment available to them was appropriate to their needs. 

The project teachers were asked to rate tht extent to which they felt the in-service training activities in 
which they participated since September, 1972, assisted them in their instructional treatment of Title I 
pupils. Table IV-58 presents their responses, in percentages. 

From the data presented in Table IV-58, -H is apparent that the great majority of the project teachers found 
these in-service activities which concentrated on new and/or innovative teaching methods and techniques, as 
well as those which dealt with the diagnosis of pupil problems offered them the most assistance in their 
instructional treatment of Title I pupils. On the average, the project teachers rated these in-service activities 
as either of gieat assistance or of "some" assistance to them. Eighty percent (80%) of them also rated 
reading as either of great assistance or of "some" assistance to them, thus pointing up their positive reaction 
to the program's efforts to provide the teachers with continual exposure to current reading pedagogy. . 
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TABLE IV-58 
TITLE I IN-SERVICE TRAINING ACTIVITIES: 
EXTENT OF ASSISTANCE. AS DETERMINED 
BY PROJECT TEACHERS 



RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



lIN-oliKVldi ACllVi 1 1 


Great 
Assistance 

1 


Assistdnce 
2 


Little 

Aroisiaiice 
3 


No 

ASSlSlal 

4 


Reading 


50 


30 


10 


10 


^English Language Arts 


43 


29 


29 


- 


English Second Language 


- 


67 


33 


- 


Cultural Enrichment 


— 


25 


50 


25 


Now anH 'or \t%nfwnf\vf* tpjiphiniy 

methods and techniques 


44 


44 


11 


- 


Diagnosis of Pupil Problems 


67 


1 1 


11 


11 


individualized Instruction 


40 


50 




10 


Use of Equipment and Materials 


44 


33 ■ 


11 


11 


Use of School Plant and Facilities 


29 


43 




29 


Administrative & Management 
Techniques 




60 




40 


Community Relations 


20 


60 




20 



Title I project coordinators were also asked to respond to a similar question concerning their in-service 
training activities. Table IVr59 reports the responses of the coordinators is? percentages. 

The coordinators were n^t quite as positive (high) in their ratings of the various in-service activities as were 
the teachers. On the average, the coortlinators felt that these activities were either of '*some" or "little" 
assistance to them. 

The majority of project coordinators, however* did indicate that the in-service activities dealing with 
Reading had offered them the most assistance in their Title I responsibilities. English Language Arts 
activitie.s, as well as instruction in the diagnosis of pupil problems, and individual- zed instruction received 
the next highest ratings (2,4). 

The responses of both project teachers and coordinators, as presented in Tables IV-58 and iy-59, support 
the fact that efforts were made during the school year to provide these Title I personnel with in-service 
training appropriate and beneficial to their respective job descriptions and responsibilities. 



TABLE IV-59 

TITLE I IN-SERVICE TRAINING ACTIVITIES: EXTENT OF ASSISTANCE; 
AS DETERMINED BY PROJECT COORDINATORS 



RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



IN-SERVICE ACTIVITY 


Great 
Assistance 
1 


Assistance 
2 


Litlle 
Assistance 

3 


No 

Assistai 
4 


Reading 


24 


40 


40 




English Language Arts 


14 


43 


29 


14 


Cultural Enrichment 


- 


38 


63 


- 


Diagnosis of pupil problems 


11 


56 


11 


22 


Individualized Instruction 


1 1 


44 


33 


1 1 


Use of Equipment and Materials 


10 


50 


20 


20 


Use of School Plant and Facilities 


17 


33 


17 


33 


Administrative, Management a^id 
Planning Techniques 




33 


56 


1 1 


Community relations 


10 


30 


50 


10 


Dissemination Techniques and 
Procedures 


20 


40 


40 





Both project teachers and coordinators were requested to : nswer two questions that were designed to elicit 
information about the importance they personally placed upon the role of the Title I teacher aides in 
relation to their own Title I instructional activities, and the extent to which they felt these same aides had 
helped them in their activities this year. 

Ail (100%) of the project coordinators and 67% of the project teachers reported that the teacher aides were 
of great importance to tii*^m in their own Title I instructional activities. Thirty three percent (33%) of the 
project teachers placed ''son^e" importance upon the role of the teacher aides. 

All (100%) of the project coordinators and 66% of the project teachers indicated they felt the teacher aides 
were either of great assistance or some assistance to them in their Title I responsibilities this year. Twenty 
^wo percent (22%) of the teachers were of the opinion that the teacher aides offered little assistance during 
the year, and 1 1% of the teachers reported they felt the teacher aides were of no assistance to them in their 
Title I instructional activities. 

It would appear that on the average, the project coordinators saw somewhat more importance in the role of 
the teacher aide than did the project teachers. It also seems that the project coordinators, again, on the 
average, felt the teacher aides offered greater assistance to them than the project teachers felt in relation to 
these same personnel. 
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The role of the communicy aide was yet another factor addressed by the project coordinaiors and teachers 
in terms of importancr^ and assistance to them in their Title I responsibilities. 



Ninety one percent (91%) of the coordinators and 90% of the project teachers rated the importance of the 
community aides to their own Title I activities as having been euher of great or of some importance, thus 
indicating that the majority of both coordinators and teachers saw significant value in the services of the 
community aides. Nine percent (9%) of the coordinators and 10% of the teachers .saw "little importance" in 
thi role of the community aides in relation to their own Title I activities. 

In r.^gard to the extent to which the project coordinators and teachers estimated several other identified 
'factors' within the program, were of help to them in their Title I responsibilities during the 1972-1973 
school year. Tables IV-60 and IV-61 delineate and post their tabulated responses in percentages. 

TABLE IV-60 

EXTENT TO WHICH SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN THE TITLE I PROGRAM ASSISTED 
PROJECT COORDINATORS: AS REPORTED BY COORDINATORS 



RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



FACTORS 

Title 1 Central Office S*.aff 
Parental Involvement 
Principal 

Consultant Services 
Project Teachers 

Instructional equipment and materials 

Opportunities for professional 
improvement 

Provision for greater intensified 
instructional concentration in 
Pre-K through grade 3 

Provision for pupil supportive services, 
e.g., health, psychological, etc. 

Title I Program dissemination 
procedures 



Great 
Assistance 
1 

55 
45 
90 



73 
82 

20 

45 
20 

27 



Assistance 
2 

45 
55 
10 
60 
9 
18 

20 
55 



50 



55 



Little 
Assistance 
3 



No 
Assistance 
4 



30 
18 



10 



50 



10 



20 



18 



10 
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" TABLE IV-61 

EXTENT TO WHICH SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN THE TITLE I PROGRAM ASSISTED 
PROJECT TEACHERS. AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS 



RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



FACTORS 


Great 
Assistance 
1 


Assistance 
2 


Little 
Assistance 
3 


No 

Assistai 
4 


Title I Project Coordiivitor 


55 


36 


9 




Title I Central Office Staff 


42 


25 


8 


25 


Parental Involvement 


36 


27 


27 


9 


Consultant Services 


43 


29 


14 


14 


Instructional equipment and materials 


60 


40 






Opportunities for professional 
improvement 


50 


20 


30 




Provision for greater intensified 
instructional concentration in 
Pre-K through grade 3 


58 


25 


17 




Provision for pupil supportive services, 
e.g., health, psychological, etc. 


55 


27 . 


9 


9 



From the data contained in these Tables, it can be determined that both project coordinators and teachers, 
on the average, considered most of the factors listed as having been either of great assistance or of some 
assistance to them during the school year. It is of interest to note that the majority of both the pioject 
coordinators and teachers demonstrated a positive reaction to the 'parental involvement' factor in terms of 
the assistance it rendered them in their Title I responsibilities. 

In an effort to identify the forms of- assistance the project teachers would like to have provided them in 
their Title I teaching efforts, these instructional personnel were asked to indicate which forms of assistance 
they would like. Their responses are as follows: 



FORMS OF ASSISTANCE 



TEACHER RESPONSES IN 
PERCENTAGES 



More teacher aides 

More books 

More audio/visual aids 

More in-service teacher training programs 

Remodeling of facilities 

Consultant services 

More community aides 

Use of a structured reading program 



75 
50 
42 
33 
25 
42 
17 
33 
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It is evident from these responses that a majority of the project teachers reacted strongly to two forms of 
assistance which appeared on the list; namely, provision for more teacher aides (75%) and more books 
(50%), . ' 

Efforts were also made to obtain a general reaction by the project coordinators to certain characteristics of 
the project teachers. The coordinators were requested to rate these characteristics on a scale of four, 
ranging from one equals "excellent" to four equals "below average". The listed characteristics included the 
quality of work the teachers produced, their interest in work, their ability to work with others, their 
initiative, dependability, cooperation, and punctuality. Without exception, each of these characteristics was 
given an average rating by the project coordinators that fell between excellent and above average. This 
finding points up the general positive attitude the project coordinators held in relation to the project 
teachers in their respective schools. 

Both project coordinators and teachers were requested to estimate the amount of time they spent in various 
I'itle I activities. They were instructed to base their estimates on the percentage of time they usually spent 
on a given activity proportionate to the total number of working hours in a normsl school week. A 
summary of their responses is presented in the following paragraphs. 

In addition to the time and, effort involved in the performance of their administrative duties, the average 
amount of time the project coordinators spent in the following Title I coordinator functions was between 
1% and 10%: 

• Teaching Title 1 pupils 

• Scheduling and arranging Title I activities 

• Meeting with Title I Parent Councils 

• Conducting In-service training for teachers 

• Receiving In-service training 

• Developing curriculum materials for Title I Program 

• Observing and/or monitoring Title I Project Teachers in ciassroQiiis 

• Time spent in Title I office (school) 

• Non-Title I duties, e.g., general school duties 

• Providing Title I Programs dis^semination materials to concerned groups 

A review of the project coordinators' job. description, as outlined in the TITLL I APPLICATION FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1972-1973, indicates that the "planned" activities and responsibilities of these Title I 
personnel were realized during the school year. 

This was likewise the case with reference to the job description of the project teachers, also to be found in 
the above mentioned document. Those teachers who responded to a similar question estimated that the 
great majority of their time, as would be expected, was spent in reading instruction; of the remaining time, 
the teachers reported that their efforts were fairly well divided a^^^ong the following activities: 

• English language arts 

• Diagnosis of pupil problems 
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. • Meeting with parent/community groups • 

• In-service training 

4 

• Cultural enrichment activities 

• Giving instruction/direction, training, etc., to teacher aides and/or community aides 
• • Testing 

Title I teacher aides and community aides were included in the administration of the evaluation 
instrumentation. They were provided questionnaires wliich contained questions eliciting information about 
their pre-service and in-service training sessions, their responsibilities and duties as Title I aides, as well as 
their personal evaluation of their Title I activities. The following paragraphs are devoted to a discussion of 
the data collected from these two source.s. 

Sixty three percent (63%) of the Title I teacher aides who completed questionnaires in the Non-Public 
Elementary School Component did participate in pre-service training related to their positions prior to the 
opening of the 1972-1 973 school year. Thirty eight percent, however, had no such training. 

The majority (69%) did participate in in-service training during tie school year. Of these, 7% spent from 
one to five hours in in-service training since September, 1972. Another 7% of the teacher aides spent from 
11-15 hours; 14%, from 21-25 hours, and 50% spent more than 25 hours in such training. 

Seventy one percent (71%) indicated tMt their in-service training sessions were, always conductgd for 
teacher aides only; 14% said "most of the time"; 7%, however, stated they seldom participated in in-service 
training sessions that were isolated to Title I teacher aides alone, and another 7% reported they had never 
attended session;^ that were for teacher aides only. 

The teacher aides were asked to identify the major subject areas covered by their in-sen'ice training 



activities. Their responses, in percentages, are delineated as fol-ows: 

A. TRAINING COVERING TECHNIQUES FOR CLASSROOM TEACHER AIDE 

ASSISTANCE: RESPONSES 

(In percentages) 

Conduct of drills 38 

Construction of visual aids for teachers and pupils 69 

Instructions on how to read pupils 75 

Instruction on how to conduct educational games for pupils 50 

How to locate community resource persons who may benefit pupils' 

education 13 

Training in operation of audio-visual devices • 69 

Training in methods of tutoring pupils 44 

Instruction in the duties of a teacher aide 75 

Instruction in how to cope with disciplinary problems 38 
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TEACHER AIDE 
RESPONSES 



Instruction in classroom management 50 

Training in administration and proctoring of educational tests 38 

Instruction in the major concepts and ideas which are the objectives of the 

Title 1 program for the pupils you ars requested to help 63 

Instruction on how to supervise workbook activity while teacher instructs 

pupils 50 

Instructions on how to supervise children on excursions, at lunchtime, 

during recess, etc. 44 

B. TRAINING COVERING THE ROLE OF TEACHER AIDE RELATED 
TO COMMUNITY SERVICES: 

Instructions concerning the contributions the teacher aide can make to 
school instructional staff, administrative staff and community 
personnel 31 

Training in the role the teacher aide can play by accompanying service 

personnel to the homes of pupils 6 

Training in the role a teacher aide can play in assisting parents to understand 

their children's school problems 31 

Training in assisting health personnel in their duties 6 

Training in clerical duties expected to be performed by teacher aides 31 

C. TRAINING DIRECTED TOWARD INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES: 

Reading 69 

English Language Arts 3 1 

English as a second language 13 

Other academic subjects 56 



At least two conclusions can be drawn from the data reported above: namely, (1) the project teacher aides 
were exposed to a wide diversification of in-service training activities during the 1972-1973 school year; and 
(2) these in-service activities were most appropriate to the responsibilities (job descriptions) of the teacher 
aides as outlined in the TITLE I APPLICATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1972-1973. 

Fifty four percent (54%) of these teacher aides reported that the in-service training helped them to a very 
great extent in performing their duties, while the remaining 46% indicated they were assisted to a great 
extent by their involvement in the teacher aide in-service training program during the year. All (100%) of 
them stated they were perfectly cognizant of their particular Title I duties, in that these duties had been 
clearly defined and explained to them. 
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In iiti offon 10 obtain iiiformalion related to the amount of time the projeet teacher aides devoted Ui their 
various responsibilities duiaig a noimal school week, a series of questions was included in their evaluation 
instrument which elicited their estimates of time spent on several inajor Title I duties. A total of 16 teacher 
aides in the Non-Public Elementary School Component completed questionnaires. The responses of these 
personnel, in actual numbers, to this particular scries of questions are as follows: 



Question: Please estimate the amount of time in a normal school week which is devoted to 



1. Assisting directly in Title I Classrooms. 

Possible Responses 

No time at all 
Less than 20% 
2 1 -40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 

More than 80% 

2. AssisdngTi !e I instruction thrr.igh performing clerical work. 



4. 



Teacher Aide Responses in Aciui'l Numbers 



0 
0 
0 
I 

5 
10 



Possible Responses 

None at all 
Less than 207^- 
21-40% 
41-60%. 
61-80%, 

More than 80% 



Teacher Aiide Respc^nses in Actual Numbers 



3 
4 
6 
1 

2 
0 



Assisting Title I pupils outside the formal classroom situation (e.g„ tutoring, make-up classes, etc.) 
Possible Responses Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 



None at all 
Less than 20% 
21-40%, 
41-60%. 
61-807,, 

More than 80% 



2 
4 
4 
2 
3 
1 



Assisting related Title I Community Services (e.g., accompanying social worker on home visits, etc.) 
Possible Responses Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 



None at all 
Less than 20% 
21-40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 

More than 80% 



5 
6 
3 
1 
1 

0 
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5. 



Assisting Special Services connected with Title I Program (e.g., working v/ith school nurse, etc.) 



Possible Responses 



Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 



None at all 
Less than 20% 



8 
6 
0 
2 
0 
0 



21-40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 



More than 80% 



6. Performing dudes in or for the school which are not part of your Title I duties. 



Possible Responses 



Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 



None at all 
Less than 20% 



12 
3 



21-40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 



0 
0 
0 



More than 80% 



It is apparent that the Title I teacher aides in the Non-Public Elementary School Component have been 
utilized to a very great extent in assisting directly in the Title I classrooms, in that all but one who 
responded reported they spent either from 61-80% of their time, or more than 80% of their time in the 
Title I classrooms. This finding is in concert with the specified Title I teacher aide responsibilities identified 
in the, TITLE I APPLICATION FOR THE 1972-1973 FISCAL YEAR. In short, the teacher aides were 
used, in terms of proportionate time allotments, to the best advantage of the overall Title I instructional 
situation; i.e., they worked most of the time, directly assisting tne teachers and Title I pupils in the 
classrooms. 

In addition to providing information about the amount of time spent in their various Title I activities, the 
Title I teacher aides were also asked to rate these activities in terms of their importance to the overall 
success of the Title I Program. The rating scale ranged from '*very important" equals one, to *'no 
importance" equals four. An analysis of their collective responses for each of the activities listed above 
reveals the following findings: 

1. Those activities directly related to Title I pupil instructional assistance received the highest 
ratings; they were considered to be *'very important". 

2. Other activities which were not directly related to Title I pupil instructional assistance, yet did 
involve some degree of personal contact with the children (e.g., monitoring Title I pupils at 
lunchtime, etc.), received ratings by the majority of the teacher aides which indicated they were 
of some importance to the overall success of the Title I Program. 

Title I project coordinators were provided the opportunity to give their general ratings of the teacher aides 
in their schools in reference to certain specified characteristics related to their roles in the Title I Program. 
Table iy-62 offers a statistical breakdown of the coordinators' responses in percentages. 

The data contained in this Table show that, on the average, the project coordinators felt the teacher aides 
exhibited the identified characteristics from an "excellent" to an "above average*' extent in the conduct of 
their work assignments. 
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TABLE IV-62 
I EACHER AIDE CHARACTERISTICS: RATINGS, 
BY PROJECT COORDINATORS 



RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



CHARACTERISTICS 








DCIUW tWCTa^C 


Ability to learn 


55 


36 


9 




Quality of work 


64 


36 






Quantity of work 


55 


45 


- 




Interest in work 


55 


45 






Ability to work with others 


73 


18 


9 




Initiative 


73 


18 


9 




Dependability 


82 


18 






Cooperation 


82 


18 






Punctuality (absences and 
tardiness) 


64 


27 


9 





The Title I community aides also responded to questions similar to those asked of the teacher aides. Their 
reactions are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Seventy percent (70%) of the Title 1 community aides indicated they had participated in pre-service training 
prior to the opening of the 1972-1973 school year; 30% had no pre-service training; 91%, however, did 
report they were involved in in-service training during the year. 

Fifty five percent (55%) of these personnel spent more than 25 hours in various in-service activities since 
September, 1972; and 36% of these aides estimated, in turn, that their in-service sessions were always 
conducted for community aides only, while 36% reported their sessions were held only for them "most of 
the time/' Nine percent (9%) stateu they seldom participated in in-service training activities which were 
conducted only for community aides, and 9% indicated they were never givei: such training by themselves. 

One half (50%) of the community aides who completed questionnaires felt the in-service training sessions 
were of 'Very*' great benefit to them in the perfomance of their Title I duties; the other 50% reported the 
in-service training sessions were of great help to them. 

In addressing the types and kinds of in-service training activities provided to them during the school year, 
82% of the community aides stated they had been involved in in-service training sessions that offered 
information concerning the objectives of the Title I Program. Eighty two percent (82%) of the aides who 
completed questionnaires also stated they had received instructions in Iho methods of explaining the 
purposes of the Title I Program and activities to parents and community groups. In addition, 64% of the 
community aiJes were provided instruction in the methods of offering training sessions to parents. Again, 
82% of the aides indicated they received information related to social agencies and services available to 
parents, and 36% said they participated in training for routine clerical work required for the Title I 
Program. 
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Finally, 91% of the community aides were provided with general training in the duties required for working 
within the scope of the Title I Program. AH of the aides reported that their Title 1 duties had been clearly 
defined and explained to them. 

As in the case of the Title 1 teacher aides, the community ;iides were asked to estimate the amount of time 
in a normal school week they spent in fulfilling their various Title 1 duties. 

In regard to assisting directly in Title 1 classrooms, 36% of the community aides indicated they spend no 
time ;jt all in such activities, while 369^ of them estimated they spent less than 207^ of their time in a 
normal schu^I week, and 187^ judged that they were involved directly in the Title 1 classrooms between 
219^ and 40% of their time. Nine percent (97) e^^timated the amount of time as having I een between 617 
and 807. 

The majority (817) of the community aides estimated they spent between 207 and 807 of their normal 
school week assisting Title I parents (e.g., truining services, developing parental interest, etc,). 

hi estimating the amount of time they devoted to the performance of clerical work tor Title I activities 
only. 27% of the aides reported "no time at alT': 647 said 'Mess than 207'\ and 9% stated they devoted 
between 217- and 407. 

Forty five percent (457) of the community aides reported that they spent between 21-407 of their time in 
a normal school week devoting their efforts to Title I Community Services fe,g,, visiting homes of 
participating Title I pupils, etc.), and 54% indicated they spent from 417 to 807 of their time in similar 
activities. 

When asked how iruch of their time was taken up with performing duties in or for the school which were 
not part of their Title I duties, 457 reported ''no time at all": 457 of them estimated 'less than 207", and 
10% indicated from 417- to 80% of their time during a normal school week. 

It is apparent, from a review of the community aide "job description" outlined in the TITLE I 
APPLICATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1972-1973, that the findings presented above support the fact 'hdt 
these aides were involved in the kinds and types of Title I activities for which they were engaged. 

As to the degree of importance they personally placed upon their various Title I duties, the aides, on the 
average, gave high priority to all those duties listed for their reactions {ratings: degree of importance - on a 
scale of four ranging from one equals "very important" to four equals *'not important"). The overall 
average rating was 1.5, with ''explaining the role of the schools and the Title I Program to parents and 
community members" receiving tlie highest rating of 1.2." Assisting with clerical work" received the lowest 
rating of 2.0. 

It would seem that in the minds of the community aides, the actual contact they mad^ with parents and 
community members was of prime importance in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

The parents of Title I pupils in the Non-Publie Elementary School Component were also asked a question 
about the importance of the community aide in the schools. Several areas of concern were listed and the 
parents were requested to rate the degree of importance of the community aides relative to each area. Table 
IV-63 provides the responses of the parents in percentages. 

From the data in Table IV-63 it can be determined that, on the average, the parents who responded to this 
question, felt that each of the areas listed was either of "great importance" or "some importance", in terms 
of the work done by the Title I community aides in the schools to which they were assigned. 
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TABLE IV-63 

IMPORTANCE OF TITLE 1 COMMUNITY AIDE ACTIVITIES: 
AS ESTIMAT ED BY PARENTS 

OPINION 

(In percentages) 

Very Little 
AREA Important Important Importance 

1 2 3 

Improve School/Community relations 6? 30 3 

Understand the desires of the parents and use 
this information to improve education for 

their children 72 25 3 

Obtain community involvement and guidance 

in school programs 57 38 5 

Help parents in finding assistance in the community 53 38 9 

Encourage togetherness among parents, 

pupils and schools 71 26 3 

Title I project coordinators were provided the opportunity to give their general ratings of the community 
aides in their schools in reference to certain specified characteristics related to their roles in the Title I 
Program. Table IV-64 offers a statistical breakdown of the coordinators' responses in percentages. 

As in the case of the teacher aides, the project coordinators, on the average, judged that the Title I 
community aides exhibited the identified characteristics from an ''excellent" to "above average" extent in 
the performance of their various responsibilities. 

2.7 PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

The Non-Pubhc Elementary School Component had Title I pupil directed supportive services. A list of 
questions incorporating these services was included in the questionnaires administered to the Title I 
participants and parents. The data collected and analyzed by way of these questions are presented in the 
following paragraphs. 

In the interest of obtaining information about Title 1 pupil needs related to supportive services, parents 
were asked to identify those needs their children exhibited during the 1972-1973 school year. Table IV-65 
offers the readers of this report the tabulated responses of the parents, by service needed. 

According to the responses in this Table, it is apparent that, while they identified other services required in 
behalf of their children, the majority of parents reported their children were in need of physical, dental and 
eye or ear examinations, as well as medical or dental treatment. 

Pupil supportive services were examined not only in terms of identifiable Title 1 pupil needs, but also in 
regard to the availability and actual provision of these services to pupils. The 4uestionnaire participants, 
therefore, were given questions to answer about this latter aspect. 
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TABLE lV-64 
COMMUNITY AIDE CHARACTERISTICS: RATINGS, 
BY PROJECT COORDINATORS 

RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



CHARACTERISTICS 




Above Aversge 


Average 


Below Average 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Ability to learn 


50 


40 


10 


- 


Quality of work 


55 


27 


18 


— 


Interest in work 


55 


27 


18 




Ability to work with others 


27 


45 


27 




Initiative 


55 


18 


27 




Dependability 


64 


27 


9 




Cooperation 


64 


27 


9 




Punctuality (absences and 










tardiness) 


55 


36 


9 





Title I pupils who completed their own evalu ition instruments reacted to the question, "What help did you 
get from a doctor or nurse in your school this year", in the following percentages, by specified area of 
assistance: 



AREA OF ASSISTANCE 



I did not ;:,ee a doctor or nurse in my school this year 
I was sick and saw tho nurse 
My teeth were looked at 
I was tested for eyeglasses 
My hearing was tested 



PUPIL RESPONSES 
(In Percentages) 

23 
53 
73 
86 
79 



Forty five percent (45%) of the parents of Title 1 pupils in the Non-Public Elementary School Component 
reported that their children received a diagnosis of their educational needs. Twenty three percent (23%) of 
the parents indicated their children had been provided with psychological testing; 20% said their children 
had been assisted with personal and social adjustments. Fourteen percent (14%) of the pa:rents reported 
that their children had been referred to specialists or agencies outside the school. Twenty five percent 
(25%) stated their homes had been visited by Title I community aides. The majority of parents said that 
phycical, dental, eye or ear examinations had been given to their children; 43% reported that their children 
had received medical or dental treatment, and 10% of the parents said that physical therapy had been 
rendered to their children. 
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TABLE IV-65 
PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES NEEDED: 
AS REPORTED BY PARENTS 



PARENT RESPONSES 
SERVICES Percentages) 

YES NO 



Diagnosis of your child's educational needs 


46 


54 


Psychological testing of your child's special problems 
or needs 


23 


77 


Assistance with your child's personal and social adjustment 


23 


77 


Referral to specialist or agency outside our child's school 


19 


81 


Visitation(s) to your home by Title 1 community aides 


25 


75 


Physical, dental, eye or ear examinations 


60 


40 


Medical or dental treatment 


49 


51 


Physical therapy 


17 


83 



A review of the data contained in Table IV-65 (Pupil Supportive Services Needed: As Reported By 
Parents), together with a comparison of the parent responses presented above, i.e., pupil supportive services 
provided, reveals that the two services, "physical, dental, eye or ear examinations", and ''medical or dental 
treatment'', were considered "as needed" for their children by the majority of parents and were identified 
"as provided" to their children by the majority of parents during the school year. 

2.8 PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

An impressive effort to continue and expand parental and community involvement in the Title 1 Program 
was made by the Newark School District. On the questionnaires, the Title I participants and parents gave 
their views about this effort. 

The majority (71%) of the Title I pupils who completed questionnaires reported that their parents helped 
them with their homework. Eighty three percent (83%) of them also indicated that their parents were 
involved with them in their problems and did help them in working toward solutions. 

The Title I principals, project coordinators and teachers were given a number of questions related to 
parent/community involvement in the Title I Prograrn. An analysis of the data collected from these specific 
questions reveals the following findings. 

The majority of principals and project coordinators reported they devoted an average of between one to 
three hours a week working with Title I Parent Councils. Over three fourths of the principals stated they 
spent between one and three hours a week working with individual parents of the Title I pupils, while 64?^ 
of the coordinators reported the same time allotments in reference to their working with parents of Title I 
pupils. These data provide some indication of the amount of time Title I school staff and parents are 
directly involved with each other. 
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Parents of Titie I pupils, when asked about the number of Title I Local School Parent Council meetings 
they had attended this year, responded in these percentages. 41% said they had net attended any: 22% 
replied they had been to only one meeting; 11% stated they were at two council meetings, and 27%. 
reported they had attended three or more meetings. In addition, thirty five percent (35%) of the parents 
identified themselves as voting members of their children's schools Title I Parent Councils. 

Over two thirds of the parents who completed questionnaires indicated they had been informed about the 
purpose of the Title I Parent Council in their children's schools, and 41% reported they had talked about 
the Title I Program with members of the Title I school Parent Councils. Thirty nine percent (39%0 said they 
had not done so, and 19% indicated they didn't know any members. 

In order to elicit data about the kinds and types of activities in which th^ parents of Title 1 pupils in the 
Non Public Elementary School Component had participated during tne school year, a list of activities was 
presented to them for their reactions. Table IV-66 delineates their collective responses to each activity, in 
percentages. 

TABLE IV -66 
INVOLVEMENT IN TITLE I ACTIVITIES: 
AS REPORTED BY PARENTS OF Til LE I PUPILS 

A r^xix/f XII7C PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

ACTIVITIES (In Percentages) 

Individual conference with Titie I teachers 21 

Worked on Title I Parent Council 10 

Attended meeting of the Title I Parent Council 42 

Volunteered as a clerica' assistant 2 

Attended PTA meetings 58 

Volunteered to help in school library 3 

Volunteered as a tutor 3 

Volunteered to help Title I Project Teachers and 

teacher aides on a class trip 9 

Helped my child with his/her homework 76 

Acted as a chaperone at a school fuiiCtion 10 

Attended group meetings to learn how to help my child 
with his/her homework 

Other activities not listed here 16 

Have not been involved in any school activities 18 
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The data presented in Table lV-66 offers some indication of the amount of involvement in which the 

parents of Title I pupils in the Non-Public Elementary School Component were engaged in the activities 

listed above. It is evident that the greatest number of parents (76%) identified themselves as having helped 

their children with their homework, while the next largest number (58%) did attend PTA meetings. These 

findings suggest that the parents of the Title I pupils in the Non-Public Elementary School Component are 

primarily concerned with directly assisting their children ;n their instructional treatment (homework), and 

supporting, to some extent, their respective schools by attending the PTA meetings. 
♦ 

Title i staff (principals, coordinators and teachers) and parents gave their estimates of the importance the 
individual school Title I Parent Councils held in relation to several identified activity areas. Each of these 
data sources, on the average, noted the following activity areas as being either *'very important" or of 
"some importance" in terms of the work performed by these councils: 

• Improving school-community relations 

• Understanding the desires of the parents and utilizing this information to improve education for 
the children 

• Planning and coordinating Title I activities 

• Obtaining community involvement in Title 1 Programs 

• Providing for community involvement in Title I Programs 

• Helping parents to find assistance in the community 

o Encouraging togetherness among parents, pupils and schools 

Title 1 principals and coordinators were also asked to determine the extent to which they felt the Title I 
Parent Councils in their individual schools should be involved in the activities listed above. The consensus of 
opinion among these personnel was that the Title I Parent Councils should be involved in these activities to 
a great extent 

The Title I principals and coordinators were likewise requested to report the number of meetings their 
schools^ Title i Parent Councils held this year. Seventy five percent (75%) of the principals and 73% of the 
coordinators reported that five or more meetings had been conducted in their schools. In addition, 25% of 
the principals noted they had personally attended five or more of these meetings, and 64% of the 
coordinators indicated a similar attendance record on their own part. The Title I project teachers, on the 
other hand, were less consistent in their attendance in that only 25% of them had participated in five or 
more Parent Council meetings in their schools. 

In an attempt to elicit additional information from the parents of the Title I pupils about their involvement 
in and contact with the program, several questions were asked of them concerning their general feelings 
about parental involvement in Title I activities, and the dissemination procedures utilized in the program. 
Eighty two percent (82%) of the parents who completed questionnaires stated they had been informed as 
to the purpose of the program in their children's schools. 

While various meaiv o'C communication were used (e.g., Title F newsletter, community aides, mail, etc.) the 
m^ority of the parents n ported that their chief source of information were their children who brought the 
information home. When questioned about parental involvement in general, 93% of the parents felt that 
parents should be activity involved in Title I activities. 
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3.0 SECONDARY FOLLOW-UP READING PROJECT 



3.1 INTRODUCTION 

Section IV, 3.0, addresses the evaluation findings and discussion of the 1972-1973 Regular School Year 
Title I Program conducted in the SECONDARY FOLLOW-UP READING PROJECT. The readers of this 
report are reminded, therefore, that all discussion in 3.0 concerns only the Secondary Follow-Up Reading 
Project of the Title I Program, unless otherwise indicated. 

The Title I Secondary Follow-up Reading Project was staffed by one (1) reading coordinator and twenty 
(20) project teachers. Approximately two thousand (2 000) ninth grade Title 1 pupils were initially 
identified for participation in the reading inten'cntion activities. The instructional treatment which 
officially began on December 1, 1972, was rendered to the pupils at ten (10) secondary school sites within 
the district. This instructional treatment was provided to participating pupils vii a diagonal schedule, three 
(3) days each week, and consisted in intensified remedial reading instruction through the disciplines and the 
utilization of reading class situations and reading laboratories. 

3.2 SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 

Evaluative data were collected from samples of the participants. The descriptions presented immediately 
below delineate the major characteristics of those participants who were included in the sample population. 
The statistical summary of the questionnaire administration can be found in Section III, page III-5, of this 
report. 

PUPIL SAMPLE 

Forty five percent (45%) were male, and 54% were female. 

Fifty six percent (56%) were born in the city of Newark, New Jersey. Six percent (6%) were born 
somewhere else in New Jersey; 25%, in a different state; 5%, in Puerto Rico, and 1% indicated they were 
born elsewhere. 

Two percent (2%) were American Indian; 75% were Afro-American; 4% were Caucasian; 13% were Spanish- 
surnrmed American, and 7% were reported as "other". 



PRINCIPAL SAMPLE 

All (100%) were male. Ten percent (10^;^) were between the ages of 26-35 years of age; 40% were between 
36-45 years of age; 40%, between 46-55 years, and 10% were over 55 years old. 

Thirty percent (30%) described themselves as Afro- American, and 70% indicated they wen^ Cauc?»'':a»t. 

Thirty percent (J0%) indicated they lived in the attendance area of their respective schools, anc 70% stated 
they lived outside of the Newark School District. 

PROJECT TEACHER SAMPLE 

Thirty five percent (35%) were male, and 65% were female. 

Thirty one percent (31%) reported they were between 26-35 years of age; 38%, between 36-45 years; 25%, 
between 46-55 years, and 6% indicated they were over 55 years old. 
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Twenty nine percent (29%) reported they were Afro-American, and 71% indicated they were Caucasian. 

Six percent (6%) stated they lived in the attendance area of the schools to which they were assigned; 12% 
said they lived in another part of the Newark School District, and 82% reported they lived outside the 
Newark School District. Eighteen percent (18^) have been teachers between one and five years; 29%, 
between six and ten years; 12%, between M-15 years; 29%, between 16-20 years and 12% reported they 
have been teachers for 26 years or more. 

Twenty four percent (24%) have taught in the Newark School District between one and five years; 29%, 
between six and ten years; 6%, between 1 1-15 years; 29%, between 16-20 years, and 12% have taught in the 
district 26 years or more. 

Twenty eight percent (28%) have taught in their current school between one and five years; 47%, between 
six and ten years; 18%, between 1 1-15 years; 6% between 16-20 years, and 6% have taught 26 years or more 
in their current school. 

Fifty nine percent (59%) have been Title I Project Teachers in Newark for one year; 12%, for two years; 
1 2%, four years; 6%, five years, and 1 2%, for six years or more. 

Twenty four percent (24%) have taken no semester hours of graduate work; 12% have taken between one 
and ten hours; 6%, between 1 1-20 hours; 6%, between 21-30 hours; 24%, between 31-40 hours, and 24% 
have taken more than 60 semester hours of graduate work. 

3.3 IMPROVEMENT OF READING ACHIEVEMENT 

Evaluative data on the improvement of reading achievement were collected by means of survey instruments 
(questionnaires), testing programs and classroom observations. The findings from an analysis of these data 
are presented in the paragraphs below. 

Indicative of the positive attitudes Title I pupils have toward their reading improvement because of the 
extra reading instructions is the fact that 88% of the sampled pupils in the Secondary Follow-Up Reading 
Project reported they felt their reading has improved as a result of the Title I reading intervention. 

The attitudes of the Title I pupils who completed their own questionnaires were explored still further by a 
set of questions designed to elicit their feelings and opinions about reading activities in general. They were 
asked to indicate if they lik2d to read more now than before they received the extra reading instructions. 
Seventy four percent (74%) replied that they did. In addition, 98% felt it was of importance for them to 
read well, and 50% indicated they liked to take books home from the school library. Only 15% of the 
children ventured to s?y they would drop out of the extra reading instructions if they could. 

In an effort to widen the data base about Title I pupils' reading improv.ement, parents were asked to 
indicate how they felt about' their children?' reading abilities "at the present time". Ninety percent (90%) 
of the parents said they were of the mind that their children should be reading better than they were at the 
present time. Ten percent (10%) reported they were of the opinion that their children were currently 
reading as well as could be expected. 

Parents of Title I pupils were also provided the opportunity to react to several questions related to their 
childrens' attitudes toward reading outside of school, e.g., in the home. Seventy percent (70%) of the 
parents reported their children like to read at home, and 27% indicated their children brought home more 
library books than in previous years. 

Principals and the Secondary Follow-Up Reading Project coordinator rated the contribution they felt the 
Title I reading intervention was making toward the overall success of the program in their respective 
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schools. It can be inferred (!iat to the extent they saw the reading intervention as contributing to the 
program's success, to a similar extent, it generally contributed to the participating pupils' reading 
improvement. 

Sixty percent (60%) of the principaJs and the Secondary FoUow-Up Reading Project coordinator estimated 
that the Title 1 readi^g intervention activities contributed ''very much'' to the success of the program in 
their schools. Thirtv percent (309f ) of the principals indicated that these activities provided ''much" 
contribution to tlv: Title I Program in the inuividual schools. Only \ 07r of the principals thought there was 
little contributifM made by the reading intervention activities tcward the successful conduct of the program 
during the 1 *^72-l 973 school year. 

The findings presented in the preceding paragraphs regarding Title t reading improvement provide the 
following conclusions: 

1. Title I participants (personnel and pupils) who were included in the questionnaire sample 
generally felt there had been improvement in the pupils' reading achievement as a result of the 
Title 1 reading intervention activities. In addition, these respondents also indicated the Titl': I 
pupils evidencet! constructive and positive attitudes about themselves in relation to their reading 
achievements and their school environment. It is interestin*' to note, in support of this 
conclusion, that 9S7f of the Title I pupils declared they had tried to get good grades in school. 



The .significance of the above conclusion may very well lie in the fact that these school personnel 
and pupils exhibited, for the most part attitudes arJ opinions about the Title 1 Program in the 
Newark School District that can be considered essential to the success of any instructional 
program of this nature: i.e., the healthy p/es nee of positive motivation toward the learning 
effort on the pari of the participants. 

The majority of parents who completed questionnaires obviously felt their children should have 
tiecn reading better than they were. This is not to infer, however, tliat these parents denied the 
beneficial effects of the Title I Program in helping their children to improve in reading, for 96^/( 
of these same parents reported that the program did indeed help, and 95% felt the program had 
generally benefited their children, hi addition, 82% of these parents indicated the Title I Program 
had helped to improve their children's attitude toward school itself. 

From these findings it can be inferred that while the majority of parents felt H^eir children should 
be reading better, they were pleased with the efforts being made through Title I to provide their 
youngsters with supplementary instructional assistance. 



The Secondary Follow-Up Reading Project coordinator and teachers were requested to estimate the degree 
of importance they placed upon the need for further revision of the 1972-1973 program .>bjeetives which 
related to reading improvement. (The readers of this report are referred to Section II, Program Description, 
for a detailed statement of the 1972-1973 revised program objectives of the Secondary I ollow-Up Reading 
Project.) 

The coordinator and 40% of the project teachers placed great importance on the need for furtlier revision. 
Thirty three percent (33%) of the teachers placed "some" importance on this specific need, while 27% of 
the teacliers rated this need as being of litt\e importance. 

In responding to an additional question related to these same objectives which elicited the amount of 
assistance they felt the revisions and modifications of the 1972-1973 objectives gave them, the coordinator 
reported he had found the revised program objectives to have been of great assistance to him in his Title I 
responsibilities. Twenty five percent (25%) of the teachers indicated ''some" assistance, while 55% of the 
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teachers stated they had found little assistance in these revisions. Forty two percent (42%) of the teachers 
were entirely negat ive in their responses! they felt they had not benefited at all from the 1 972"! 973 
program objectives' revisions and modifications. 

From the data presented above it can be determined that the teachers, on the average judged that the 
1972-1973 revised program objectives were of 'Mittle" assistance to them, and the further revision of these 
objectives was of importance to their own Title I activities. 

Ten secondary schools participated in the Secondary Follow-Up Reading Project. The project was directed 
toward improving the reading of ninth grade pupils. Eighteen hundred and thirty four (1,834) pupils 
completed the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills in October, 1972. The average total reading grade 
equivalent for these ninth grade pupils was 5.1 Grade Equivalents. In May, 1972 the post test in the 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills was completed by 1,244 identified Title I pupils. Of these, 1,184 were 
idcnlified as having taken both the pretest and post test. The rXi'^^n grade equivalents of the pretest and post 
rest for these pupils appear in Table IV-67. The mean grade equivalent gain for these pupils was +0.8 grade 
equivalents. 

The stated performance objective for the secondary follow up component was: At least 707o of the 
participating Secondary Follow-Up Reading Project students, through participation in reading laboratories 
and special reading classes, shall increase their reading achievement level by 6 months (0 6) when measured 
by the Comprehensive Basic Skills test in May, 1973. 

Thus although the average gain, i.e., +0.8 G.E exceeded the objective of +0.6 G.E., only 55% < the pupils 
did achieve this objective and therefore the goal striving for 70% of the pupils to meet the objective was not 
achievf^J. 

TABLE IV~67 
TOTAL READING 
NEWARK TITLE I - SECONDARY FOLLC V^^-UP READING 
COMPREHENSIVE TEST OF BASIC SKILLS 
GRADE EQUIVALENT MEANS, DIFFERENCES AND % MEETING OBJECTIVE 

Pretest 10/72 - Post lest 5/73 

Pretest Post test Difference Month 

Grade N* Mean G.E. Mean G.E. Mean G.E. Participation N>0.6 N<0.6 

9 1,184 5.0 5.8 +0.8 8 656 528 

*Only pupils who completed both pretest and post test are included. 

Data pertinent to the individual schools related to their gains and number of pupils meeting the goal appear 
in Appendix 6A and 6B. 

A comparison of the Secondary Follow Up pupils with their non-Title I classmates revealed that the 
Secondar>' Follow Up pupils on the average had gained 0.2 grade equivalents less than the pupils who had 
not been chosen for Title I participation, over the 1972-1973 school year. 
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TABLE IV-68 
SECONDAI?Y FOLLOW-UP READING 
COMPARISONS WITH CITY AND NON-TITLE I 
READING GRADE EQUIVALENT GAIN 
COMPREHENSIVE TEST OF BASIC SKILLS 
Pretest 10/72 - Post test 5/73 





N Pre 


Pretest 
Mean G.E. 


N Post 


Post test 
Mean G.E. 


Difference 
Mean G.E. 


City of Newark* 


4,335 


5.S 


3,844 


6.8 


+1.0 


Non-Title 1 


2.501 


6.3 


2,620 


7.3 


+ 1.0 


Secondary Follow Up 


1,834 


5.1 


1,224 


5.8 


+0.7 



*City mean G.E. includes Title I pupil scores. 
3.4 GENERAL PUPIL ACADEMIC/BEHAVIORAL PROGRESS 



Tlie participants involved in the questionnaire survey were asked a series of questions concerning Title I 
pupil progress in acadeniic areas related to reading, as well as areas ^ aling witb general behavioral changes. 
The responses of the Secondary Follow-Up Reading Project participants are summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 

Fifty seven percent (57%) of the Title I pupils reported they had paid better attention in class this year. 
Sixty percent (60%) said they liked to read more; 55% of the pupils felt they understood their teachers 
better, and 62% said they came to school more often. In addition, 65% of the pupils claimed they did their 
homework more often, and 55% indicated they asked questions in class more frequently this year. 

Eighty five (85%) of the pupils also stated they considered themselves to be contributing; ir*embers of their 
families; 4% replied in the negative, and 12% said they were not sure. Seventy one percent (71%) felt they 
contributed to their class; 1 1% did not feel that way, and \o7o indicated they were not sure. 

The general feeling of the Title I pupils regarding their overall academic work is reflected in their responses 
to the question, "How do you feel you are doing in your school work?" Fourteen percent (14%) reported 
they were doing "very good", and 43% indicated they were 'doing good". Forty percent (40%) said they 
were making fair progress, while 3% stated they were doing poorly. 

Several other questions were asked of these pupils dealing with the rapport they felt they haa with their 
parents. The Title I pupil resnonses to these questions are reported as follows: 73% said they did talk over 
their problems with their p. i -nts; 27% replied in the negative. Seventy eight percent (78%) of the pupils 
felt their parents did help them wilh their problems, while 22% were either not §ure or said no. 

Fourteen percent (14%) of these same pupils reported that their parents were quite faithful in visiting their 
schools; 28%, however, wished their parents would come to the school more often, and 59% felt they did 
not want their parents tc visit their schools more often. 

In an effort to obtain some additional information related to the background of the Title I pupils, two 
questions were included in the pupil instrument which elicited data about pv.pil part-time employment, and 
also the language capabilities of their parents. 
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Seventeen percent (17%) of the Title 1 pupiis reported that they were employed part-time. Of these pupils, 
22% said they worked one to two hours per day; 38%, three to four hours per day; 22%, five to six hours a 
day, and 19% stated they were employed more than six hours a day. 

Eighty nine percent of the Title I pupiln in the Secondary FoUow-Up Reading Project reported that their 
parents read and wrote English. Nineteen percent (19%) said their parents also read Spanish; 4% indicated 
their parents read Portugese as well as English; 1% stated their parents read Polish in addition to English; 3% 
claimed their parents also read Italian, and 34% reported their parents either read "other" languages not 
listed, or they were uncertain whether or not their parents read a language other than English. 

Parents of Title 1 pupils were also considered in the overall effort to collect data about the general 
academic/behavioral progress of the Title I pupils. They were asked, therefore, to react to a set of questions 
related to these areas. Their responses are discussed below. 

Initially, they were asked how they thought their children felt they themselves were doing in school this 
year. Fifteen percent (15%) of the parents reported that they thought their children were quite pleased 
with their own progress; 37% indicated their children felt they were doing "good," v^hile 41% stated ''fair," 
and 3% of the parents thought their children considered themselves to be doing rather poorly. The majority 
of parents obviously were of the mind that their children displayed healthy and positive attitudes toward 
their general progress in school this year. 

This conclusion is supported by the vast majority of parents (99%) who responded positively to the 
question: "Do you feel your child wants to get good grades?" In addition, 85% of the parents said their 
children liked most things about school. 

The parents werp also directed to provide some indication as to how they saw their children's general 
academic progress. Fifty three percent (53%) viewed their children's progress in school this year either as 
having been "very good" or "good". Forty one percent (41%) reported "fair", and 6% replied their children 
had done poorly. 

It is of interest to note the fact that these percentages fairly well approximate those delineated in the 
discussion presented above regarding how the parents thought their children saw themselves in relation to 
their own progress in school this year. 

This is not to say, however, that the parents were completely satisfied with their children's academic 
progress in areas related to reading improvement. On the contrary, while they seemed in general to be 
pleased with their children's work, the large majority (80%) indicated, for example, that they felt their 
children should be writing better than they were at present. 

On the other hand, the realistic approach of the parents toward the Title I Program conducted in behalf of 
their children is reflec ted-in their responses to other questions dealing with spelling and speaking skills. 
Eighty seven percent (87%) of the parents estimated that their children had improved in spelling, and 79% 
reported in a similar fashion about their children's improved speaking skills. 

The parents were also requested to react to a set of questions concerning their children's progress in several 
activities related to better study habits as compared to last year. Fifty percent (50%) of the parents 
reported their children were spending more time studying. Thirty four percent (34%) thought their children 
were planning-their study time better. Fifty four percent (54%) felt their children were doing their 
homework more often, and 42% indicated their children showed more care about the neatness and accuracy 
of their homework. 
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3.5 TITLE I PROGRAM VALUE 

The sampled participants in the Secondary Foilow-Up Reading Project responded to a number of questions 
about the overall value of the Title 1 Program conducted in the Newark School District during the 
1972-1973 school year These questions were designed to elicit the participants' knowledge, opinions and 
feelings regarding several aspects of the program. 

Principals of schools in the Title 1 attendance areas were asked to what extent they felt ine objectives for 
the Title I Program in their schools w^re being accomplished. 

Fifty percent (50%) felt they were being accomplished to a great extent: 40%. to some extent, and 10% 
thought the objectives were being accompHshed co only a little extent within the program. 

It is apparent that principals generally felt that the program objectives for their respective schools were 
being accompHshed during the ) 9'^ 2- 1973 school year. 

The principals also had the opportunity to rate the degree various significant factors within the program 
contributed to the success of Title 1 in their individual schools. Table IV-69 presents the responses in 
percentages. 

TABLE IV-69 

RATINGS OF SIGNIFICANT FACTORS RELATED TO THE SUCCESS 
OF TITLE I, BY PRINCIPALS 

RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



FACTORS 



Contributed 
Very Much 
1 



Contributed 
Much 

2 



Contributed 
Little 
3 



No 

Contribution 
4 



Supplementary instructional 
equipment 

Opportunities for positive change 
regarding pupil attitudes toward 
school 

Project teacher(s) 

Supportive pupil services (e.g., 
health, nutritional, psycho- 
logical) 

More individualized help to pupils 
In-service training 



78 

30 
50 



50 
15 



23 

40 
50 

45 
30 
15 



20 



34 
10 

29 



10 



23 
10 
43 
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Table IV-69 points up the fact that the principals, on the average, rated these various significant factors as 
having contributed a great deal to the success of the Title I Program in their schools. The project 
coordinator in the Secondary Follov^-up Reading Project indicated a similar overall rating of these various 
factors. Of particular interest is the fact that the supplementary instructional equipment received the 
highest rating. In addition, it should be also singled out that the project teachers were considered as having 
: ^ade the next most important contribution in terms of the success of the program in their schools. 

It can also be stated that the Title I in-service training activities received the lowest rating by the principals, 
in that, on the average, they saw these activities as having contributed "little" in relation to the program's 
success. 



The parents of Title I pupils in the Secondary Follow-Up Reading Project were questioned about their 
judgement of the overall program's value during the 1972-1973 school year. The great majority of parents 
(979; ) who completed Parent Questionnaires thought their children has been helped by the Title I Program 
conducted in their children's schools. Seventy six percent (76%) of these parents, however, did expect thei. 
cliildren to get more from tlie program than they had gotten so far. Ninety three percent (937r) of these 
parents also indicated that tlie project teachers were helping tlieir children when they needed it. 

These data suggest the idea that while tlie parents' expectations of the program's effectiveness in relation to 
their children's improvement were not entirely met, they felt, nevertheless, that their children were 
definitely being helped by their involvement in the Title I activities. 

The parents were particularly complementary to the principal's staff (i.e., vice-principal, clerk, teachers, 
etc.) in response to a question asking about the cooperation and support offered to their school's Title I 
Program by these various personnel. Ninety five percent (95%) of the parents reported that the principals 
and their staff were either ''most satisfactory" or ''satisfactory" in their cooperation and support of the 
Title I Program. Apparently, the large majority of parents of the Title I pupils in the Secondary Follow-Up 
Reading Project were generally happy with the compatibility that existed between the Regular School 
Program and the Title I Program in tlieir respective schools. 

In terms of pupil needs which should be met by the Title I Program, these same parents were asked to rate 
the degree of importance they placed upon the Title I Program providing help to their children in certa . 
academic/behavioral areas. Their responses, in percentages, are presented in Table IV-70. 

From the data presented in this Table, it is apparent that the parents of Title I pupils, on the average, felt it 
was quite important that the Title I Program help their children improve in each of the areas listed. This 
collective reaction of the parents, in turn, suggests two condiderations: (1) the variety of demands the 
parents personally place upon the pror:ram, and (2) the potential they are willing to credit to the program's 
capabilities of effectiving positive a^adtmic/behavioral changes in their children. 

3.6 PROJECT COORDINATOR/TE/\CHER SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Part of the services in Newark's Title I Program were those given to project instructional staff to assist them 
in their professional responsibilities. Included in these supportive services were: in-service training, 
specialists, and audio/visual materials. The sample of teachers and other professionals associated with the 
Secondary Follow-Up Reading Project were asked to react to questions concerning these services. 

Eighty Two percent (82%) of the teachers, when questioned about the appropriateness of the available 
printed materials and textbooks they utilized in their Title I instructional activities, responded positively. 
They felt, in general, that these aides were appropriate for their use. An even higher percentage (88%) of 
project teachers reported the instructional equipment available to them was appropriate to their needs. 
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TABLE IV-70 

TITLE I PUPIL NEEDS TO BE MET BY THE TITLE I PROGRAM: 
DEGREES OF IMPORTANCE; AS REPORTED BY PARENTS 



AREAS 

Improve his/her reading 

Gain self-confidence 

Act more obedient 

Be proud of his/her background 

Develop respect for the rights of others 



Very Important 
1 

81 
63 
60 
70 
67 



OPINION 

(In percentages) 

Important 
2 

18 

30 

29 
24 
27 



Little Importance 

3 

1 

7 

12 
6 
6 



Develop his/her ability to think for 

himself/herself 77 18 5 

Develop a respect for pioperty and 

materials 67 28 5 

Be able to speak and write better 80 16 4 

Improve his/her grades 85 13 2 



The project teachers were also asked to rate the extent to which they felt the in-service training activities in 
which they participated since September, 1972, assisted them in their instructional treatment of Title I 
pupils. Table iV-71 presents their responses, in percentages. 

From the data presented in Table IV-71, it is apparent that the majority of the project teachers (80%) 
found their reading in-service activities to have offered them th-" most assistance in their instructional 
treatment of Title I pupils. Obviously, this is in concert with the program's emphasis, i.e., reading 
treatment. On the average, the project teachers rated these in-service activities as either of ''great assistance" 
or of "some assistance" to them. 



The data in Table IV-71 also reveal, however, that with few exceptions, the project teachers, on the average, 
felt that the majority of the in-service training acuvitiei> had offered them only little assistance. 



As in the case of the project teachers, the reading coordinator fe!t the reading in-service activities greatly 
assisted him in his Title I responsibilities. The coordinator likewise indicated that the in-service activities 
dealing with administrative, management, and planning techniques, as well as dissemination techniques and 
procedures, together with community relations, were of greai benefit to him in his Title I responsibilities. 

In an effort to identify the forms of assistance the project teacher would like to have provided them in their 
Title I teaching efforts, these instr uctional personnel were asked to indicate which forms of assistance they 
would like. Their responses are as follows: 
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FORMS OF ASSISTANCE 

More books 

More audio/visua! aids 

More in-service teacher training programs 

Remodeling of facilities 

Consultant services 

Use of a structured reading program 



TEACHER RESPONSES 
(In Percentages) 

47 

53 

59 
59 
53 
24 



TABLE IV-71 
TITLE I IN-SERVICE TRAINING ACTIVITIES: 
EXTENT OF ASSISTANCE, AS DETERMINED BY PROJECT TEACHERS 

RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



IN-SERVICE ACTIVITY 

Reading 

English Language Arts 

English Second Language 

Cultural Enrichment 

New and/or innovative teaching 
methods and techniques 

Diagnosis of Pupil Problems 

Individualized Instruction 

Lise of Equipment and Materials 

Use of School Plant and Facilities 

Administrative & Management 
Technique 

Community Relations 



Great 
Assistance 
1 

40 
33 



Assistance 
2 

40 



50 

33 

60 



67 
50 



Little 
Assistance 
3 

20 
33 



33 

40 
100 
100 
100 

67 

25 



No 
Assistance 
4 



33 
50 
33 



33 

33 
25 
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It is evident from these respon5;es that a majority of the project teachers reacted strongly to two forms of 
assistance which appeared on the list; namely, the remodeling of faciUties (59%) and more in-service teacher 
training programs (59%). 

The project teachers were also requested to estimate the amount of time they spent in various Title I 
activites. They were instructed to base their estimates on the percentage of time they usually spent on a 
given activity proportionate to the total number of working hours in a normal school week. A summary of 
their responses is presented in the following paragraph. 

Those teachers who responded estimated that the great majority of their time (75%), as would be expected, 
was spent in read: ig instruction; of the remaining time, 25% was devoted to English Language Arts; 20%, to 
sex education; 20% to the diagnosis of pupil problems; 10%, to meeting with parent/community groups; 
2%, to in-service training, and 5% was directed toward the testing of Title 1 pupils. 

3.7 PUF!L SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

In the interest of obtaining information about Title I pupil needs related to supportive ser ices, parents 
were asked to identify those needs their children exhibited during the 1972-1973 school yea;. Table IV-72 
offers the readers of this report the tabulated responses of the parents, by service needed. 

TABLE lV-72 
PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES NEEDED: 
AS REPORl ED BY PARENTS 



SERVICES 



PARENT RESPONSE? 
(In Percentages) 



YES 



NO 



Diagnosis of your child's educational needs 


35 




65 


Psychological testing of your child's special problems ■ 
or needs 


33 




67 


Assistance with your child's personal and social adjustment 


41 




59 


Referral to specialist or agency outside your child's school 


16 




84 


Physical, dental, eye or ear examinations 


49 




51 


Medical or dental treatment 


48 




52 


Physical therapy 


19 


81 



According to the responses in this Tabk, it is apparent that, while the services hsted were identified as 
needed in behalf of their children by some of the parents, the majority of parents reported that their 
children were not in need of these services during the school year. 

3.8 PAREIMT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



The Title I principals, the reading coordinator, and project teachers were given a number of questions 
related to parent/community involvement in the Title I Program. An analysis of the data collected from 
these specific questions reveals the following findings. 
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Fifty six percent (56%) of the principah, said they devoted no time at all to working with Title I Parent 
Councils in their schools. Thirty three percent (33%) reported they devoted an average of between one to 
three hours a week working with Title 1 Parent Councils, and 1 1% estimated they did so between four and 
six hours ptr week. Forty four percent (44%) of the principals stated they spent between one and three 
hours a week working with individual parents of the Title I pupils, while 1 1% reported they spent between 
four and six hours a week working with parents of Title I pupils. 

The reading coordinator indicated thc^it he devoted four to six hours per week working with Title I Parent 
Councils, and one to three hours a week working with individual parents of Title I pupils. These data 
provide some indication of the amount of time Title 1 school staff and parents are directly involved with 
each other. 

Parents of Title I pupils, when asked about the number of Title I school Parent Council meetings they had 
attended this year, responded in these percentages: 74% said they had not attended any; 9% replied they 
had been to only one meeting; 7% stated they were at two council meetings, and 12% reported they had 
attended three or more rieetings. In addition, 14% of the parents identified themselves as voting members 
of their children's schools Title I Parent Councils. 

Fifty six percent (56%) of the parents who completed questionnaires indicated they had been informed 
':bouf the purpose of the Title I Parent Council »n their children's schools; but only 5% reported they had 
talked about the Title I Program with members of the Title I Local School Parent Councils. Fifty three 
percent (53%) said they had not done so, and 41% indicated they didn't know any members. 

In response to a question about the kinds and types of activities in which the parents had participated 
during the school year, it is evident that the greatest number of parents (42%) identified themselves as 
having helped their children with their homework, while the next largest number (30%) reported no 
involvement in any school activities. 

Title 1 staff (principals, the coordinator and project teachers) and parents gave their estimates of the 
importance the individual school Title I Parent Councils held in relation to several identified activity areas. 

The principals and project teachers, on the average, rated the following activity areas as being either of 
"some" or "little'' importance: 

• Improving school-community relations 

• Understanding the desires of the parents and utilizing this information to improve education for 
the children 

• Planning and coordinating Title I activities 

• Obtaining community involvement in Title I Programs 

• Providing for community involvement in Title I Programs 
o Helping parents to find assistance in the community 

• Encouraging togetherness among pi^rents, pupils and schools. 

The parents and the reading coordinator who responded to this question rated each of the activity areas 
identified above as being of "very" great importance with regard to the work performed by the Title I 
Parent Councils. 
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4.0 SPECIAL EDUCATION COMPONENT 

4.1 INTRODUCTION 

Section IV, 4.0, addresses the evaluation findings and discussion of the 1972-1973 Regular School Year 
Title I Program conducted in the SPECIAL EDUCATION COMPONENT. The readers of this report are 
reminded, therefore, that all discussion in 4.0 concerns only this component of the Title I Program, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

4.2 SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 

Evaluative data were collected from samples of the participants. The descriptions presented immediately 
below delineate the major characteristics of those participants who were included in the sample population. 

PUPIL SAMPLE 

The major characteristics of those Title I pupils for whom Pupil Questionnaires (Teacher Answered) were 
completed are delineated as follows. 

Seventy two percent (72%) were male, and 28% were female, 

Three percent (3%) were in Kindergarten; 3%, in grade one; ."%, in grade two; 7%, in grade three; 3%, in 
grade four, and 79% w^re ungraded. 

Eighty eight percent (88%) were identified as Afro-American; 5%, Caucasian, and 6% were Spanish- 
surnamed American. 

The major characteristics of those Title I pupils who completed their own questionnaires are described as 
follows. 

Seventy eight percent (78%) were male; 22% were female. 

Ninety five percent (95%) were Afro-American; 3%, Caucasian, and 3% were Spanish-surnamed American, 
arican. 

Fifty one percent (51%) \^ere born in the city of Newark, New Jersey. Eight percent (8%) were born 
somewhere else in New Jersey; 34%, in a different state; 1%, in Puerto Rico. 

PRINCIPAL SAMPLE 

Fifty percent (50%) were male, and 50% were female. Eifeht percent (8%) were between ages of 26-35 years 
of age; 33%, between 46-55 years, and 25% were over 55 years oldr 

Twenty five percent (25%) described themselves as Afro-American, and 75% indicated they were Caucasian. 

Seventeen percent ( 1 7%) indicated they lived in the attendance area of their respective schools; 1 7% lived in 
another part of the Newark School District. Sixty-seven percent (67%) stated they lived outside of the 
Newark School District. 
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PROJECT COORDINATOR/TEACHER SAMPLE 



Thirty six perrent (36%) were male, and 63% were female. Nine percent (9%) reported they were between 
20-25 years oi age. Nine percent (9%) were between 26-35 years of age; 36%, between 36-45 years; 18%, 
between 46-55 years, and 27% were over 55 years old. 

Eighteen percent (18%) were Afro- American, and 82% indicated they were Caucasian. 

Nine percent (9%) reported they lived in the attendance area of the school to which 'hey were assigned. 
Thirty six percent (36%) stated they lived in another part of the Newark School District, and 55% said they 
lived outside the Newark School District. 

Eighteen percent (18%) have been teachers between one and five years; 9%, between six and ten years; 45%, 
between 11-15 years, and 27% have been teachers 26 years or more. 

Eighteen percent (18%) have taught in the Newark School District between one and five years; 9%, between 
six and ten years; 45%, between 1 1-1 5 years; 9%, between 21-25 years, and 18% have taught in the Newark 
School District 26 years or more. 

Fifty five percent (55%) have taught in their current schools from one to five years. Twenty seven percent 
(27%) have taught in their current schools from II to 15 years; 9%, from 21 to 25 years, and 18%, 26 years 
or more. 

Nine percent (9%) reported they had taken no semester hours of graduate work; 9% had taken between one 
and twenty hours; 27%, between 21-30 hours; 36%, between 31-40 hours, 9%, between 41-50 hours, and 
9% had taken more than 60 semester hours of graduate work. 

TITLE I TEACHER AIDE SAMPLE 

All ( 1 00%) were female. 

Twenty three percent (23%) reported they were between 26-35 years old; 43%, between 36-45 years of age; 
27%, between 46-55 years, and 8% stated they were over 55 years of age. 

Forty two percent (42%) were Afro- American and, 58% were Caucasian. 

Fifty eight percent (58%) reported they lived in the attendance area of the school to which they were 
assigned, and 42% stated they lived in another part of the Newark School District. 

Four percent (4%) said they were new teacher aides; 8% stated they had been teacher aides one year; 19%, 
two years; 8%, three years; 8%, four years; 1 5%, five years; 23%, six years, and 1 5% reported they had been 
teacher aides for seven years. 

4.3 iMPROVEMENTOF READING ACHSEVEMENT 

Evaluative data on the improvement of reading achievement were collected by means of survey instruments 
(questionnaires), testing programs and classroom observations. The findings from an analysis of these data 
are presented in the paragraphs below. 

Indicative of the positive attitudes Title I pupils have toward their reading instructions is the fact that 98% 
of the sampled pupils reported they liked to learn to read. Teachers who completed questionnaires about 
Title I pupils were quite positive in their responses regarding reading improvement by pupils involved in the 
extra reading instructions. Eight-eight percent (88%) of the teachers judged that the pupils' ability to read 
had improved. 



Seventy eight percent (78%) of the teachers likewise esthnated that the extra reading classes had given the 
pupils more confidence in their ability to read. Supporting this estimate is the additional fact that 81% of 
the teachers felt the pupils appeared to enjoy their reading activities. 

These same teachers were also a^kcd aur.it the changes that had occurred during this year in the academic 
performance of the Title 1 pupils for whom they were completing questionnaires. The reading proficiency 
of pupils was one of the items the teachers were requested to rate on a scde of four ranging from one 
equals "great improvement" to f ^ur equals "change for the worse." The teachers, on the average, rated the 
pupil's reading proficiency as "ir<pro>'ed." 

The attitudes of the Title I pupils who completed their own questionnaires were explored still further by a 
set of questions designed to elicit tfteir feelings and opinions about reading activities in general. They were 
asked to indicate if they liked to read more now than before they received the extra reading instructions. 
Ninety-five percent (957o) replied that they did. In addition, 89% indicated they liked to take books home 
from the school library. 

In an effort to widen the data base about Title I pupils' reading improvement, parents were asked to 
indicate how they felt about their childrens' reading abilities "at the present time.'' Ninety or ■ percent 
(91%) of the parents said they were of the mind that their children should be reading better than they were 
at the present time. Only 9% reported they were of the opinion that their children were currently reading as 
well as could be expected. 

Parents of Title I pupils were also provided the opportunity to react to several questions related to their 
childrens' attitudes toward reading outside of school, e.g., ^n the home. Sixty one percent (61%) of the 
parents reported their children like to read at home, and 35% indicated their children brought home more 
library books than in previous years. 

Principals rated the Contribution they felt the Title 1 reading intervention was making toward the overall 
success of the program in their respective schools. It can be inferred that to the extent they saw the readhig 
intervention as contributing to the program's success, to a similar extent, it generally contributed to the 
participating pupils' reading improvement. 

Sixty four percent (64%) of the principals estimated that the Title I reading intervention activities 
contributed "very much" to the success of the program in their schools, while 37% of the principals 
indicated that these activities provided "much" contribution to the Title I Program in the individual 
schools. 

The findings presented in the preceding paragraphs regarding Title I reading improvement provide the 
following conclusions: 

1 . Title I personnel, as well as Title I pupils who were included in the qu*^stionrxaire sample, generally 
felt there had been improvement in the pupils' reading achievement as a result of the Title I 
reading intervention activities. In addition, these respondents alfo indicated the Title I pupils 
evidenced constructive and positive attitudes about themselv.5S in relation to their reading 
achievements and their school environment. 

The significance of the above conclusion may very well lie in the fact that these personnel and 
pupils exhibited, for the most part, attitudes and opinions about the Title I Program in the 
Newark School District that can be considered essential to the success of any instructional 
program of this nature; i.e., the healthy presence of positive motivation toward the learning 
effort on the part of the participants. 

2. The majority of parents who completed questionnaires obviously felt their children should have 
been reading better than they were. This is not to infer, however, that these parents denied the 
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beneficial effects of the Title I Program in helping their children to improve in reading, for 91% 
of these same parents reported that the program did indeed help, and 97% felt the program had 
generally benefited their children. In addition, 87% of these parents indicated the Title 1 Program 
had helped to improve their children's attitude toward school itself. 

From these findings it can be inferred that while the majority of parents felt their children should 
be reading better, they were pleased with the efforts being made through Title I to provide their 
youngsters with supplementary instructional assistance. 

Title 1 project coordinators/teachers were also requested to estimate the degree of importance they placed 
upon the need for further revision of the 1972-1973 program objectives which related to reading 
improvement. 

Eighteen percent (18%) of the coordinators/teachers placed great importance on the need for further 
revision. Seventy three percent (73%) of the coordinators/teachers placed some importance on this specific 
need, while 9% of them rated this need as being of no nnportance. 

In responding to an additional question related to these same objectives which elicited the amount of 
assistance they felt the revisions and modifications of the 1^72-1973 objectives gave them, 10%- of the 
coordinators/teachers reported they had found the revised program objectives to have been of great 
assistance to them in their Title 1 responsibilities. Sixty percent (60%) of them indicated some assistance, 
while 30% of the coordinators/teachers stated they had found little assistance in these revisions. 

From the data presented above it can be determined that the project coordinators/teachers, on the averagt', 
judged that the 1972-1973 revised program objectives were of some assistance to them, and the further 
revision of these objectives was of importance to their own Title I activities. 

A list of various reading materials, methods, and progianis used in the Title I Program was prestnled to the 
project teachers, and they were asked to identify which of these aids they utilized in their instructional 
treatment. Table IV-73 delineates the results of this particular survey item, in percentages of project 
teachers responding, by specific reading materials, method, and programs. (Refer page IV- 103) 

A reading of this Table obviously indicates that the project teachers made widespread use of a variety of 
reading materials, methods and programs, thus providing a multidisciplinary approach in their instructional 
activities. This finding supports the educational concept of tailoring the treatment as much as possible to 
the individual needs of the pupil. It is evident that this concept was realized in practice by many of the 
project teachers. 

In terms of the value the project teachers placed upon these various instructional aids, Table IV-74 presents 
their ratings, in percentages. (Refer page IV-104) 

From the data presented in Table IV-74 it can be determined that the project teachers, on the average, 
placed great value on the majority of the reading materials, methods, and programs they utilized in their 
instructional activities. It can likewise be sai i that those teachers who made use of the Bank Street Readers, 
the Developmental Reading Program for Visual Motor Perception (Frostig), the Distar (SRA) and the 
Peabody Language Kit, on the average, apparently placed "very great" value upon these aids. In addition, 
the large majority of those project teachers who elected to use other materials, methods, and programs 
reported they placed significant value upon these aids. 

Title I pupils enrolled in Special Education schools were on the whole established in ungraded 
circumstances. The Special Education schools conducted classes Vcr pupils with a wide spectrum of 
difficulties. Emotional disturbance, physical impairment and mental retardation which these pupils are 
experiencing make it difficult to class these pupils under a single categorical heading. Table IV-75 lists the 
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TABLE IV-73 

IDENTIFICATION OF READING MATERIALS, METHODS, PROGRAMS: BY 

PROJECT TEACHERS 



TYPES OF READING MATERIALS, METHODS, TEACHER RESPONSES IN 

PROGRAMS PERCENTAGES 

McGraw-Hill Programmed Reading Program 27 

Girin Basic Readers 9 

Scott Foresman 64 

Bnnk Street Readers 73 

l.T.A. (Initial Teaching Alphabet) 1 8 

Developmental Reading Program for Visual Motor 

Perception (Frostig) 45 

Distar(SRA) 55 

Readers Digest - New Skill Builders Series 27 

EDL Reading Laboratories 45 

Peabody Language Kit 9 

Other Materials, methods, programs 82 

testing information available from those special schools which administered pre tests to Title I pupils ifi 
May, 1972 and post test in May, 1973. There were no tests administered in October, 1972. 

Some of the Special Education pupils were tested and scores were tabulated and reported. However, it must 
be noted that the variety of circumstances involved with these students is not amenable to evaluation by 
standardized reading achievement instruments. To compare these students, who have varied and special 
needs, to the norms established for the general population would tend to produce invalid inferences. 

Some of the problems encountered in measuring achievement of Special Education pupils can be deduced 
from the following summary of comments made by Special Education teachers. 

Stanford Achievement Braille and Large Print are the only authorized tests that can be used for children 
with sight impairment. The lowest Stanford Achievement test in Braille is Primary 1 which is geared for the 
second half of second grade. Thus it is impossible to test some of the childreh on pre primer and primer 
levels by standardized instruments. 

The 1970 revised California tests given to some of the children this year hiwe proven to be completely 
invalid in comparison with ^ests previously used. Neariy all children received the lowest possible score. This 
problem had been discussed and the agreement was reached thai the scores should not go on the children*s 
cummulative cards. 
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TABLE IV-74 
READING MATERIALS, METHODS, PROGRAMS: 
VALUE RATINGS BY PROJECT TEACHERS 



TYPES OF READING MATERIALS, 
METHODS, PROGRAMS 



McGraw-Hill Programmed Reading 
Program 

Ginn Basic Readers 

Sc^tt Foresman 

Bank Street Readers 

l.T.A. (Initial Teaching Alphabet) 

Developmental Reading Program for 
Visual Motor Perception (Frostig) 

Distar(SRA) 

Readers Digest - New Skill Builders 
Series 

EDL Reading Laboratories 

Peabody Language Kit 

Other materials, methods, programs 



Very Great 

33 

29 
50 
100 

75 
67 

33 
20 
100 

67 



VALUE 
(In percentages) 



Great 
67 

89 
38 

25 
17 

33 



•11 



Some 

100 
43 
13 



17 

33 
20 



Little 



None 



TABLE IV-75 
TITLE I SPECIAL EDUCATION PUPiLS 
STANDARDIZED TESTING - MAY, 1972 - MAY, 1973 
READING GRAC!^ EQUIVALENT MEAN 



Grade 

Ungraded 



N 

591 



Pretest 
Mean G.E. 

1.9 



Post test 
Mean G.E. 

2.1 



Gain Months Participating 

+0.1 15 
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A word of caution appears necessary about comparison or interpretation of the scores of children with 
hearing impairment against those of hearing children. Because of the deaf child's slow growth of vocabulary 
and difficulties with language construction, no assessment of his reading comprehension is valid until he is 
about 10 years old. 

It is recommended that reading performance objectives for Special Education pupils be the subject of 
review in cooperation with personnel involved with the Special Education Program. Chief among the 
questions in this review would be the question of whether standardized reading achievement tests are of 
value for the measurement of performance of Special Educaticii pupils. 

4.4 GENERAL PUPIL ACADEMIC/BEHAVIORAL PROGRESS 

The participants involvrd in the questionnaire survey were a.^ked a series of questions concerning Title I 
pupii progress in academic areas related to reading, as well as areas dealing with general behavioral changes. 
The responses of tht Special Education Component participants are summarized in the following 
par:^graphs. 

Eighty nine percent (89%) of the Title 1 pupils reported they had paid better attention in class this year. 
Ninety five percent (95%) said they liked to read more; 83% of the pupils felt they understood their 
teachers better, and 84% said they came to school more often. In addition, 77%; of the pupils claimed they 
did their homework more often, and 72% indicated they asked questions in class more frequently this year. 
Sixty nine percent (69%) of the pupils stated they considered themselves important members of their 
families; 13% replied in the negative, and 26% said they were not sure. As for being important members of » 
their class, 43% of the youngsters reported they were uncertain; 46% felt they were important members, 
and 10% of them responded that they were not. 

The general feeling of the Title 1 pupils regarding their overall academic work is relTectcd in their responses 
to the question, '*How do you feel you are doing in your school work?" Thirty six percent (36%) reported 
they were doing 'Very good", and 44%) indicated they were ''doing good." Nineteen percent (19%) said 
they were making fair progress, while 1% stated they were doing poorly. 

In conjunction with the above question, several others were asked of these pupils dealing with the rapport 
they felt they bad with their parents. The Title 1 pupil responses to these questions are reported as follows: 
72% said they did talk over their problems with their parents: 28% replied in the negative. 

The academic/behavioral changes of Title I pupils were also explored via the Pupil Questionnaire (Teacher 
Answered). Teachers who completed these instruments were directed to respond to several questions 
related to these areas. Their responses are presented immediately below. Teachers were asked to indicate 
the changes in the pupils' academic performance and behavior during the school year as a result of the Title 
1 treatment. Table iV-76 delineates the reactions of the teachers, in percentages, to a list of pupil 
characteristics, in terms of estimated degrees of change. 

From Table IV-76 it is apparent that the large majority of teachers saw definite improvt^ment in the above 
listed characteristics of the Title I pupils for whom they completed questionnaires. It can be stated, 
therefore, that, on the average, ^he teachers who responded to this question felt the pupils had evidenced 
academic/behavioral improvement as a result of the Title 1 treatment during the 1972-1973 school year. 

Ill an attempt to identify the needs of these same pupils from the teacher^s perspective, an additional 
question was inserted in tht Pupil Questionnaire (Teacher Answered) that addressed the extent to which 
teachers felt the pupils required certain specific programs. Table IV-77 presents the responses of the 
teachers, in percentages, to a list of potential programs needed by the pupils whom they were describing. 
(Refer pageIV-107) 
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TABLE IV— 76 
TITLE I PUPIL ACADEMIC/BEHAVIORAL CHANGES: 
AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS 



CHARACTERISTICS Great 
(Areas of Change) Improvement 

1 

Understanding of oral instruction 1 5 

Understanding of written instruction 7 

Attendance 1 4 

Oral Expression 16 

Responsibility in completing class 

assignment 17 

Behavior in class 20 

Interest in English (Language arts) 1 5 

Pupil's self-image 16 

Writing ability 10 

Vocabulary identification 10 

Vocabulary usage 1 5 

Pronunciation 14 

Spelling 13 

Story Telling 10 

Interest in Reading 1 8 

Relationship with other pupils 18 

Relationship with teachers 21 

Social consciousness 1 5 



DEGREE OF CHANGE 



Improvement 
2 

71 

62 

49 

55 

58 
50 
47 
58 
59 
61 
63 
63 
55 
36 
53 
54 
54 
61 



No Change 
3 

14 
31 
33 

28 

24 
26 
36 
25 
30 
29 
21 
22 
32 
S3 
28 
26 
22 
23 



Change for 
the Worse 
4 



1 

5 
1 

2 
4 
2 
2 



2 
2 
1 
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TABLE IV-77 
TITLE I PUPIL NEEDS: 
AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS 

EXTENT NEEDED 
PROGRAM(S) (In percentages) 





Very Much 


Much 


Little 


Not Needed 


Special reading 


38 


44 


18 




Special health program 


9 


25 


44 


22 


Special language arts program 


33 


45 


22 




Special psychological/counseling program 


38 


23 


37 


22 


Special bilingual progrant 


4 


6 


8 


82 


Expanded food program 


13 


24 


28 


35 


Soecial cultural program 


24 


41 


25 


10 


Special work experience program 


26 


28 


7 


39 



Table lV-77 reveals the following findings. The majority of the teachers estimated that the Title I pupils 
were definitely in need of special reading programs. On the other hand. 66% of the teachers saw little or no 
need for special health programs. In regard to the provision for special language arts programs, the teachers, 
on the average, estimated there was some need. On the average, they considered the need for special 
bilingual programs to be minimaL 



Again, in terms of needs, the teachers were directed to identify which level of reading materials woul be 
most appropriate for the Title I pupils in the next school year Fifteen percent (15%) of the tea. iiers 
selected materials that are a grade level or more above in difficulty; 18% selected materials that are a: grade 
level in difficulty; 9% identified materials at half grade level below in difficulty, and 37% felt mate^ als that 
are a grade level or more below in dif Acuity were most appropriate for the Title I pupils in Kir jrgarten 
through grade three. The remaining teachers (21%) judged that none of the above alterr ;ives were 
applicable to the pupils for whom they v/ere responding. 

Parents of Title I pupils were also considered in the overall effort to collect data about the general 
academic/behavioral progress of the Title I pupils. They were asked, therefore, to react to a set of questions 
related to these areas. Their responses are discussed below. 

Initially, they were asked how they thought their children felt they themselves were doing in school this 
year. Iwenty nine percent (29%) of the parents reported ihat they thought their children were quite 
pleased with their own progress; 45% indicated their children felt they were doing **good," while 21% 
stated *'fair,*' and 5% of the parents thought their children considered themselves to be doing rather poorly. 
In short, the majority of parents were of the mind that their children displayed healthy and positive 
attitudes toward their general progress in school this year. 

This conclusion is supported by the vast majority of parents (99%) who responded positively to the 
question: "Do you feel your child wants to get good grades?". In addition, 89% of the parents said their 
children liked most things about school. 
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The parents were also direcled to provide some indication as to how they saw their children's general 
academic progress. Sixty percent (60%) viewed their children's progress in school this year either as having 
been "very good" or ''good". Thirty three percent (33%) reported "fair", and 5% replied their children had 
done poorly. 

This is not to say, however, that the parents were completely satisfied with their children's academic 
progress in areas related to reading improvement. On the contrary, while they seemed in general to be 
pleased with their children's work, the majority (87%) indicated, for example, that they felt their children 
should be writing better than they were at present. 

On the other hand, the realistic app/oach of the parents toward the Title I Program conducted in behalf of 
their children is reflected in their responses to other questions dealing with spelling and speaking skills. 
Seventy eight percent (78%) of the parents estimated that their children had improved in spelling, and 87% 
reported in a similar fashion about their children's improved speaking skills. 

The parents were also requested to react to a set of questions concerning their children's progress in several 
activities related to better study habits as compared to last year. Forty three percent (43%) of the parents 
reported their children were spending more time studying. Twenty six percent (26%) thought their children 
were planning their study time better. Fifty one percent (51%) felt their children were doing their 
homework more often, and 48% indicated their children showed more care about the neatness and accuracy 
of their homework. 

The 1972-1973 Title I Program design called for the implementation of Cultural Enrichment Activities in 
support of the instructional treatment provided the Title I pupils. These activities consisted of on-premise 
(within the school environment) and off-premise (fi^ld trips) group functions. In an effort to determine the 
types and kinds of activities provided to the pupils during the school year, the survey participants we^.; 
asked to respond to several questions which addressed this sphere of the program. Their responses are 
reported belov/. 

Four percent (4%) of the Title I pupils went on trips to the zoo. Twenty seven percent (27%) visited 
museums; 15% viewed stage plays; 9% were entertained at movie theatres; 31% indicated they went "other 
places", and 15% stated they had not taken any field trips during the year. In reference to the last 
statement it should be noted, however, that a number of the individual schools in the Title I attendance > 
areas had planned to implement their field trip activities subsequent to the administration of this 
questionnaire survey. 

Teachers who responded for Title I pupils regarding pupil participation in Title I Cultural Enrichment 
Activities reported in the following percentages: 



From these data it can be determined that the emphasis of the Cultural Enrichment Activities to which 
Title I pupils in the early elementary grades were exposed laid within the areas of field trips and in-school 
assemblies. 



ACTIVITY 



PERCENT OF TEACHERS 
RESPONDING 



Field trips (museums, theatre, etc.) 
In-school assemblies 
Art programs 

Exposure to social environment of other communities 
Other cultural enrichment activities 
None of the above 



48 
52 
10 
15 
44 
20 
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As to approximately how many clock hours these same pupils spent in Title 1 Cultural Enrichment 
Activities, teachers reported according to these percentages: 2% of the teachers said the pupils about whom 
they were completing questionnaires spent no time at all; 44% of the teachers stated from one to 10 hours; 
14%, II to 20 hours; 3%, 21 to 30 hours; 7%, more than 30 hours, and 12% indicated they did not kno^v. 

Available district statistical documentation on Title I Cultural Enrichment Activities was also reviewed by 
the evaluation agency in order to broaden the description of these activities. Table lV-78 presents the 
findings drawn from this review and analysis, 

TABLE lV-78 
CONSOLIDATED STATISTICAL DATA 
1 972-1 973 TITLE I CULTURAL ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 
SPECIAL EDUCATION COMPONENT 

Participants 

Pupils Teachers Adult Volunteers Total 

ON'SCHOOL PREMISES 2,099 337 60 2,496 

OFF-SCHOOL PREMISES 3,206 387 272 3,865 

In the interest of providing data about the value the Title I participants actually placed upon these Cultural 
Enrichment Activities, the evaluation agency inserted in .the survey instruments a series of questions 
designed to elicit information about participant value judgments regarding these activities. The following 
paragraphs summarize these data. 

Title I principals, on the average, felt that this year's Cultural Enrichment Activities made a great 
contribution to the siiccess of the program in their respective schools. 

Project coordinators/teachers responded in a fashion similar to the principals in that they judged, on the 
average, that these activities had been of much assistance to them in their Title I instructional efforts during 
the year. They likewise indicated that the presence of such Cultural Enrichment Activities in the Title I 
Program was of importance to them in relation to their instructional pursuits. 

4.5 TITLE I PROGRAM VALUE 

The sampled participants in the Special Education Component responded to a number of questions about 
the overall value of the Title I Program conducted in the Newark School District during the 1972-1973 
school year. These questions were designed to elicit the participants' knowledge, opinions and feelings 
regarding several aspects of the program . 

Principals of schools in the Title ! attendance areas were asked to what extent they felt the objectives for 
the Title I Program in their schools were being accomplished. 

Twenty five percent (25%) felt they were being accomplished to a very great extent; 58%, to a great extei t, 
and 17% thought the objectives were being accomplished to some extent. 

Teachers were asked whether or not they felt the Title I Program had contributed to the children's 
educational advancement beyond the regular school yean Their responses are as follows: 20%, *'y^s, most 
significantly"; 48%, "to some extent," and 30% reported negatively, 



Number 
of 

Activities 
41 
123 
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The principals also had the opportunity to rate the degree various significant factors witb-n the program 
contributed to the success of Title I in their individual schools. Table IV-79 reports the data. 



TABLE IV-79 

RATINGS OF SIGNIFICANT FACTORS RELATED TO THE SUCCESS OF TITLE I 

BY PRINCIPALS 



FACTORS 



Supplementary instructional 
equipment 

Opportunities for positive change 
regarding pupil attitudes toward 
school 

Project teacher(s) 

Supportive pupil services (e.g., health, 
nutritional, psychological) 

Project coordinator 

More individuaHzed help to pupils 

Teacher aides 

In-service training 



Contributed 
Very much 
1 



59 



RATIN J SCALE 
(In percent:iges) 
Contributed Contributed 



25 
86 

19 
82 
67 
92 
30 



Much 

2 



34 

59 
15 

19 
19 
34 
9 
50 



Little 

3 



No 

Contribution 
4 



17 



46 



19 



20 



Table IV-79 points un the fact that the principals, on the average, felt that the majority of these various 
significant factors had contributed very greatly to the success of the Title I Program in their schools. Of 
particular interest is the fact that the project coordinators/teachers and teacher aides received the highest 
ratings from the principals. On the average, the principals considered the contiibutions of these Title I 
personnel to have been either of "very great" or "great" value in terms of the success of the program in 
their schools. 

It ran rlso be stated that the supplementary instructional equipment factor received a high rating by the 
principc s, in that, on the average, they saw this factor as having contributed "very much" to "much" in 
relation to the program's success. 

The parents of Title I pupils were questioned about their judgment of the overall programs' value during the 
1972-19 /3 school year. The great majority of parents (97%) who completed Parent Questionnaires thought 
their children had been helped by the Title I Program conducted in their children's schools. Sixty six 
percent (66%) of these parents, however, did expect their children to get more from the program than they 
had gotten so far. 

These data suggest the idea that while the parents' expectations of the program's effectiveness in relation to 
their children's improvement were not entirely met, they felt, nevertheless, that their children were 
definitely being helped by their involvement in the Title I activities. 
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In response to a question asking about the cooperation and support offered to their school's Title I Program 
by the principal's staff, 95% of the parents reported that the principals and their staff were either "mo^^t 
satisfactory" or "satisfactory" in their cooperation and support of the Title I Program. Apparently the large 
majority of parents who completed questionnaires were generally happy with the compatibility that existed 
between the Regular School Program and the Title I Program in their respective schools. 

In terms of pupil needs which should be met by the Title I Program, these same parents were asked to rate 
the degree of importance they placed upon the Title I Program providing help to their children in certain 
academic/behavioral areas. Their responses, in percentages, are presented in Table IV-80. 



TABLE IV^80 

TITLE I i UPIL NFEDS TO BE MET BY THE TI^LE I PROGR.i^:: 
DEGREES OF IMPORTANCE; AS REPORTEi) BY PARENTS 



OPINION 

AREAS (In percentages) 

Very Important Important Little Importance 
1 2 3 



IInp^o^ e his/her reading 84 13 3 

Gain self-confidence 65 26 9 

Act more obedient 67 25 7 



Be proud of his/her background 73 22 6 

Develop respect for the rights of others 69 25 6 

Develop l^ls/her ability to think for 

himself /herself 76 17 7 

Develop a respect for property and 

materials 68 26 5 

Be able to speak and write better 84 12 4 

From the data presented in this Table, it is apparent that the parents of Title I pupils, on the average, felt it 
was quite important that the Title I Program help their children improve in each of the areas h'sted. This 
collective reaction of the parents, in turn, suggests two considerations: (1) the variety of demands the 
parents personally place upon the program, and (2) the potential they are willing to credit to the program's 
capabilities of effectiving positive academic/behavioral changes in their children. 



4.6 PROJECT COORDINATOR/TEACHER SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



Part of the services in Newark's Title I Program we^-e those given to project teachers and coordinators to 
assist them in their professional responsibilities. Included in these supportive services were: 
paraprofessionals, in-service training, specialists, and audio/visual materials. The sample of 
coordinators/teachers and other professionals associated with the Special Education Component were asked 
to react to questions concerning these services. 
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Ninety one percent (91%) of the coordinators/teachers, when questioned about the appropriateness of the 
available printed materials and textbooks they utilized in their Title I instructional activities, responded 
positively. They felt, in general, that these aids were appropriate for their use. All (100%) of them reported 
the instructional equipment available to them was appropriate to their needs. 

The project coordinators/teachers were also asked to rate the extent to which they felt the in-service 
training activities in which they participated since September, 1 972, assisted them in their instructional 
treatment of Title I pupils. Table IV-81 presents their responses, in percentages. 

TABLE IV-81 
TITLE I IN-SERVICE TRAINING ACTIVITIES: 
EXTENT OF ASSISTANCE; AS DETERMINED BY PROJECT 
COORDINATORS/TEACHERS 



IN-SERVICE ACTIVITY 
Reading 

English Language Arts 

English Second Language 

Cultural Enrichment 

New and/or innovative teaching 
methods and techniques 

Diagnosis of Pupil Problems 

Individualized Instruction 

Use of Equipment and Materials 

Use of School Plant and Facilities 

Administrative & Management 
Technique 

_ J 

Community Relation^ 



Great 
Assistance 
1 

27 
10 



18 

22 
30 
27 
27 
17 

25 
40 



RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 

Little 



Assistance 
2 

73 

70 



45 

78 
60 
55 
45 



25 
30 



Assistance 
3 



20 
50 
18 



10 
9 
27 

67 

50 
30 



No 
Assistance 
4 



50 
18 



17 



From the data presented in Table IV-81, it is apparent that all (100%) of the project coordinators/teachers 
found their reading in-service activities to have offered them the most assistance in their instructional 
treatment of Title I pupils. Obviously, this is in concert with the program's emphasis, i.e., reading 
treatment. On the average, the project teachers rated these in-senice activities as either of "gr^at assistance" 
or of "some assistance" to them. All (100%) of them also rated 'new and/or innovative teaching methods 
and techniques' as either of "great assistance" or "some assistar.ce" to them, thus pointing up their positive 
reaction to the program's efforts to provide the teachers with continual exposure to current teaching 
pedagogy. 
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The responses of the project coordinators/teachers as presented in Table IV-8] support the fact that efforts 
were made during the school year to provide these Title I personnel with in-service training appropriate and 
beneficial to their respective job descriptions and responsibilities. 

The project coordinators/teachers were requested to answer a question that was designed to elicit 
information about the importance they personally placed upon the role of the teacher aides in relation to 
their cwn Title I instructional activities. 

Fifty five percent (55%) of the project coordinators/teachers reported that the Title I teacher aides were of 
great importance to them in their own Title I instructional activities. Thirty six ptrcent (36%) of thj 
project coordinators/teachers placed ^'importance" upon the role of the teacher aides. 

In regard to the extent to which the project coordinators/teachers estimated several other identified 
'factors' within the program were of help to them in their Title I responsibilities during the 1972-1973 
school year. Table IV-82 delineates and posts their tabulated responses in percentages, 

TABLE IV-82 

EXTENT TO WHICH SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN THE TITLE I PROGRAM ASSISTED 

PROJECT COORDINATORS/TEACHERS: 
AS REPORTED BY COORDINATORS/TEACHERS 

RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



FACTORS 


Great 
Assistance 
1 


Assistance 
2 


Little 

Assistance 
3 


No 
Assistance 
4 


Title I Central Office Staff 


■36 


36 


27 




Parental Involvement 


45 


27 


27 




Consultant Services 


20 


50 


20 


10 


Instructional equipment and 
materials 


55 


36 


9 




Opportunities for professional 
in<provement 


18 


55 


27 




Provision for greater intensified 
instructional concentration in 
Pre-K ihrough grade 3 


38 


38 


25 




Provision for pupil supportive 
services, e.g., health, 
psychological, etc. 


55 


36 


9 





From the data contained in Table IV-82, it can be determined that the project coordinators/teachers, on 
the average, considered most of the factors listed as having been either of ''great" assistance or of "some" 
assistance to them during the school year. 
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It is of interest to note that the majority of the project coordinators/teachers demonstrated a positive 
reaction to the 'parental involvement* factor in terms of the assistance it rendered them in their Title I 
responsibilities. 

In an effort to identify the forms of assistance the project coordinators/teachers would like to have 
provided them in their Title I teaching efforts, these instructional personnel were asked to indicate which 
forms of assistance they would like. Their responses are as follows: 



It is evident from these responses that a majority of the project teachers reacted strongly to one particular 
form of assistance which appeared on the list; namely, more teacher aides (73%); a smaller majority (55%) 
expressed interest in having more in-service programs and the remodeling of facilities. 

The project coordinatOrs/teachers were requested to estimate the amount of time they spent in various 
Title I activities. They were instructed to base their estimates on the percentage of time they usually spent 
on a given activity proportionate to the total number of working hours in a normal school week. A 
summary of their responses is presented in the following paragraphs. 

In addition to the time and effort involved in the performance of their administrative duties, the average 
amount of time they spent teaching reading to Title I pupils was determined as 45%. Again, on the average, 
they noted that 12% of their time during a norma! school week was devoted to instruction in English 
language arts, while 8% of their time was consumed with Title I Parent Council meetings. In addition, it was 
estimated that, on the average, 10% of their time was taken up with the diagnosis of pupil problems and 
about 6% with in-service training pertaining to their own needs. Testing Title I pupils was estimated, on the 
average, as taking approximately 17% of their time. 

Title I teacher aides were included in the administration of the evaluation instrumentation. They were 
provided questionnaires which contained questions eliciting information about their pre-service and 
in-service training sessions, their responsibilities and duties as Title I aides, as well as their personal 
evaluation of their Title I activities. The following paragraphs are devoted to a discussion of the data 
collected from these Title I personnel. 

Fifty eight percent (58%) of the aides who completed questionnaires did participate in pre-service training 
prior to the opening of the 1972-1973 school year; 42% of the aides, however, had no pre-service training. 
The majority (69%) participated in in-service training. Of these, 21% spent from II to 1 5 hours in in-service 
training; 4%, from 16-10 hours, and A2% spent more than 25 hours in in-service training. Forty eight 
percent (48%) indicated that their in-service training sessions were always conducted for teacher aides only; 
30% said most of the time, and 22% reported they had never attended sessions that were for teacher aides 
only. 



FORMS OF ASSISTANCE 



COORDINATOR/TEACHER RESPONSES 
(In percentages) 



More teacher aides 

More books 

More audio/visual aids 

More in-service teacher training programs 

Remodeling of facilities 

Consultant services 

Use of a structured reading program 



73 
45 
36 
55 
55 
45 
18 
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The teacher aides were asked to identify the major subject areas covered by their in-service training 
activities. Their responses, in percentages, are delineated as follows: 



A. TRAINING COVERING TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHER AIDE RESPONSES 
CLASSROOM ASSISTANCE: (In percentages) 

Conduct of drills 54 

Construction of visual aids for teachers and pupils 65 

Instructions on how to read to pupils 58 

Instruction on how to conduct educational games for pupils 62 
How to locate community resource persons who may benefit 

pupils's education 1 9 

Training in operation of audio-visual devices 58 

Training in methods of tutoring pupils 58 

Instruction in the duties of a teacher aide 62 

Instruction in how to cope with disciplinary problems 50 

Instruction in classroom management 46 

Training in administration and proctoring of educational test 27 
Instruction in the major concepts and ideas which are the 

objectives of the Titlie I Program for the pupils you are 

requested to help 62 
Instruction on how to supervise workbook activity while 

teacher instructs pupil 69 
Instructions on how to supervise children on excursions, at 

lunchtime, during recess, etc. 58 

B. TRAINING COVERING THE ROLE OF TEACHER AIDE 
RELATED TO COMMUNITY SERVICES: 

Instructions concerning the contributions the teacher aide 
can make to school instructional staff, administrative 

staff and community personnel 46 
Training in the role the teacher aide can play by accompanying 

service personnel to the homes of pupils 19 
Training in the role a teacher aide can play in assisting 

^ parents to understand their children's school problems 35 

Training in assisting health personnel in their duties 3 1 
Training in clerica! duties expected to be performed by 

teacher aides 42 

C TRAINING DIRECTED TOWARD INSTRUCTIONAL TFCHNIQUES: 

Reading 58 

English Language arts 31 

English as a second language 12 

Other academic subjects 54 

At least two conclusions can be drawn from the data reported above: namely, (1) the project teacher aides 
were exposed to a wide diversification of in-service training activities during the 1972*1973 school year; and 
(2) these in-service activities were most appropriate to the responsibilities Oob descriptions) of the teacher 
aides as outlined in the TITLE I APPLICATIONFOR FISCAL YEAR 1972-1973. 
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Forty percent (40%) of these teacher aides reported that the in-service training helped them to a very great 
extent in performing their duties, while 50% indicated they were assisted either to a great extent or at least 
"some" extent. Ten percent (10%) felt their involvement in the teacher aide in-service trainig program 
during the year was of no value to them. All (100%) of them stated they were perfectly cognizant of their 
particular Title I duties, in that these duties had been clearly defined and explained to them. 

In an effort to obtain information related to the amount of time the Title I teacher aides devoted to their 
various responsibilities during a normal school week, a series of questions was included in their evaluation 
instrument which elicited their estimates of time spent on several major Title I duties. A total of twenty six 
teacher aides completed questionnaires. The responses of these personnel, who responded to this particular 
series of questions are as follows: 

Question: Please estimate the amount of time in a normal school week which is devoted to. . . . 



Assisting directly in Title I Classrooms. 

Possible Responses 

No time at all 
Less than 20% 
21-40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 

More than 80% 



Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 



0 
1 
1 
1 

7 
IS 



2. Assisting Title I instruction through performing clerical work. 



Possible Responses 

None at all 
Less than 20% 
21-40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 

More than 80% 



Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 



4 
16 
■5 
0 
0 
0 



Assisting Title I pupils outside the formal classroom situtation (e.g. tutoring, etc.) 

Possible Responses Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 



None at all 
Less than 20% 
21-40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 

More than 80% 



4 
11 
6 
1 

2 
2 
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Assisting related Title I Community Services (e.g., accompanying social worker on home visits, etc.) 

Passible Responses Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 

None at all =10 

Less than 20% 13 

21-40% 1 

41-60% 1 

61-80% 0 

More than 80% 0 

5. Assisting Special Services connected with Title I Program (e.g., working with school nuise etc.) 

Possible Responses Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 

None at all 8 

Less than 20% ] 5 

21-40% 1 

41-60% 0 

61-80% 0 

More than 80% 1 

6. Performing duties in or for the school which are not part of your Title I duties. 

Possible Responses - Teacher Aide Responses in Actual Numbers 

None at all 18 

Less than 20% 6 

21-40% 1 

41-60% 0 

61-80% 0 

More than 80% 0 

It is apparent that the Title 1 teacher aides have been utilized to a very great extent in assisting directly in 
the Title I classrooms, in that the great majority of those who responded reported they spent either from 
61-80% of their time, or more than 80% of their time in the Title I classrooms. This finding is in concert 
with the specified Title I teacher ?ade responsibilities identified in the TITLE I APPLICATION FOR THE 
1 972- 1 973 FISCAL YF AR. 

A review of the teacher aide responses regarding ''the non-classroom Title I duties" delineated above 
lil^ewise suggests that the majority of these personnel were engaged in those particular duties either, not at 
all, or less than 20% of their time in a normal school week. Again, it would appear from these findings that 
th^: teacher aides were used, in terms of proportionate time allotments, to the best advantage of the overa!! 
Title I instructional situation; i.e.. they wcrkeu most of the time directly assisting the teachers and Title I 
pu pils in the classrooms. 

In addition to providing information about the amount of time spent in their various Title I activities, the 
teacher aides were also asked to rate \hese same activities in terms of their importance to the overall succt ss 
of the Title I Program, 
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The rating scale ranged from ''very important" equals one, to "no importance" equals four. An analysis of 
their coUecti/e responses for each of the activities listed reveals the following findings: 

1. Teacher aides, on the average, felt that those activities directly related to Title 1 instructional 
treatment were of prime importance. 

2. Those activities not directly related to Title I instructional treament, but did involve some degree 
of personal contact with the children (e.g., monitoring Title I pupils at lunchtime, etc.), were 
considered by the aides to hold some importance. 

3. Those responsibilities which involved activities related to supportive services (e.g., accompanying 
social workers on home visists) and those duties related to clerical work were judged valuable to 
the overall success of the Title I Program, but were not given the importance associated with the 
other two types. 

It is evident, that in the minds of the teacher aides, their most important role lay in the area of direct Title 1 
instructional assistance. 

4.7 PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

The Special Education Component hi^o luie 1 pupil directed supportive services. A Hst of questions 
incorporating these services was included in the questionnaires administered to the Title I participants and 
parents. The data collected am analyzed by way of these questions are presented in the following 
paragraphs. 

In the interest of obtaining information about Title I pupil needs related to supportive services, parents 
were asked to identify those needs their children exhibited during the 1972-1973 school year. Table lV-83 
offers the tabulated responses of the parents, by service needed. 

TABLE IV-83 
PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES NEEDED: 
AS REPORTED BY PARENTS 

PARENTAL RESPONSES 
SERVICES (In Percentages) 



YES NO 

Diagnosis of your child's educational needs 54 46 

Psychological testing of your child's special problems or 

needs 48 52 

Assistance with your child's personal and social uJjustment 49 51 

Referral to specialist or agency outside your child's school 28 72 

Physical, dental, eye ear examinations 70 30 

Medical or dental treatment 67 33 

Physical thcTapy, 38 62 
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According to the responses in Table IV-83, it is apparent that, while they identified other services required 
in behalf of their children, the great majority of parents reported their children were in need of physical, 
dental and eye or ear examinations, as well as medical or dental treatment. 

Pupil supportive services were explored not only in terms of identifiable Title I pupil needs, but also in 
regard to the availability and actual provision of these services to pupils. The questionnaire participants, 
therefore, were given questions to answer about this latter aspect. 

Title I pupils who completed their own evaluation instruments reacted to the question, ''What help did you 
get from a doctor or nurse in your school this year," in the following percentages, by specified area of 
assistance: 



Forty percent (40%) of the parents of the Title I pupils reported tha; ^"neir children received a diagnosis of 
their educational needs. Another 40% of the parents indicated theii children had been provided with 
psychological testing: 39% said their children had been assisted with personal and social adjustments. 
Twenty four percent (24%) of the parents reported that their children had been referred to specialists or 
agencies outside the school. The majority of parents (69%) said that physical, dental, eye or ear 
examinations had been given to their children : 66%^ reported that their children had received medical or 
dental treatment, and 39%. of the parents said tl.at physical therapy had been rendered to their children. 

A review of the data contained in Table IV-83 (Pupil Supportive Services Needed; As Reported By Parents), 
together with a comparison of the parent responses presented above, i.e., pupil supportive services provided, 
reveals that the two services, "physical, dental, eye or ear examination, and ''medical or dental 
treatment," were considered ''as needed" for their children by the majority of parents and were identified 
"as provided" to their children by the majority of parents during the school year. 

4.8 PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

An impressive effort to continue and expand parental and community involvement in the Title I program 
was made by the Newark School District. On the questionnaires, the Title I participants and parents gave 
their views about this effort. 

The Title I principals were given a number of questions related to parent/community involvement in the 
Title I Program. An analysis of th^ data collected from these specific questions reveals the following 
findings. 

The majority (92%) of principais reported they devoted an average of between one and three hours a week 
working with Title I Parent Councils. Sixty sevrn percent (61%) of the principals stated they spent between 
one and three hours a week working with inJ'vidual parents of the Title I pupils, while 25% reported they 
spent between four and si.: hours working with the parents of Title I pupils, and 8% said they spent more 
than ten hours per week. These data provide some indication of the amount of time the Title I principals in 
the Special Education Componet and parents are directly involved with each other. 



AREA OF ASSISTANCE 



PUPIL RESPONSES 
(In Percentages) 



I did not see a doctor or nurse in my school this year 

I was sick ?.r:d saw the nurse 

My teeth were looked at 

J w'-iS vested for eyeglasses 

My hearing was tested 

I was hurt and was taken care of 



35 
42 
41 
47 
16 
28 
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Parents of Title I pupils, when asked about the number of Local School Title I Parent Council meetings 
they had attended this year, responded in these percentages: 62% said they had not attended any; 13% 
replied they had been to only one meeting: 12% stated they were at two council meetings, and 13% 
reported they had attended three or more meetings. In addition, twenty nine percent (29%) of the parents 
identified themselves as voting members of their children's schools Title I Parent Councils. 

Ninety six percent (96%) of the parents who completed questionnaires indicated they felt the Title I Parent 
Councils in their children's schools were doing a good job. Thirty five percent (35%) reported they had 
talked about the Title I Program with members of the Title I school Parent Councils; 30% said they had not 
done so, and 33% indicated they didn't know any members. 

In order to elicit data about the kinds and types of activities in which the parents of Title I pupils in the 
Special Education Component had participated during the sciiool year, a list of activities was presented to 
them for their reactions. Table I V-84 delineates their collective responses to each activity, in percentages. 

TABLE IV-84 
INVOLVEMENT IN TITLE I ACTIVITIES: 
AS REPORTED BY PARENTS OF TITLE I PUPILS 

. . . PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
ACTIVITIES (In Percentages) 

Individual conference with Title I teachers 1 7 

Worked on Title I Parent Council 14 

Attended meetings of the Title I Parent Council 25 

Attended PTA meetings 27 

Volunteered to help in school library 8 

Volunteered as a tutor 8 

Volunteered to help Title I Project Teachers and 

teacher aides on a class trip 14 

Helped mv child with his/her homework 67 

Acted as a chaperone at a school function 8 

Attended group meetings to learn how to help my 

child with his/her homework 16 

Other activities not listed here 17 

Have not been involved in any school activities 32 

The data presented in Table IV-84 offer some indication of the amount of involvement in which the parents 
of Title I pupils in the Special Education Component were engaged in the activities listed above. It is 
evident that the greatest number of parents (67%) identified themselves as having helped their children with 
their homework, while the next largest percentage (32%) reported they had not been involved in any school 
activities. 
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Title 1 staff (principals, coordinators/teachers and parents) gave their estimates of the importance the 
individual school Title 1 Parent Councils held in relation to several identified activity areas. Each of these 
data sources, on the average, noted the following activity areas as being eithe* 'Very important" or of 
•*some importance** in terms of the work performed by these councils: 

• Improving school-community relations 

• Understanding the desires of the parents and utilizing this inforraation to improve educc^tion for 
the children 

• Planning and coordinating Title I activities 

• Obtaining community involvement in Title I Programs 

• Providing for community involvement in Title I Programs 

• Helping parents to find assistance in the community 

• Encouraging togetherness among parentvS, pupils and schools 

Title 1 principals were also asked to determine the exteAt to which they felt the Title I Parent Councils in 
their individual schools should be involved in the activities listed above. The coniiensus of opinion among 
these personnel was that the Title I Parent Councils should be involved in these activities to a great extent. 

The Title 1 principals in the Special Education Component were likewise requested to report the number of 
meetings their schools' Title 1 Parent Councils held this year to date (March, 1973). Eighty three percent 
(83%) of the principals reported that five or more meetings had been conducted in their schools, and 17% 
said that four meetings had been !ield during the year. In addition, the majority of the principals noted they 
had personally attended five or more of these meetings. 

In an attefnpt to elicit additional information from the parents of the Title I pupils about their attitudes in 
general regarding parental involvement, a question was asked of them concerning their feelings about 
parental involvement in Title. I activities. Eighty one percent (81%) of the parents who completed 
questionnaires stated they felt that parents should become actively in Title 1 activities. 
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5.0 BILIWGUAL EDUCATION COMPONENT 

5.1 INTRODUCTION 

Section IV, 5.0, addresses the evaluation findings und discussion of tlie ! 972-1 973 Regular School Year 
Title I Program conducted in the BILINGUAL EDUCATION COMPONENT. The readers of this report are 
reminded, therefore, that all discussion in 5.0 concerns only the Bilingual Education Component of the 
Title I program, unless otherwise indicated, 

5.2 SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 

Evaluative data were collected from samples of the participants. The descriptions presented immediately 
below delineate the major characteristics of those participants who were included in the sample population. 
The statistical summary of the questionnaire admijiistration can be found in Section III, page III-5, of this 
report. 

PUPIL SAMPLE 

Grades Kindergarten — Three 

Fifty one percent (51%) were male, and 499r were female 

Twenty two percent (22%) were in Kindergarten ; 28% were in grade one; 30%, grade two and 20% were in 
grade three. 

Two percent 2% were Afro-American; 97%^ Spanish-surnamed American and 1% were reported as ''other." 
Grades Four — Six 

Forty three prcccnt (43%) were male, and 57% were female. 

Forty five percent (45% ) were in grade four; 28% were in grade five and 27% were in grade six. 

Twenty one percent (21%) were born in the City of Newark, New Jersey. Four percent (4%) were born 
somewhere else in New Jersey: 4%, in a different state; 51%. in Puerto Rico: and 22% reported they were 
bom "elsewhere." 

PROJECT COORDINATOR SAMPLE 

Twenty nme percent (29%) were male, and 71%^ were female. Thirty three precent (33%) reported they 
were between 20-25 years of age and 67%- were between 26-35 years of age. Twenty four percent (24%) 
reported they lived in the attendance area of the school to which they were assigned. Thirty eight percent 
(38%) stated they lived in another part of the Newark School District, and 38% said they lived outside the 
Newark School District. 

Sixty three percent (63%) have been teachi.rs between one and five years, and 38%, between six and ten 
years. 

Seventy five percent (75%) have taught in the Newark School District between one and five years and 25%, 
between six and rcr; years. 

Fifty percent (50%) have held their present position as project coordinator for only the current school 
year. Twenty five percent (25%') have held their present position for two years, and 7,5%, for three years. 
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Twenty five percent (25%) reported they have taken between one and ten semester hours of graduate work; 
25% have taken between 1 1-20 hours; 25%, between 3 1-40 hours and 13%, between 5 1-60 hours. 

TEACHER SAMPLE 

Twenty six percent (26%) were male, and 74% were female. 

Thirty three percent (33%) reported they wcie between 20-25 yeras of age: 30%, between 26-35 yejvs of 
age; 18%, between 36-45 years; 16% between 46-55 years and 4% indicated they were over 55 years old. 

One percent (1%) stated they were American Indian; 10%. reported they were Afro-American; 37%, 
Caucasian; 40%, Spanish-surnamed American and 3% said they were "other," 

Twenty one percent (21%) stated they lived in the attendance area of the schools to which they were 
assigned: \8% said they lived in another part of the Newark School District, and 59% reported they lived 
outside the Newark Schooi District. 

Fifty three percent (53%) huvc been feachers between one and five years: 18% between six and ten years; 
6%s betv/eeii 11-15 years: 14%, between 16-20 years; 4%, between 2 1-25 years, and 4%, reported they have 
been teachers for 26 years or more. 

Eighty two percent (82%-) have taught in the Newark School District between one and five years; 8%, 
between six and ten years; 4%, between 11-15 years; 2%, between 16-20 years; 2%, between 21-25 years 
and 1% have taught 26 ye:irs or more in their current school. Thirty two percent (32%) have been Title I 
Project leachers in New.nrk for one year: 27%. for two years: 21%, three years and 10%, four years. 

Thirty four percent (34%) have taken no semester hours of graduate work: 19% have taken between one 
-^nd ten hours; 9%, between 11-20 hours: 8%, between 21-30 hours: 10%, between 31-40 hours; 6%, 
between 41-50 hours: 3%, between 51-60 hours and 11% have taken more than 60 semester hours of 
graduate work. 

COMMUNITY AIDE SAMPLE 

Twenty two percent (22%) were male, and 78% were female. 

Eleven percent (11%) were between the ages of 17-25 years; 44% were between the ages of 26-35 years: 
33%, between 36-45 years and 22%, between 46-55 years of age. 

All (100%) indicated they lived in the attendance area of the schools to which they were assigned. Fifty six 
percent (56%;) reported they were in their first year as community aides. Eleven percent (1 1%) had been 
aides for a year and 33% had been aides for rv, o years. 

5.3 IMPROVEMENT OF READING ACHIEVEMENT 

Evaluative data on the improvement of reading achievement were collected by means of survey instruments 
(questionnaires), testing programs and classroom observations. The findings from an analysis of these data 
are presented in the paragraphs below. 

Indicative of the positive attitudes Title I pupils in the Bilingual Education Component have toward their 
reading improvement is the fact that 86% of the sampled pupils in grades four and above reported they felt 
their reading had improved as a result of their participation in the Title I Bilingual Education Component, 



Teachers who completed questionnaires about Title I pupils (Kindergarten through grade three) were 
similarly positive in their responses regarding reading improvement by the Title I pupils. Ninety one percent 
(91%) of the teachers judged that the pupils' ability to read had impi oved. Eighty nine percent (89%) of the 
teachers likewise estimated that the Title I instructional activities had given the pupils more confidence in 
their ability to read. Suppoxting this estimate is the additional fact that 91% of thes^ same teachers felt the 
pupils appeared to enjoy their reading activities. 

These same teachers were also askec' about the changes that had occurred during the year in the academic 
performance of the Title I pupils for whom they were completing questionnaires. The reading proficiency 
of pupils was one of the items the teachers were requested to rate on a scale of four ranging from one 
equals "great improvement" to four equals '^change for the worse'\ Tlie teachers, on the average, rated the 
pupils' reading proficiency as "improved". 

Tlie attitudes of the Title I pupils in grades four and above who cuir.pleted their own questionnaires were 
explored still further by a set of questions designed to elicit their feelings and opinions about reading 
activities in genera!. They were asked to indicate if they liked to read more now than before they received 
the extra reading instructions. Eighty one percent (81%) replied that they did. In addition, 90% felt it \vas 
of improtance for them to read well, and 64% indicated they liked to take books home from the school 
library. 

In an effort to widen the data base about Title 1 pupils' reading improvement, parents were asked to 
indicate how they felt about their children's reading abilities "at the present time". Sixty one percent 
(61%) of the parents said they were of the mind that their children were reading as well as they thought 
they should be at their particular age level. 

Parents of Title I pupils were also provided the opportunity to reoct to several questions related to their 
chiJdrens' attitudes toward reading outside of school, e.g., in the home. Forty three percent (43%) of the 
parents reported their children spend more time reading, and 52% indicated their children appeared to 
enjoy reading more at home than last year. Twenty five percent (25%) said their children wanted to go to 
the library more frequently during the school year. 

Project coordinators rated the contribution they felt the Title I instructional activities were making toward 
the overall success of the program in their respective schools. It can be inferred that to the extent they saw 
the reading intervention as contributing to the program's success, to a similar extent it generally 
contributed to the participating pupils' reading improvement. Thirty eight percent (38%) of the project 
coordinators estimated that the Title ! reading intervention activities contributed "very much" to the 
success of the program in their schools, while an^^ther 38% of the project coordinators indicated that these 
activities provided "much" contribution to the Title I Bilingual Program. 

The findings presented in the preceding paragraphs regarding Title J reading improvement provide the 
following conclusions: 

1. Title I personnel, as well as Title I pupils who were included in the questionnaire sample generally 
felt there had been improvement in the pupils' reading achievement as a result of the Title I 
reading intervention activities. In addition, these respondents also indicated the Title I pupils 
evidenced constructive and positive attitudes about themselves in relation to iheir reading 
achievements and their school environment. It is interesting to note, in support of this 
conclusion, that 90%^ of the Title I pupils in grades four and above declared they had no desire to 
leave school at the present time. 
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The significance of the above conclusion may very well lie in the fact that these school personnel 
and pupils exhibited, for the most part, attitudes and opinions about the Title I Blingual 
Program in the Newark School District that can be considered essential to the success of any 
instructional program of this nature; i.e., the healthy presence of positive motivation toward the 
learning effort on the part of the participants. 

2. The majority of parents who completed questionnaires obviously felt their children were reading 
as well as could be exp'^cted for their age. In addition, 94% of these same parents reported that 
the Title I Bilingual Program had generally benefited their children. Also, 95% of these parents 
indicated the program had helped their children to learn to read. 

From these findings it can be inferred that the majority of parents were pleased with the efforts being made 
through the Title I Bilingual Program to provide their youngs+ers with supplementary instruction assistance. 

In the 1972-1973 Title 1 Program greater emphasis than in previous years was placed on providing 
supplementary reading instructions to identified Title 1 pupils in Kindergarten through grade three. In an 
attempt to elicit participant reaction to the revised reading objectives for these grades, teachers who 
completed questionnaires about Title I pupils were asked to indicate whether or not they felt the specific 
objective applicable to the particular ^rade level of the individual pupils for whom they were responding 
was possible of achievement. 

Seventy six percent (76%) of the teachers judged that the Title I Pupils in Spanish-dominant classes would 
demonstrate a significant (five months) average grade equivalent increase in reading and mathematics 
(Spanish) and Oral English wnen measured by standardized tests in May, 1973. Twenty four percent (24%) 
of the teachers rephed in the negative. 

Sixty seven percent (67%) of the teachers estimated that the Title I pupils in English-dominant classes who 
were receiving reading intervention would demonstrate a significant (five months) average grade equivalent 
increase in reading comprehension and word knowledge when measured by standardized tests in May, 1973. 

Title I project coordinators and classroom teachers were also requested to estimate the degree of 
importance they placed upon the need for further revision of the 1972-1973 program objectives which 
related to reading improvement. On the average, both the cordinators and the teachers placed "some'' 
importance on the need for further revision. 

In responding to an additional question related to these same objectives which elicited ^he amount of 
assistance they felt the revisions and modifications of the program objectives gave them, the coordinate's 
and the teachers, on the average, reported they found the revised program objectives to have been of 
"some'' assistance to them in their Title I responsibilities. 

From the data presented above it can be determined that both the project coordinators and the teac]i*?r% on 
the average, judged that the 1972-1973 revised program objectives were of assistance to them, aivd the 
further revision of these objectives was of importance to their own Title I activities. 

Two objective measuring devices were to be employed to gather data concerning the Bilingual Education 
Component. Participating Title 1 students m English-dominant classes were to complete the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test and participating Title I students in Spanish-dominant classes were to complete the 
Puerto Rican Achievement Test designed by the Department of Education in Puerto Rico. 

The E\ierto Rican Achievement Test was implemented in May, 1973 only. Scores for identified Title I 
pupils were not available at time of the publication of this report. 

Metropolitan achievement post test scores provided, were predominantly those from grade 2. The small 
number of pupil post test scores submitted for the Bilingual Education Component upper grades did not 
provide data for an analysis of whether the proposed objective was achieved. The presentation of the pre 
and post test score comparisons for this small number of pupils would be statistically misleading for an 
evaluation of a Title I component of such magnitude as the Bilingual Education Component. 
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5.4 GENERAL PUPIL ACADEMIC/BEHAVIORAL PROGRESS 



The participants involved in the questionnaire survey were asked a series of questions concerning Title I 
pupiJ progress in academic areas related to reading, as well as areas dealing with general behavioral changes. 
The responses of the Bilingual Education Component participants are summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 

Thirty two percent (32%) of the Title I pupils who completed questionnaires felt they were doing "very 
good" in their school work. Thirty two percent (32%) reported they were doing "good"; 32%, "fair", and 
4% said they were doing poorly. 

The great majority of these same pupuls indicated they were interested in getting good grades, while 72% 
stated they liked most things about school this year, and 86% said they tried to behave in school. On the 
average, they also reported they liked most of their teachers, and wanted to finish high school. Eighty' 
seven percent {S7%) found school rather pleasant, and 67% did not* feel it was too difficult. Sixty six 
percent (66%) reported they usually understood what their teachers were saying. 

Sixty nine percent (69%) of the pupils stated they considered themselves important members of their 
families; 3% replied in the negative, and 28% said either they felt that way at times or they were really not 
sure. As for being important members of their class, 22% of the youngsters reported they were uncertain; 
66% felt they were important members and 13% of them responded that they were not. 

In conjunction with the above question, several others were asked of these same pupils dealing with the 
rapport they felt they had with their parents. The Title I pupils responses to these questions are reported as 
follows: 85% said they did talk over their problems with the parents; and 15% replied in the negative. 
Ninety one percent (91%) of the pupils felt they made their parents happy, while 9% were either not sure 
or said no. 

Eighty five percent (85%) said they liked to tell their parents about what they did and learned in school, 
and 74% indicated that their parents helped them with their homework. 

Most of the pupils felt that their parents expected too much of them, yet 93% reported they felt their 
parents did understand them. 

The academic/behavioral changes of Title I pupils in grades kindergarten through three were explored via 
the Pupil Questionnaire (Teacher Answered). Teachers who completed these instruments were directed to 
respond to several questions related to these areas. 

Their responses are presented immediately below. Teachers were asked to indicate the changes in pupils' 
academic performance and behavior during the school year as a result of the Title I treatment. Table IV-85 
delineates the reactions of the teachers, in percentages, to a list of pupil characteristics in terms of 
estimated degrees of change. 

From Table IV-85, it is apparent that the large majority of teachers saw either great improvement or at least 
some improvement in the above listed characteristics of the Title I pupils for whom they completed 
questionnaires. It can be stated, therefore, that, on the average, the teachers who responded to this question 
felt the pupils in kindergarten through grade three had evidenced academic/behavioral improvement as a 
result of the Title I treatment during the 1972-1973 school year. 

In an attempt to identuy the needs of these same pupils from the teacher's perspective, an additional 
question was inserted in the Pupil Questionnaire (Teacher Answered) that addressed the extent to which 
teachers felt the plipils required certain specific piograms. Table IV-86 presents the responses of the 
teachers, in percentages, to a list of programs needed by the pupils whom they were describing. (Refer page 
IV-! 29)- 
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TABLE IV-85 

TITLE I PUPIL ACADEMIC/BEHAVIORAL CHANGES; 
AS REPORTED BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS 



CHARACTERISTICS 
(Areas of Change) 

Understanding of oral 
instruction 

Understanding of written 
instruction 

Attendance 

Oral expression 

Responsibility in completing 
class assignment 

Interest in reading 

Behavior in class 

Interest in English (Language 
arts) 

Pupil's self-image 

Writing ability 

Vocabulary identification 

Vocabulary usage 

Pronunciation 

Spelling 



Great 
Improvement 



33 

25 
21 
26 

24 
36 
22 

30 
27 
25 
25 
27 
25 
20 



DEGREE OF CHANGE 
(In percentages) 

improvement No Change 
60 7 



Change for 
the Worse 



60 
44 
64 

60 
51 
53 

56 
57 
60 
61 
61 
64 
58 



15 
34 
10 

15 
12 
22 

13 
IS 
15 
14 
12 
11 
21 



1 
1 

2 

1 
1 



1 



Table IV-86 reveals the following fir.dings. The majority of the teachers estimated that the Title I pupils in 
Kindergarten through grade three were definitely in need of special bilingual programs. Eighty six percent 
(86%) of these teachers, however, saw little or no requirement for special education programs (speech 
therapy, retarded, social and emotional maladjustment) for these pupils. Only 13% indicated either.a "very 
great" or "great" need for special health programs in behalf of these pupils. In regard to the provision for 
special language arts programs, the teachers, on the average, estimated there was some need. Obviously, the 
large majority of teachers (87%) felt there was little or no requirement for special psychological/counseling 
programs for pupils at those gtade levels. Equally evident is the fact that, on the average, they considered 
the need for special reading programs to be minimal. 
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TABLE IV-86 
TITLE I PUPIL NEEDS: 
AS REPORTED BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

EXTENT NEEDED 
(In percentages) 

Much Little Not Needed 



PROGRAM(S) 

Very Much 



Special reading 


14 


24 


22 


41 


Special education program (speech 
therapy, retarded, social and 
emotional maladjustment 


6 


8 


8 


78 


Special health program 


4 


9 


11 


75 


Special language arts program 


13 


29 


24 


34 


Special psychological/counseling program 


•4 


8 


12 


75 


Special bilingual program 


33 


23 


14 


30 



Again, in terms of needs, the teachers were directed to identify which level of reading materials would be 
most appropriate for the sampled pupils in the next school year. Seventeen percent (17%) of the teachers 
selected materials that are a grade level or more above in difficulty; 35% selected materials that are at grade 
te'.ej in difficulty; 22% identified materials at half grade level below in difficulty and 17% felt materials that 
are a grade level or more below in difficulty were most appropriate for the Title I pupils in Kindergarten 
through grade three. The remaining teachers (5%) judged that none of the above alternatives were 
applicable to the pupils for whom they were responding. 

Parents of Title I pupils were also considered in the overall effort to collect data about the general 
academic/behavioral progress of the Title I pupils. They were asked, therefore, to react to a set of questions 
related to these areas. Their responses are discussed below. 

Initially, they were asked how they thought their children felt they themselves were doing in school this 
year. Forty three percent (43%) of the parents reported that they thought their children were quite pleased 
with their own progress; 46% indicated their children felt they were doing "average work" while 1 1% stated 
they thought their children considered themselves to be doing below average. In brief, the majority of 
parents were of the mind that their children displayed healthy and positive attitudes toward their general 
progress in school this year. 

This conclusion is supported by the vast majority of parents (97%) who responded positively to the 
question; ''Do you feel your child wants to get good grades"? In addition, 85% of the parents said their 
children liked most things about school, and 57% said their children w,ere pleased to be in the Title I 
Program this year. 

Ninety six percent (96%) of the parents tho^ught their children had a lot of respect for their classroom 
teachers. Fifty percent (50%) felt jheir children were generally happy at school and 60% judged their 
children were learning a great deal. Ninety four percent (94%) indicated their children were definitely 
benefiting from the Title I Bilingual Program, and the teachers were doing a good job in relation to their 
children. 
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The parents were also directed to provide some indication as to how they saw their children's general 
academic ability and progress in school. The majority (66%) of parents thought their children were about 
"average", while 8% rated them "below average", and 26% reported they were uncertain. 

When questioned more specifically about their children's progress in the area of Language Arts, the 
majority of parents who completed questionnaires reported that their children had made very satisfactory 
improvement in their neatness in writing, their written and oral expression, the spacing of letters in writing 
and the spacing of pictures. 

Tlie parents were also asked to respond to several specific questions concerning their children's academic 
behavior as compared to previous years. 

Fifty two percent (52%) of the parents found that their children were spending more time studying. Fifty 
one percent (51%) thought their children were more devoted to their homework in that they their 
assignments done more often and in less time than before. Thirty percent (30%), in addition, felt their 
children were planning their study time better; and 42% judged they were more concerned about the 
neatness and accuracy of their homework, while 31% indicated their children were showing more interest in 
doing extra study. Thirty eight percent (38%) estimated that their children were setting greater priority on 
their study time. 

The 1972-1973 Title I Program design called for the implementation of Cultural Enrichment Activities in 
support of the instructional treatment provided the Title I pupils. These activities consisted of on-premise 
(within the school environment) and off-premise (field trips) group functions. In an effort to determine the 
types and kinds of activities provided to the Title I BiHngual pupils during the school year, the survey 
participants were asked to respond to several questions which addressed this sphere of the program. Their 
responses are reported below. 

Twenty six percent (26%) of the Title I pupils went on trips to the zoo. Forty two percent (42%) visited 
museums; 26% viewed stages plays; 9% were entertained at movie theatres;. 29% indicated they went "other 
places", 4% said they did not remember and 27% said they had not taken any field trips during the year. 

Teachers who responded for Title I pupils in. Kind^^rgrrten ttirough grade three regarding pupil participation 
in Title I Cultrual Enrichment Activities reportP j in ihQ following percentages: 



From these data it can be determined that the emphasis of the Cultural Enrichment Activities to which 
Title I pupils in the early elementary grades were exposed lay within the areas of field trips and in-school 
assemblies. 

As to approximately how many clock hours during the school year these same pupils spent in Title I 
Cultural Enrichment Activities, teachers reported according to these percentages: 2% of the teachers said 
the pupils about whom they were completing questionnairs spent no time at all; 52% of the teachers stated 
from one to 10 hours; 21%?, 11 to. 20 hours; 11%, 21 to 30 hours; 16%?, more than 30 hours, and 4% 
indicated they did not know. 



ACTIVITY 



PERCENT OF TEACHERS RESPONDING 



Field trips (museums, theatre, etc.) « 
In-school assemblies 
Art programs 

Exposure to social environment of other communities 
Other cultural enrichment activities 
None of the above 



71 
87 
50 
11 
31 
5 
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Available district statistical documentation of Title I Cultrual Enrichment Activities was also reviewed by 
the evaluation agency in order to broaden tJiC description of these activities. Table IV-87 presents the 
findings drawn from this review and analysis. 



TABLE IV-87 
CONSOLIDATED STATISTICAL DATA 
1972-1973 TITLE I CULTURAL ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 
BILINGUAL COMPONENT 



PARTICIPANTS 



NUMBER OF 
ACTIVITIES 



TOTAL 



Pupils 



Tea.chers 



Adult Volunteers 



ON-SCHOOL PREMISES 



6,231 



266 



337 



6,834 



77 



OFF-SCHOOL PREMISES 



4,844 



231 



269 



5,344 



77 



In the interest of providing data about the value the Title I participants actually placed upon these Cultural 
Enrichment Activities, the evaluation agency inserted in the survey instruments a series of questions 
designed to elicit information about participant value judgements regarding these activities. The following 
paragraphs summarized these data. 

Project coordinators, on the average, indicated that the Cultural Enrichment Activities provided a "very" 
great contribution and stressed the importance of this particular segment of the Title I Program in relation 
to their own responsibilities, 

Qassroom teachers judged, on the average, that these activities had been of some a^'-^stance to them in their 
Title I instructional efforts during the year. They likewise indicated that the p.-^ence of such cultural 
enrichment activities in the Title I Program was of importance to them in relation to their instructional . 
efforts. 

5.5 TITLE I BILINGUAL PPOGRAM VALUE 

The sampled participants in the Bilingual Education Component responded to a number of questions about 
the overall value of the Title Program conducted in the Newark School District during the 1972-1973 
school year. These questions were designed to elicit the participants' knowledge, opinions and feelings 
regarding several aspects of the program. 

Project coordinators were asked to what extent they felt the objectives for the Title I Program in their 
schools were being accomplished. Their responses are as follows: 25%, to a very great extent; 63%, to a 
great extent, and \2% reported that the objectives were being accomplished to some extent. 

The project coordinators also had the opportunity to rate the^ degree various significant factors within the 
program contributed to the success of Title I in their individual schools. Table IV-88 presents their 
responses in percentages. 

Table IV-88 indicates that the project coordinators, on the average, saw a positive contribution to the 
success of the Title I Program in each of the factors listed for their ratings. 

The parents of Title I pupils in the Bilingual Education Component were questioned about their judgement 
of the overall program's value during the 1972-1973 school year. The great majority of parents (83%) who 
completed questionnaries though their children had been helped by the Title I Program conducted in their 



FACTORS 



TABLE IV-88 
RATINGS OF SIGNIFICANT FACTORS , 
RELATED TO THE SUCCESS OF TITLE I: 
BY BIUNGUAL PROJECT COORDINATORS 

RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 

Contributed Contributed Contributed No 
Very Much Much Little Contribution 



13 



13 



14 
12 

13^ 
13 

schools. Fifty five percent (55%) of the parents, in addition, said their children had gotten from the 
program as much as they (parents) had anticipated. Twenty two percent (22%) of these parents inJicated, 
however, that they expected their children to have gotten more than they did. 

These data suggest that while the parents* expectations of the program's effectiveness in relation to their 
children's improvement were not entirely met, they felt, nevertheless, that their children were definitely 
being helped by their involvement in the Title I Bilingual activities. 

The parents were particularly complementary to the principal's staff (i,e,, vice principal, clerk, teachers, 
etc.) in response to a question asking about the cooperation and support offered to their school's Title I 
Program b]' these various personnel. Eighty five percent (85%) of the parents reported that the principals 
and their staff were "quite satisfactory" in their cooperation and support of the Title I Program. 
Apparently the large m^ority of parents of the Title i pupils in the Bilingual Education Component were 
generally happy with the compatibihty that existed between the Regular School Program and the Title I 
Program in their respective schools. ^ 

Tn terms of pupil needs which should be met by the Title I Program, these same parents we?£' asked to rate 
the degree of importance they placed upon the Title I Program providing help to their children in certain 
acudemic/behavioral areas. Their responses, in percentages, are presented in Table IV-89. 

From the data presented in Table I V-89, it is apparent that the parents of Title I pupils, on the average, felt 
it was quite important that the Title I Program* help their children improve in each of the areas listed. This 
reaction of the^arents, in turn, suggests two considerations: (1) the variety of demands the parents 
personally place upon the program, and (2) the potential they are wiUing to credit to the program's 
capabilities of effectiving positive academic/behavioral changes in their children. 



Supplementary instructional 

equipment 63 25 

Opportunities for positive change 
regarding pupil attitudes 

toward school 50 38 

Supporting pupil services (e.g., 
health, nutrition, 

psychological) 29 57 

More individualized help to pupils 1 3 75 

Community aides 50 38 

In-service training 25 63 



TABLE IV-89 
TITLE I PUPIL NEEDS TO BE MET BY 
THE TITLE I PROGRAM: DEGREES OF 
IMPORTANCE; AS REPORTED BY PARENTS 



OPINION 

(In percentages) 



AREAS 


Very 
Important 


Important 


Little 
Importance 


Unimportant 


Improve his/her reading 


85 


13 


2 




Gain self-confidence 


74 


24 


2 


— 


Act more obedient 


80 


17 


2 


1 


Be proud of his/her background 


80 


18 


2 




Develop respect for the rights 
of others 


78 


,19 ' 


2 


1 


Develop his/her ability to think 
for himself/herself 


74 


23 


2 


1 


Develop a respect for property and 
materials 


81 


17 


1 


1 


Be able to speak and write betteir 


86 


13 


I 




Improve his/her grades 


86 


13 


1 





5.6 PROJECT COORDINATOR AND CLASSROOM TEACHER SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Part of the services in Newark's Title I Program were those given to teachers and project coordinators to 
assist them in their professional responsibilities. Included in these supportive services were: 
paraprofessionals» in-service training, specialists and audio/visual materials. The coordinators, teachers and 
other professionals associated with the Title I Bilingual Education Component were asked to react to 
questions concerning these services. 

Eighty percent (80%) of the teachers, when questioned about the appropriateness of the available printed 
materials and textbooks they utilized ki their Title instructional activities, responded positively. They felt, 
in general, that these aids were appropriate for their use. An even higher percentage (89%) of project 
teachers reported the instructional equipment available to them was appropriate to their needs. 

The teachers were w^lso asked to rate the extent to which they felt the in-service training activities jn which 
they participated since September, 1972, assisted them in their instructional treatment of Title I pupils. 
Table IV-90 presents their responses, in percentages. 

From the data presented in Table IV-90, it is apparent that the great majority of the Bilingual teachers 
(85%) found their reading in-service activities to have offered them the most assistance in their instructional 
treatment of Title I pupils. On. the average, the teachers rated these in-service activities as either of "great 
assistance" or "of some assistance" to them. Seventy five pe»-cent (75%) of them also rated "new and/or 
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TABLE IV-90 
TITLE I IN-SERVICE TRAINING ACTIVITIES: 
EXTENT OF ASSISTANCE; AS DETERMINED 
BY BILINGUAL TEACHERS 



RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



IN-SERVICE ACTIVITY 


Great 
Assistance 


Assistance 


Little 

Assistance 


No 
Assistance 


Reading 


36 


49 


15 




Ilnglish Language Arts 


13 


58 


21 . 


8 


English Second Language 


12 


41 


26 


21 


Cultural Enrichment 


14 


36 


28 


22 


New and/or innovative teaching 
methods and techniques 


23 


52 


15 


10 


Diagnosis of Pupil Problems 


20 


40 


18 


23 


Individualized Instruction 


21 


38 


26 


15 


Use of Equipment and Materials 


27 


40 


18 


16 


Use of School Plant and Facilities 


17 


23 


23 


37 


Administrative and Mangement 
Technique 


8 


29 


21 


42 


Community Relations 


17 


31 


31 


21 



innovative teaching methods and techniques" as either of "great assistance" or "some assistance" to them, 
thus pointing up their positive reaction to the program's efforts to provide the teachers with continual 
exposure to current teaching pedagogy. 

Title I Bilingual project coordinators were also asked to respond to a similar question concerning their 
in-service training activities. Table IV-91 reports the responses of the coordinators, in percentages. 

Table IV-91 indicates that the majority of the in~ser\ace activities in which the project coordinators 
participated was of great assistance to them. The activities which apparently offered tiie least assistance to 
them were those involving English I^anguage Arts, Community Relations and dissemination techniques and 
procedures. 

The responses of both bilingual teachers and coordinators, as presented in Tables IV-90 and IV-91 support 
the fact that efforts were made during the school year to provide these Title I personnel with in-service 
training appropriate and beneficial to their respective job descriptions and responsibilities. 

The role of the community aid was also rated by the project coordinators and teachers in terms of 
importance and assistance to them in their Title I responsibilities. 
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TABLE IV-91 
TITLE I IN-SERVICE TRAINING ACTIVITIES: 
EXTEND OF ASSISl ANCE; AS DETERMINED 
BY BILINGUAL PROJECT COORDINATORS 

RATING SCALE 
(In percentages) 



IN-SERVICE ACTIVITY 

Reading 

English Language Arts 

English Second Language 

Cultural Enrichment 

Diagnosis of pupil problems 

Individualized Instruction 

Use of equipment and materials 

Use of school plant and facilities 

Administrative, management and 
planning techniques 

Community relations 

Dissemination techniques and 
procedures 



Very Great 
Assistance 

63 

13 



25 
80 
33 
20 
50 

40 
40 



Great 
Assistance 

25 

50 

66 

50 

20 

67 

60 

25 

20 
20 

60 



Little 

Assistance 

13 
13 
34 
25 



20 
25 

40 
20 

20 



No 
Assistance 



25 



20 
20 



All (100%) of the coordinators and the great majority (94%) of the teachers rated the importance of the 
community aide to their own Title I activities as having been either of "great" or of "some" importance, 
thus indicating that the majority of both coordinators and teachers saw significant value in ti e services of 
the community aides. This statement can be further supported by the fact that only 6% of he teachers saw 
"little importance" in the role of the community aide in relation to their own Title I activities. 

With regard to the extent these same community aides were of help to them in their Title I responsibilities 
during the 1972-1 973 school year, over two thirds of both the project coordinators and teachers estimated 
that the aides were of assistance to them. 

Several other factors were identified and listed in the questionnaires administered to the coordinators and 
teachers, and they were asked to rate the extent to which they felt these particular factors were of 
assistance to them. 

On the average, both the project coordinators and teachers found the following factors of significant value 
to them in their Title I responsibilities: 
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Title I Central Office Staff 



Parental Involvement 

Consultant Services ■ • 

Instructional equipment and materials 
Opportunities for professional improvement 

Provision for greater intensified instructional concentration in Pre-K through grade three 
Provision for pupil supportive services 
In service training 

In an effort to identify the forms of assistance the bilingual teachers would like to have provided them in 
their Title J teaching efforts, these instructional personnel were asked to indicate which forms of assistance 
they would like. Their responses are as follows: 

TEACHERS RESPONSES 
FORMS OF ASSISTANCE In Percentage 

More books 75 

More audio/visual aids 73 

More in-service teach er training programs 50 

Remodeling of facilities - 43 

Consultant services 46 

More community aides 33 

Use of a structured reading program 50 

It is evident from these responses that a majority of the teachers reacted strongly to two forms of assistance 
which appeared on the list; namely, provision for more books (75%) and more audio/visual aids (73%). 

Efforts were also made to obtain a general reaction by the project coordinators to certain characteristics of 
the bilingual teachers. The coordiiiators were requested to rate these characteristics on a scale of four, 
ranging from one equals *'excellent", to four equals "below average". The listed characteristios included the 
quality of work the teachers produced, their interest in work, their ability to work with others, their 
initiative, dependability, cooperation and punctuality. Without exception, each of these characteristics were 
given an average ratmg by the project coordinators that fell between "excellent" and "above aver<i^e'\ This 
finding indicates the general positive attitude the project coordinators held in relation to the teachers in 
their respective schools. 

Both project coordinators and teachers were requested to estimate the amount of time they spent in various 
Title I activities. They were instructed to base their estimates on the percentage of time they usually spent 
on a given activity proportionate to the total number of working hours in a normal school week. A 
summary of their responses is presented in the following paragraphs. 

In addition to the time and effort involved in the performance of their administrative duties, thQ.avefage 
amount of time the project coordinators spent teaching Title I rupils was determined as 7%. Again, on the 
average, these coordinators devoted 1^% of their time during a normal school week to the scheduling aiid 
arranging of Title I activities, while 1 2% of their time was consumed with Title I Parent Council meetings. 
In addition, it was estimated that, on the average, 12% of their time was taken up with conducting in service 
training for teachers and aides, and about 15% with in-service training pertaining to their own needs. 
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Developing curriculum materials for their Title 1 projects was estimated by the coordinators, on the average, 
as taking approximately 87o of their time; providing Title I Program dissemination materials, 1 1%, v^hile 
20% was devoted to observing and/or monitoring teachers in their classrooms. 

A review of the project coordinators' job description, as outlined in the TITLE I APPLICATION FOR 
FISCAL YEAR i 972- 1973, indicates that the '^planned'' activities and responsibilities or these Title I 
personnel were reali/.ed during the school year. 

Those teachers who responded to a similar question estimated that on the average, 35% of their time was 
spent in reading instructions. Sixteen percent (16%) of their time was devoted to English as a second 
language: 10% to English language arts; 10%, to the diagnosis of pupil problems; 4% to meeting with 
parent/community groups; 15%, to in-service training and 10% was directed toward the testing of Title I 
pupils. 

Community aides were also included in the administration of the evaluation instrumentation. They were 
provided questionnaires which contained questions clicfting information about their pre-service and 
in-service training se^jsions, their responsibilities and duties as Title I aides, as well as their personal 
evaluation of their Title I activities. The following paragraphs are devoted to a discussion of the data 
collected from this source. 

Five of the nine Title I community aides indicated they had participated in pre-senice training prior to the 
opening of the 1972-1973 school year. All nine of the aides reported they were involved in in-service 
training during the year. Seven of the nine aides had spent 21 or more hours in various in-service activities 
since September, 1972, and all but one of the aides felt they had benefited from these in-service sessions. 

In addressing the types and kinds of in-service training activities provided to them, four of the community 
aides stated they had been involved in in-service training sessions that offered information concerning thf^ 
objectives of the Title I Program. Six of the aides who completed questionnaires stated they had received 
instructions in the methods of explaining the purposes of the Title I Program and activities to parents and 
community groups. In addition, five of the community aides were provided instruction in the methods of 
offering training sessions to parents. Five of the aides indicated they received information related to social 
agencies and services available to parents and two aides said they participated in training for routine clerical 
work required for the Title 1 Program. 

Fhially, seven of the community aides were provided with general training in the duties required for 
working within the scope of the Title I Program. All (9) of the aides reported that their Title I duties had 
been clearly defined and expalincd to them. 

The community aides were also asked to estimate the amount of time in a normal school week they spent 
in fulfilling their various Title I duties. 

In regard to assisting directly in Title I classjooms, three of the community aides indicated they spend no 
time at all in such activities, while another three estimated they spent less than 20% of their time in a 
normal school week, and three judged taht they were involved directly in the Title I classrooms between 
21%' and 40% of their time. Eight of the community aides estimated they spent the great majority of their 
time during a normal school week assisting Title I parents (e.g., training services, developing parental 
interest, etc.). 

In estimating the amount of time they devoted to the performance of clerical work for Title I activities 
only two aides reported "no time at all"; one said, "less than 20%-"; two stated they devoted between 21% 
and 40%^; one judged between 16%^ and 80%, and one reported the time allotted as having been more than 
80%>. It is obvious from the responses of the community aides with reference to the amount of time 
devoted to Title I community services (e.g., vi.siting homes of participating Title I parents, etc.), that a great 
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deal of their time during a normal school week was taken up with these specific functions; that is, one of 
the aides spent from 41% to 60% of the time, three of them spent from 61% to 80%, and four said they 
were involved more than 80% of their time. 

When asked how much of their time was taken up with performing duties in or for the school which were 
not part of their Title I duties, two of the community aides reported "no time at all", five of them 
estimated "less than 207^'" and two said betw^-^n 21% and 40%, 

It is apparent, from a review of tli.". community aide ''job description" outlined in the TITLE I 
APPLICATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1972-1973, that the findings presented above support the fact that 
these aides were involved in the kinds and types of Title I activities for which they were engaged. 

As to the degree of importance they personally placed upon their various Title I duties, the aides, on the 
average, gave great importance to all those duties listed for their rating (on a scale of four ranging from one 
equals" very important" to four equals ''not important"). The average rating was 1.4, with "explaining the 
role of the schools and the Title I Program to parents and community members" and "visiting the homes of 
Title I pupils" receiving the highest rating of 1 .1 /'Assisting with clerical work" received the lowest rating of 
2.0, 

It would seem that in the minds of the community aides, the actual contact they made with parents and 
community members was of prime importance in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

The Title I project coordinators were provided the opportunity to give their general ratings of the 
community aides in their schools in reference to certain specified characteristics related to their roles in the 
Title I Program, On the average, the project coordinators rated the aides as cither "excellent" or "above 
average" in the following characteristics: 

• Quality of work 

• Interest in work 

• Ability to work with others 

• Initiative 

• Dependability 

• Cooperation 

• Pimctuality 

5.7 PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

The Title I Bilingual Education Component had Title I pupil directed supportive services. A list of questions 
incorporating these services was included in the questionnaires administered to the Title I participants and 
parents. The data collected and analyzed by way of these questions are presented in the following 
paragraphs. 

In the interest of obtaining information about Title I pupil needs related to supportive services, patents 
were asked to identify those needs their children exhibited during the 1972-1973 school year. Table IV-92 
offers the readers of this report the tabulated responses of the parents, by sen/ice needed. 
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TABliE IV-92 
PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES REQUIRED: 
AS REPORTED BY PARENTS 



SERVICES 



Diagnosis of your child's educational 
needs 

Psychological testing of your child's 
special problems or needs 

Assistance witi? your child's personal 
and social adjustment 

Referral to specialist or agcn'^y 
outside your child's school 

Visitation(s) to your home by Title I 
community aides 

Physical, dental, eye or ear 
examinations 

Medical or dental treatment 

Physical therapy 



PARENT RESPONSES 
(In Percentages) 



YFS 

21 ' 

20 

21 

21 

27 

66 
55 
12 



NO 

40 

57 

50 

65 

67 

25 
35 
66 



DO NOT KNOW 

38 
23 
i9 
14 

7 

9 

10 

22 



According to the responses in Table lV-92, it is evident that while they identified other services required in 
behalf of their children, the majority of parents reported their children were in need of physical, dental aitd 
eye or ear examinations, as well as medical or dental treatment. 

Pupil supportive services were examined not only in tenns of identifiable Title I pupil needs, but also in 
regard to the availability ai d actual provision of these services to pupils. 

Forty four percent (44%) of the Title I pupils who completed their own quest^'onnaires reported they had 
received an examination from a doctor in school this year Thirty five percent (35%) said they received a. 
physical examination; 20%, dental; 37%, eye and ear, and 21% stated they did not remember whaLKirid of 
examination they received. ^ 

Twenty two percent (22%) of the parents of Title 1 pupils reported that their children received a diagnosis 
of their educational needs. Eighteen percent (18%) said their children had been assisted with personal and 
social adjustments. Twenty one percent (21%) of the parents reported that their children had been referred 
to speciahsts or agencies outside the school Thirty percent (30%) stated their homes had been visited by 
Title I community aides. The majority of parents said that physical, dental, eye or ear examinations had 
been given to thei^ children; 54% reported that their children had received medical or dental treatment and* 
11% of the parents said that physical therapy had been rendered to their children. 
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5.8 PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



An iiiipressivc effort to continue and expand parental and eoniniunity involvement in the Title 1 Bilingual 
Program was made by the Newark School District. On the questionnaires, the Title I participants and 
parents give their views about this effort. 

The Title I project coordinators and teachers were givrn a number of questions related to 
parent/community involvement in the Title I Bilingual Program. An analysis of the data collected from 
these specific questions reveals the following findings. 

The majority of project coordinators reported they devoted an average of between one to three hours a 
week vv'orking with Title I Parent Councils. Fifty percent (50%) of the project coordinators stated thev 
spent between four and six hours a week working with indwidual parents of the Title I pupUs, whiic 
another 25% of the coordinators reported they spent more than ten hours a week. 

Paients of Title I pupils, when asked about the number of Title I Local School Parent Council meetings 
they had attended this year, responded in these percentages: 30%- said they had not attended any; 12% 
replied they had been to only one meeting; 15%- stated they were at two council meetings; 14% reported 
they had attended three meetings; 9% four meetings and 20%-, five or more. 

Over two thirds of the parents who completed questionnaires indicated they had been informed about the 
purpose of the Title I Parent Council in their children's schools, but only 21% reported they had talked 
about the Title I Bilingual Program with members of the Title 1 schools Parent Councils. Sixty six percent 
(66%>) said they had not done so, and 13%r indicated they didn't know any members. 

In order to elicit data about the kinds and types of activities in which the parents of Title I pupils had 
participated during the school, a list of activities wis presented to them for their reactions. Tavle lV-93 
delinates their collective responses to each activity, in percentages. 

The data presented in Table IV-93 offer some indication of the amount of involvement in which the parents 
of Title 1 pupils in the Bilingual Education Component were engaged in the activities listed above. It is 
evident that the greatest number of parents (58%) identified themselves as having helped their children with 
their homework, while the next largest number (46%) did attend meetings of the Titlt I Parent Councils. 
These findings suggest that the parents of the Title I pupils are primarily concerned witli directly assisting 
their children in their instructional treatment (homework) and supporting, to some extent, their respective 
schools Title I Bilingual activities by attending the Parent Council meetings. * 

The Bilingual staff and parents gave their estimates o^ the importance the individual school Title I Parent 
Councils held in relation to several identified activity areas. Each of these data sources, on the average, 
noted the following activity areas as being either '*very important" or of ''some importance" in terms of the 
work pcrfoimed by these councils: 

Improving school-community relations 

Understanding the desires of the parents and utilizing this information to improve education for 
the children 

Planning and coordinating Title 1 activities 
Obtaining community involvement in Title 1 Programs 
Providing for community involvement in Title 1 Programs 
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TABLE 

INVOLVEMENT IN TITLE 1 ACTIVITIES: 
AS REPORTED BY PARENTS OF TITLE 1 BILINGUAL PUPILS 



ACTIVITIES 

Individual conference with Title I teachers 

Worked on the Title 1 Parent Council 

Attended meetings of the Title I Parent Council 

Volunteered as a clerical assistant 

Attended PTA meetings 

Volunteered to help in school library 

Volunteered as a tutor 

Helped my child with his/her homework 

Acted as a chaperone at a school function 

Attended group meetijigs to learn how to help my child 
with his/her homework 

Other activities not listed here 

Have not been involved in any school activities 

• Helping parents to find assistance in the community 

• Encouraging togetherness among parents, pupils and schools 

Title 1 project coordinators were also asked to determine the extent to which they felt the Title I Parent 
Councils in their individual schools should be involved in the activities listed above. The consensus of 
opinion among these personnel was that (he Title I Parent Councils should be involved in these activities to 
a great extent. 

The coordinators were likewise requested to report the number of meetings their schools' Title I Parent 
Councils held this year. All {\0Q7f) of the coordinators reported that five or more meetings had been 
conducted in their schools. In addition, the majority of the coordinators noted they had personally 
attended four o^ more of these meetings. The bilingual teachers, on the other hand, were less consistent in 
their attendance in that only 4% of them had participated in four or more Title I Parent Council meetings 
in their schools. 

In an attempt to elicit additional information from the parents of the Title 1 pupils about their involvement 
in and contact with the program, several questions were asked of them concerning their general feelings 
about parentiai involvement in Title I activities, and the dissemination procedures utilized in the program. 

Seventy five percent (15%) of the parents who completed questionnaires stated they had been informed as 
to the purpose of the Title I Bilingual Program in their children's schools. While various means of 
communication were used (e,g.. Title I newsletter, community aides, mail, etc.) the majority of the parents 
reported that their chief source of information were their children who brought the information home. 
When questioned about parental involvement in general, 97f of the parents felt that parents should be 
actively involved in Title I activities. 



PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

(In percentages) 

27 
10 
46 
4 
31 
3 

58 

i 

28 
15 

23 
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6.0 PROJECT LINK 



6.1 INTRODUCTION 

Section IV, 6.1, addresses the evaluation findings and discussion of the 1972-1973 Regular School Year 
Title I Program conducted in PROJECT LINK. The readers of this report are reminded, therefore, that all 
discussion in 6.0 concerns only Project Link, unless otherwise indicated. 

6.2 SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 

Evaluation data were collected from samples of the participants. The descriptions p^'esented immediately 
below delineate the major characteristics of those participants who were included in the sample population. 



Fifty three percent (5:V;'<) were male, and 47% were female. 

Fifty three percent (53%) were in prade seven, and 47%- were in grade eight. 

Seventy seven percent (77%) were born in the city of Newark, New Jersey. Six percent (6%) were born 
somewhere else in New Jersey; 13% in a different state. 

Ninety six percent (96%) were Afro-American; 2% were Spanish-surnamed American and 2% were 
American Indian. 



In Project Link, there was one project coordinator, one teacher and one community aide responding to the 
administered questionnaires. All the respondents were women, between the ages of 36-45 and all indicated 
they attended the area of the school to which they were assigned. 

The teacher reported that she had been a teacher between 16-20 years, and had been teaching in the 
Newark School District between 1-5 years. 

The teacher and the community aide have been involved with the Title I Program in Newark for two years. 
6.3 IMPROVEMENT OF READING ACHIEVEMENT 

Evaluative r'-^ta on the improvement of reading achievement were collected by means of survey instruments 
(questionnaires), testing programs and classroom observations. The findings from an analysis of these data 
ar2 presented in the paragraphs below. 

Title 1 pupils* in grades seven and eight were asked to indicate whether or not they were receiving extra 
reading instruction from special reading teachers. One hundred (100) percent reported they were recei/ing 
such special instruction, 

Indicat:'/'^ of the positive attitudes Title 1 pupils have toward their reading improvement because of the 
extra instructions is the fact that 95% of the pupils in grades seven and eight reported they felt their reading 
had improved as a result of the Title I reading intervention 

The attitudes of the Title 1 pupils in the Project who completed questionnaires were explored still further 
by a set of questions designed to elicit their feelings and opinions about reading activities in general. They 
were asked to indicate if they liked to read more now than before they r^^.ceived the extra reading 



PUPIL SAMPLE 
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instructions. Ninety three percent (93%) replied that they did. In addition, all (100%) felt it was of 
importance for them to read well, and 77% indicated they liked to take books home from the school 
library. Only 9% of tlie children v:ii tared to say they would drop out of the extra reading instructions if 
they could. 

In an effort to widen the data base about Title I pupiPs reading improvement, prrents v^ere asked to 
indicate how tiicy felt about their childrens' reading abilities ''at the present time". Ninety four percent 
(94%) of the parents said they were of the mind that their children should be reading octter than they were 
at the present time. Six percent (6%) reported they were of the opinion that their children were currently 
reading as well as could be expected. 

Parents of Title I pupils were also provided the opportunity to react to several questions related to their 
childrens' attitudes toward reading outside of school, e.g., in ^he home. Sixty three percent (63%>) of the 
parents reported their children liked to read at home, and 14% indicated their children brought home more 
libra"' books than in previous years. 

The project coordinator estimated that the "^ivle I reading intervention activities contributed very much to 
the success of the program in her school. 

The findings presen jd in the preceding paragraphs regarding Title 1 reading improvement provide the 
following conclusions: 

1. Title I administrative and instructional personnel, as well as Title I pupils who were included in 
the questionnaire sample generally felt there had been improvement in the pupils' reading 
achievement as a it^sult of the Title I reading intervention activities. In addition, these 
respondents also indic::ted the Title 1 pupils evidenced constructive and positive attitudes about 
themselves in relation to their reading achievements and their school environment. It is 
interesting to note, in support of this conclusion, that all (100%) of the Title I pupils in the 
Project declared they had no desire to leave school at the present time. 

The significance of the above conclusion may very well lie in the fact that these school personnel 
and pupils exhibited, for the most part, attitudes and opinions about the Title I Program in the 
Newar': School District that can be considered essential to the success of any instructional 
program of this nature; i.e., the heal.'^y presence of positive motivation toward the learning 
effort on the part of the participants. 

2. The majority of parents who completed questionnaires obviously felt their children should have 
been reading better than ihey were. This is not to infer, nowever, that these parents denied the 
beneficial effects of the Title I Program in helping their children to improve in reading. Ninety 
seven percent (97%) of these same parents reported that the program did indeed help, and 94% 
felt the program had generally benefited their children. In addition, 91% of these parents 
indicated the Title I Program had helped to improve their children's .attitude toward school itself. 

From these findings it can be inferred that while the majority of parents felt their children should be 
reading better, they were pleased with the efforts being made through' Title I to provide their youngsters 
with supplementary instructional assistance. 

The Title I project coordinator and teacher were requested to est-'niate the degree of importance they 
placed upon the need for further revision of the 1972-1973 program objectives which related to reading 
improvement. Both the project coordinator and the teacher placee' "some importance" on the need for 
further revision. 
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In responding to an additional question related to those same objeetives whieh clieited the amount of 
assistanee they felt the revisions and modifieations of the 1972-1973 objectives gave them, both the projeet 
coordinator and the project teacher reported they had found the revised program objectives to have been of 
''great" assistance to Ihem in their Title I responsibilities. 

From the data presented above it can be determined that both the project coordinator and the teacher 
judged that the 19'^2-1973 revised program objectives were of assistance to them, and the further revision 
of these objectives was of importance to ineir own Title I activities. 

The project teacher identified the types and kinds of reading materials, methods and programs she was 
utilizing during the school year in her Title 1 instructional activities. In addition, she indicated the value she 
personally placed upon these instructional aids. Her responses are discussed in the pi.ragraphs immediately 
below. 

A list of various reading materials, nieUiods and programs used in the Title I Program was presented to the 
project teacher and she was asked to identify which of these aids she utilized in her instructional treaiment. 
The teacher reported she used the Readers Digest-New Skill Builders Series, the Scott Foresman Reading 
Program^ the EDL Reading Laboratories and ''other materials, methods and programs''. 

The choice indicates lliat the project teacher made wide-spread use of a variety of reading materials, 
methods and programs, thus providing a muJti-disciplinary approach in her instructional activities. This 
finding supports the educational concept of tailoring the treatment as much as possible to the individual 
needs of the pupil. It is evident that this concept was realized in practice by the project teacher. 

Project Link involved only seventh and eighth grade pupils in the Science Research Associates (SRA 
Reading Laboratory), The pupils were definitely far behind their expected reading grade level as was 
reported in the Interim Title J Evaluation Report for the Newark School District. The average gaiji for these 
Project Link pupils was 0.9 grade equivalents over tl e testing period. The breakdown appears in Table 
IV-94 which shows that 597^ of these pupils exceeded or achieved the perfoniiance objective established. 

TABLE IV-94 
PROJECT LINK 
TOTAL READING GRA1>E EQUIVALENT 
METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENTS, DIFFERENCES AND PERCENTAGE MEETING OBJECTIVE 

Pretest Post test Difference 

Grade N Mean C.E. Mean G.E. Mean G.E. N>0.6 ^:<0.6 

7 25 3.0 3.8 +0.8 14 11 

8 19 3.8 4.8 +1.0 12 7 

6.4 GENERAL PUBLIC ACADEMIC/BEHAVIORAL PROGRESS 

The participants involved in the questionnaire survey were asked a series of questions concerning Title I 
pupil progress in academic areas related to reading, as w* *1 as areas dealing with general behavioral changes. 
The resp6nses of t^^e Project Lhik participants arc summarized in the following paragraphs. 

Eighty one percent (81%) of the Title 1 pupils reported they had pjJd better atiention in class this year. 
Seventy two percent (729?) said they liked to rei.d more; of the pupils felt they understood their 
teachers better, and 557^ said they came to school more often. In addition, 68% of the pupils claimed they 
did their homework more often, and 51% indicated they asked questions in class more frequently this year. 
All (100%) of the Title 1 pupils reported they were interested in getting good grades in school. 
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Seventy percent (70%) of the pupils stated they considc rec. themselves important members of their families; 
11% replied in the negative and 19% said they were not sure. As for being important members of their 
class, 47% of the youngster; reported they were uncertain: 13% felt tliey were in^jportant members, and 
40%. of them responded that ihey were not. 

The general feeling of the Title 1 pupils in Project Lir^k regarding their overall academic work is reflected in 
their responses to the question, ''How do you feel you are doing in your sciool work?" Sixteen percent 
(16%) reported they were doing ''very good'\ and 69% indicated they were ''doing good," Twenty three 
percent (23%) said they were making fair progress, while 29f stated they were doing po jrly. 

In conjunction with the above question, several others were asked of these pupils dealing with the rapport 
they felt they had with their parents The Title 1 pupil responses to these questions are reported as follows: 
707(' said they did talk over their [ roblems with their parents: 289f replied in the negative. Eighty five 
percent (85%) of the pupils felt theii parents did help them with tlieir problems, while 14% were either not 
sure or said no. 

Twenty eight percent (28%) of these same pupils reported that their parents were quite faithful in visiting 
their schools; 49%, however, wished their parents would come to the school more often, and 23% felt they 
did not want their parents to visit their schools more often. 

Parents of the Title 1 pupils were considered in the overall collection of data about the general 
academic/behavioral progress of ihe Project Link pupils. Initially, they were asked now they thought their 
children felt 'hey themselves were doing in school this year. Twenty six percent (26%) of the parents 
reported that Ihey tliought their children were quite pleased with their own progress; 40% indicated their 
children felt ihey were doing "good'\ while 34% stated *'fair", and of the parents thought their children 
considered themselves to be doing rather poorly. In brief, the majOiity of parents were of the mind that 
their children displayed healthy and positive attitudes toward their genrral progress in school this year. 

This conclusion is supported by all of the parents who responded positively to the question: "Do you feel 
your child wants to get good grades?" In addition, 97% of the parents said their children liked most things 
about school. 

The parents were also directed to provide some indication as to how they saw their children's general 
academic progress. Sixty percent (60%) viewed their children's progress in school this year either as having 
ocen ''very good" or "good". Forty percent (40%) reported "fair", and 3% replied their (:hildren had done 
poorly. It is of interest to note the fact that thesr percentages fairly well approximate those delineated in 
the discussion presented above regarding how the parents thought their children saw themselves in relation 
to their own progress in school this year. 

This is not to say, however, that the parents were completely satisfied with their children's academic 
progress in areas relat^id to reading improvement. On *he contrary, while they seemed in general to be 
pleased with their children's work, the majority (71%) indicated, for example, that they felt their children 
should be wiiting better than they were at present. 

On the other hand, the reahstic approach of the parents toward the Title I Program conducted in behalf of 
their children is reflected in their responses to other questions dealing with spelling and speaking skills. 
Ninety one percent (91%) of the parents estimated that their children hid improved in spelling, and 85% 
reported in a similar fashion about their children's improved speaking skills. 

Ihe pur^^nts were also requested to react to a set of questions concerning their children's progress in several 
activities related to better study habits as compared to last year. Sixty three percent (63%) of the parents 
reported thei: children were spending more time studying. Thirtv seven percent (37%) thought their 
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children were phinning their study time better. Sixty pc;cent (607o} felt their children were doing their 
homework more often, and 69% indicated their children sh')v/ed more care about the neatness and accuracy 
of their homework. 

6.5 TITLE I PROGRAM VALUE 

The sampled participants in Project Link responded to a number ^^^qi jstions about the overall value of the 
Title I, Program conducted in the Newark School District during the 1972-1973 ochool y^ar. fhesj 
questions were designed to elicit the participants' knowled.ge, opinions and feelings regarding several aspect: 
of the urogram. 

The project coordinator was asked to what extent she felt the objectiv'es for the Title i Program in the 
school were being accomplished. She responded that he objectives were being accomplished to a very great 
extent. 

The pro;ect coordinator was also given the opportunity to rate various signif'cant la^^Drs within the 
program that contributed to the success of the Title I project in her school. The project coordinator 
indicated that the supplementary reading instruction, the positive change regarding pupil attitudes toward 
school, the individualized help to pupils, the principal, teacher aides, community aides and the project 
teachers contributed "very much" to the success of the Title I Program. She also stated that the in-service 
training, supportive pupil services, cultural enrichment and the supplementary instructional equipment were 
helpful to the success of the program. 

The parents of Title I pupils in Project Link were questioned about their judgment of the overall program's 
value dming the 1972-1973 school year. The great majority of parent: (97%) who completed Parent 
Questionnaires thought their children had been helped by the '^itle I Prognm. Sixty six percent (G67o)of 
these parents, however, did expeci heir children to get more from the program than they had gotten so far. 
Ninety seven percent (97%) of these parents also indicated ti at the project teacher was helping their 
children when they needed it. 

These data suggest the idea that while the parents' expectations of the program's effectiveness in relation to 
their children's improvement were not entirely met, they felt, neverthelf^ijS, that their children were 
definitely being helped by their involvement in the Title I activities. 

In response to a question asking about the cooperation and support offered to their school's Title I Program 
by the principal's staff, 97% of the parents reported that the principals and their staff were either "most 
satisfactory" or "satisfactory" in their cooperation and support of the Title I Program. 

Apparently, the large majority of parents of the Title I pupils in Project Link were generally satisfied with 
the Title I Program in their respective schools. 

In terms of pupil needs which should be met by the Title I Program, these same parents were asked to rate 
the degree of importance they placed upon the Title I Program providing help to their children in certain 
academic/behaviorai areas. Their responses, iri percentages, are presented in Table IV-95. 

From the data presented in Table lV-95, it is apparent that the parents of Title I pupils, on the average, felt 
it was quite important that the Title ! Progran^ help their children improve ii^ each ot *he above listed areas. 
This collective reaction of the parents, in turn, suggests two considerations; (1) the vaiiety of demands the 
parents personally place upon the p ogram, and (2) the potential they are willing to cr Jit to the program's 
capabilitit-s of effecting positive academic/behavioral changes in their children. 
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TABLE !V ^G 

TITLE I PUPIL NEEDS TO BE MET BY THE TIT? H \ pPOGRAM: 
DEGREES OF IMPORTANCE; AS REPORThD 8V TARENTS 



AREAS 



O 4I0N 

(In r ^^^'"^^^^tages) 

Very Important Important LitUe Importance 

I 2 3 



Improve his/her reading 88 9 3 

Gain self-confidence 79 15 6 

Act more obedient 65 24 12 

Be proud of his/her background 70 24 66 

Develop respect for the rights of others 76 i 8 6 

Develop his/her abihty to think for 

himself/herself 81 16 3 



Develop a respect for property and 

materials 71 26 3 

Be able to speak and write better 85 12 3 

Improve his/her grades 91 6 3 

6.6 PROJECT COORDINATOR/TEACHE R SUPPORTIVE SERVfCES 



Part of the services in Newark's Title I Program were those given to project teachers and coordinators to 
assist them in their professional responsibilities. Inchidcd in these supportive services were: 
paraprofessionals, in-service training, speciahsts, audio/visual rr'aterials. 

The project teacher, when questioned about the appropriateness of the available printed materials and 
textbooks she utihzed in her Title I instructional activities, responded positively. She felt that these aids 
were appropriate. The project teacher also reported that the instructional equipment available to hf r was 
appropriate for her needs. 

The project teacher was also asked to rate the extCiit to which she felt the in-service training activities in 
which she participatet' since September, 1972, assisted her in her instructional treatment of Title I pupils. 
She indicated that reading, English Language Arts, new and/cr innovative teaching methods and ^^chniques, 
diagnosis of pupil problems, individualized instruction and use of equipment and materials were of the 
greatest assistance. The project teacher's respor.se supports the fact that efforts were made during the 
school year to provide in-service training appropriate and beneficial f o me teacher's job description and 
responsibilities. However, the project coordinator indicated that the in-service training she received was of 
little assistance in her Title I responsibilities. 

In addition to the in-service training activities, the project coordinator and teacher were asked to estimate 
the extent *o which several other identified ''factors" within the program were of help to them in their 
Title 1 responj?biJities. 
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Both the prc'cct cc ..itvdior and the teaeher indieated that the community aide, the Title I Central office 
staff, Paret.c Involvement, the principal. Title I equipment and materials, and the Title 1 dissemination 
procedures were -ill of ^reat assistance. They also replied that the consultant services, the opportunities for 
professional iniporvement, the Pupil Supportive Services, and the revision/modific ition of the 1972-1973 
Title 1 program objectives were of ^'sonie'' assistance. 

It is of intercF/i to nolo that both the project Loo'dinator and the teacher demonstrated a positive reaction 
to llie "Parental Involvement'' factor in kTin> of the assistance it rendered them in their Title I 
responsibilities. 

In an effort to identify the forms of assistance th.*t the project teacher v^'ould like to have provided her in 
her Title 1 teaching: efforts, she was asked to indicate which forms wf assistance she would like. The project 
teacher responded that she wouhl like more books a.id more audio-visual aids. 

Both the project coordinator jjuI teacher Wtie requestci^ to estimate the amount of time they spent in 
various Title i activities. Tlicy were instructed to base their estimates on the percentage of time they usually 
spent on a given activity propoi tionate to tlie total number of working hours in n normal school week. A 
summary of their respon.ses is preser ted in the following paragraphs. 

In addition to the time and effort hivolved in the performance i.^ her a.'hiiinistnitive duties, the average 
amount of time the pr<?jec* coordi.Mator spcnl teaching Title I pupils w^s deiennincd as 45%. Agahi, the 
coordinator devoted 5V'^ of her time during a norinal school week to t}:e scheduling and arranging of Title I 
activities, while 5';^ o1^ her time was consumed wivh Title I Parent Council meetings, In addition, it v/as 
'Estimated that, on the average. 5/r of her time was taken up with conducting in-service iraining sessions, 
aid about 57f with m-service training pertaining to her own needs. Developing curriculum material? for her 
l itle I projects was estimated by the coordinator as taking approximately 7% of her time: providing Title I 
Program dissemination materials, 5% while 5% was devoted to observing and/or monitoring Title ! project 
teachers in their classrooms. 

A review of the project coordinator's job description, as outlined in the TITLE I APPLICATION FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1072-73, indicates that the "planned" activities and responsibilities of this Title I person 
were realized during the school year. 

This was likewise the case with reference to the job description of the project teacher, also to be found in 
the above mentioned document. The teacher wh^* responded to a similar question estimated that the great 
majority of her time, as would be expected, was spent in reading instruction; of the remaining time, 25% 
was devoted to individual instruction; 20%, to small group instruction; 10% to meeting with 
parent/community groups. 5%-, to in-service training, and 5% was directed to vard the testing of Title I 
pupils. 

The Title I community aide was included in the administration of the evaluation instrumentation. She was 
provided a questionnaire v/hich containv d questions eliciting informatior about her pre-service and 
in-service training .sessions, her responsibilities and duties as a Title I aide, as well as her personal evaLiaiion 
of her own Title 1 activities. Tlie following paragraphs are devotee to a discussion of the data collected from 
this aide. 

The Title I commnnity aide indicated that she had y)articipated in pre-service training prior to the opening 
of the 1972-1973 school year. 

She spent an estimated 21-25 hours in various in-service activities since September, 1972, and that her 
sessions were held for her '*niOSi of the time". The community aide felt tfie in-service training sessions were 
of /ery great benefit to hei in the performance of her Title I duties. 
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In addressing the types and kinds of in-service training activities pro\ ded to her, the community aide stated 
that she had been involved in in-service training sessions that offered information concerning the objectives 
of the Title I Program. The community aide was also provided instruction in the methods of offering 
training sessions to parents. The aide indicated she likewise received information related to social agencies 
and services available to the parents. 

The community aide was likewise provided with gent^al training in the duties required for working within 
the scope of the Title I Program. 

The community aide was asked to e^ imate the amount of time in a normal school week she spent in 
fulfilling her various Title I duties. The community aide estimated she spent between 61% and 80% of her 
normal school week assisting Title I parents (e.g., training services, developing parental interest, etc). 

It is apparent, from a review of the community aide *'job description" outlined m the TITLE I 
APPLICATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1972-1973, that the findings presented above support the fact that 
the aide was involved in the kinds and types of Title I activities for which she was engaged. As to the degree 
of importance she personally placed upon her various Title I duties, the aide gave high priority to the 
following duties; explaining the role of the schools and the Title I Program to parents and community 
members, visiting the homes of Title I pupils, and helping the school involve parents in the activity of their 
Title I children. 

It would seem that in the mind of the community aide the actual contact she made with parents and 
community members was of prime importance in the discharge of her responsibilities. 

The parents of Title I pupils in Project Link were also asked a question about the importance of the Title I 
community aide. Several areas of concern, were listed and the parents were requested to rate the degree of 
importance of the community aide relative to each area. Table IV-96 provides the responses of the parents 
in percentages. 

TABLE IV -96 

IMPORTANCE OF TITLE I COMMUNITY AIDE ACTIVITIES: 
AS ESTIMATED BY PARENTS 

OPINION 
(In percentages) 

AREA 

Improve school/ community relations 

Understand the desires of the parents and 
vise this information to improve 
education for their children 

Obtain community involvement and 
guidance in school programs 

Help parents in finding assistance in the 
community 

Encourage togetherness among parents, 
pupils ar.d> schools 



Very Important Important Little Importance 
1 2 3 

71 ^26 '3 



77 23 0 

73 27 0 

55 39 6 

90 7 3 



From the da^r in Tabic IV-96, it can be determined that, on the average, the parents who responded to this 
question, feit that each of the areas Hsted was either of ''great importance'' or ''some importance", in terms 
of the work done by the Title I community aide. 

The Title I project coordinator was provided the opportunity to give her general ratings of the community 
aide in her school in reference to certain specified characteristics related to the aide's role in the Title I 
Program. The project coordinator gave the coninninity aide a rating of "excellent'' in the following areas; 
ability to learn, quality of work, interest in work, ability to work with others, initiative, dependability, 
cooperation and punctuality. 

6.7 PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Project Link had Title I pupil directed supportive services. A list of question^: incorporating these services 
was included in the questionnaires administered to the Title ! participants and parents. The data collected 
and analyzed by way of these questions are presented in the following paragraphs. 

In the interest of obtaining information about Title 1 pupil needs related to supportive services, parents 
were asked to identify those needs their children exhibited during the 1972-1973 school year. Table IV-97 
offers the tabulated responses of the parents, by service. 

TABLE IV-97 
PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES NEEDED: 
AS REPORTED BY PARENTS 

P ARENT RESPONSES 



SERVICES 


(In Percentages) 




YES 


NO 


Diagnosis of your child's educational needs 


58 


42 


Psychological testing of your child's special problems or needs 


29 


71 


Assistance with your child's personal and social adjustment 


69 


31 


Referral to specialist or agency outside yovir child's school 


31 


69 


Physical, dental, eye or ear examinations 


67 


33 


Medical or dental treatment 


63 


37 


Physical therapy 


26 


74 



According to the responses in Table IV~97, it is apparent that, while they identified other services required 
in behalf of their children, the majority of parents reported their children were in need of physical, dental 
and eye or ear examinations, as well as medical or dental treatment. 

Pupil supportive services were examined not only in terms of identifiable Title. I pupil needs, but also in 
regard to the availability and actual provision of these services to pupils. The questionnaire participants, 
therefore, were given questions to answer about this latter aspect. 

Title I pupils who completed their own evaluation instruments reacted to the question, "What help did you 
get from a doctor or nurse in your school this year?**, in the following percentages: 
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AREA OF ASSISTANCE 



PUPIL RESPONSES 
(In Percentages) 



I did not see a docto, or nurse in my school this year 26 

I was sick and saw the nuise 5 1 

My teeth were looked 47 

I was tested for eyeglasses 66 

My hearing was tested 32 



Seventy percent (70%) of the parents of Title I pupils in Project Link reported that their children received a 
diagnosis of their educational needs. Forty two percent ) of the parents indicated their children had 
been provided with psychological testing: 61% said their children had been assisted with personal and social 
adjustments Tliirty two percent (32%) of the parents reported that their children had been referred to 
specialists or agencies outside the school. Fourteen percent (14%) stated their homes had been visited by 
the Title I i:ommunity aide. The majority of parents said that physical, dental, eye or ear examinations had 
been gl 'en their children: 59% reported that their children had received medical or dentiil treatment and 
30% of the parents said that physical therapy had been rendered to their children. 

A review of the data contained in Tabic IV-97 (Pupi! Supportive Services Needed: As Reported By Parents), 
together with a comparison of ' he parent responses presented above (pupil supportive services provided), 
reveals that the two services, "physical, dental, eye or ear examinations", and "medical or dental treatment", 
were considered "as needed" for their children by the majority of parents and were identified "as provided" 
to their children by the majority of parents during the school year. 

6.8 PARENT/COMMUNn Y INVOLVEMENT 

An impressive effort to continue and expand parental and community involvement in the Title I Program 
was made by the Newark School District. On the questionnaires, the Title I participants and parents gave 
their views about this effort. 

The majority (80%') of the Title I pupils in Project Link who completed questionnaires reported that their 
parents helped them with their homework. Eighty five percent (85%) of them also indicated that their 
parents were involved with them in their problems and did help them in working toward solutions. 

The project coordinator reported that she devoted an average of between one to three hours a week 
working with the Title I Parent Council. The coordinator also reported that she spent between one and 
three hours a week in reference to her working with parents of Title I pupils. This data provides some 
indication of the amount of time Title I school staff and parents are directly involved with each other. 

Parents of Title I pupils, when asked about the number of Title I school Parent Council meetings they had 
attended this year, responded in ihese percentages: 32% said they had not attended any: 18% replied they 
had been to only one meeting: 26% stated they were at two council meetings, and 9% reported they had 
attended three meetings. In addition, fifty three percent (53%) of the parents identified themselves as 
voting members of their children's schools Title I Parent Councils. 

Over ninety percent (90%) of the par.Mts v \\o co npleted questionnaires indicated they had been informed 
about the purpose of the Title I Parent C buncil in their children's schools, and 53% reported they had 
talked about the Title I Program with members of the Title I school Parent Councils. Forty one percent 
(41%) said they had not done so, and 6% indicated they did not know any members. 

In order to elicit data about the kinds and types of activities in which the parents of Title I pupils in Project 
Link had participated during the school year, a list of activities was presented to them for their reactions. 
Table IV 98 delineates their collective responses to each activity, in percentages. 
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TALLE IV-98 
INVOLVEMENT IN TITLE I ACTIVITIES: 
AS REPORTED BY PARENTS OF TITLE I PUPILS 

ACTIVITIES PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

(In Percentages) 



Individual conference with Title I teacher 40 

Worked on Title I Parent Council 1 4 

Attended meetings of the Title I Parent Council 51 

Attended PTA meetings * 77 

Volunteered to help in school hbrary 6 

Volunteered as a tutor 9 

Volunteered to help Title 1 Project Teachers and teacher 

aides on a class trip 77 

Helped my child with his/her homewori' 23 

Acted as a chaperone at a school function 46 

Attended group meetings to learn how to help my child 

witli his/her homework 20 

Other activities not listed here 6 

Have not been involved in any school activities 89 



The data presented in Tabic IV-98 offer some indication of the amount of involvement in which the parents 
of Title I pupils in Project Link were engaged in the activities listed above. It is evident that the greatest 
number of parents (89%) identified themselves as not being involved in any school activities. Of those 
parents who were involved, 1^% did attend PTA meetings and volunteered to help the Title I project 
teacher on a class trip. These findings suggest that the parents of the Title I pupils in Project Link are 
primarily concerned with supporting, to some extent, their respective schools by attending the PTA 
meetings and volunteering help to the project teacher. 

The Title I staff ana parents gave their estimates of the importance the school Title I Parent Council held in 
relation to several identified activity areas. Each of these data sources, on the average, noted the following 
activity areas as being "very important" in tenns of the work performed by these councils: 

Improving school-community relations 

Understanding the desires of the parents and utilizing this information to improve education for the 
children 

Planning and coordinating Title I activities 
Obtaining community involvement in Title I Programs 
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Providing for community involvement in Tlt)e I Programs 

Helping parents to find assistance in the community 

Encouraging togetherness among parents, pupils and schools 

The T'ie I coordinator was also asked to determine the extent to which she felt the Title I Parent Council 
in her school should be involved in the activities listed above. The coordinator was of the opinion that the 
Title 1 Parent Council should be involved in these activities to a great extent. 

In an attempt to elicit additional information from the parents of the Title I pupils about their involvement 
in and contact with the program, several questions were asked of them concerning their general feelings 
about parental involvement in Title I activities, and the dissemination procedures utilized in the program. 
Ninety one pcrcv "t {9\7() of the parents who completca questionnaires stated they had been informed as 
to the purpose of i/ie program in their children's schools. While various means of communication were used 
(e.g.. Title I newsletter, community aide, mail, etc.), the majority of the parents reported that their chief 
source of information were their children who brought the information home. When questioned about 
parental involvement in general, 947r of the parents felt that parents should be actively involved in Title I 
activities. 
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7.0 PALEONTOLOGY PROGRAM 



7.1 INTRODUCTION 

Evaluation data on the TitJe 1 Paleontology Program for the 1972-1973 school year was collected through 
the utilization of interviews wich the Title 1 staff, on-site visitation/observations conducted by CTC staff 
personnel, and an analysis of the available documentation on the process and outcomes of the Paleontology 
Program. The following paragraphs discuss the findings about the activities implemented in the 
Paleontology Program. 

7.2 INTERVIEW DATA 

The coordinator was interviewed in order to gain an appreciation of the program as well as provide the 
opportunity to examine the teaching techniques employed to reach the many children served by the 
program. 

The coordinator summarized the overall program design and instructional procedures in the following 
fashion. 

During the regular school year every Title I Elementary School scheduled its fifth grade groupls of Title I 
students into the Paleontology Program. The program, in turn, was conducted in three phases. 

Phase 1 

In this initial phase of the program, the staff made visitations to the Title i schools and conducted 
introductory lectures and demonstrations about fossils and dinosaurs. The pupils \vere encouraged to 
actively participa;:e in the sessions. This instructional approach provided an atmosphere that had a 
stimulating influence on the children: i.e., the pupils were attentive, interested, and anxious to learn. 

it is the belief of the program coordinator that exposure to such 'enjoyable learning situations' on the part 
of the pupils helps to improve their attitudes toward other instructional activities. For example, if a child is 
able to read the three syllable word, "dinosaur", he is motivated to exert greater efforts to read other three 
syllable words in his regular reading classes. In addition, it has been the experience of the staff that 
youngsters who arc presented with the opportunity to learn about animals who lived millions of years ago 
react more enthusiastically than they do when confronted with a reading lesson devoid of such an attractive 
setting. 

In the minds of the program staff, the fascination a child feels about a subject as fossils moves him to 
learn. In the learning process, his confidence increases and. is transferred to other academic areas. In brief, 
the study of fossils is not an end in itself, but rather a vehicle utilized to help the children develop their 
cognitive and affective powers as a whole. 

It is the opinion of the evaluation agency that such a 'rationale for learning' is sound and effective both in 
theory and practice. Motivation is an integral part of the learning process, and in the earlier years of a 
child's life, such motivation must be largely provided by an external stimulant, e.g., the teacher, the 
educational climate, eic. It is apparent that the Paleontology Program staff have made effective efforts to 
provide this stimulation to the children who participated during the school year. 

Phase 2 

The second phase of the program consisted of an entire day of activities for the pupils at the Newark 
Museum, the Central Office of the Paleontology Program. During this scheduled field trip each child was 
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given reading materials on fossils; in addition, each child was provided the opportunity to examine various 
specimens, visit the planetarium and participate in a lecture/workshop~cbnducted by the coordinator. 

Phiase 2 was designed to offer the participating pupils learning experiences even more real and personal than 
• those available during Phase L 

Phase 3 

This segment of the program was the logical culmination of the prior two phases. It brought the pupils into 
the field, i.e., a trip to East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, where each child had the opportunity to search out 
fossils, easily identified from description sheets provided by the program staff. In addition, these sheets also 
outlined scenic areas of interest along the bus route, thus occupying the attention of the ::hildren during the 
trip. ^ 

Subsequent to their return, the pupils established a fossil museum in their own classrooms. 

In summary, experiences such as those described above have shown that children quickly and naturally 
incorporate scientific language into their vocabulary; by so doing they broaden their own reading base. The 
Paleontology Program staff feel that this has been the case in regard to the children involved in the 
program. ' 

7.3 ON-SITE VISITATIONS/OBSERVATIONS 

The observation analysis was conducted by CTC field staff personnel at the Newark Museum. *rhey 
observed several facilities in which Title I children were able to actively participate in the fossils learning 
situation. The demonstration area where several projects were able to be conducted at the same time was 
made attractive -through adeqjuate use of bulletin boards which held examples of fossils discovered and 
pictures of dinosaurs. As well as bulletin boards, there were areas set aside for the display cf fossils, 
literature and examples (5f plastered replicas of dinosaurs created by Title I Children. Generally speaking, 
the evaluating agency felt that the environment was a healthy, wholesome one which contained adequate 
classroom lighting and ventilation as well as adequate space for the learning situation. In view of the 
excellent use of space, it was the feeling of the evaluators, that the museum was pleasing in its appearance. 
Windows allowed the daylight to roam the room reflecting upon pupil made materials and pictures of 
children digging for fossils. 

The findings from the observations of the Paleontology Program, revealed that the pupils received 
instruction, within an excellent climate; they participated in a very admirable fashion; and although there 
were inadequate instructional materials, in terms of quantity, there was a variety of these materials available 
to the pupils. 

The major objectives of the Paleontology Program were the following: 

To take the child out of his immediate environment under conditions where learning and activity 
are combined with new relationships. 

To proyide personal involvement in outdoor education using the fossils collected and related 
experience as a focal point that can be brought back into the classroom and the home as a 
nucleus around which scientific knowledge and interest can grow. The program brings past ages 
into the immediate present as part of a personal discoveiy. 

To quickly and naturally incorporate scientific language into the child's vocabulary and 
techniques of observation in his experience giving him a real opportunity for success and status. 
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4. To provide a sociai interaction between urban and suburban children in the learning process on 
the common ground of discovery* 

5. To provide presentations on different levels of so.^histication in order that the same basic 
program can be readily adaptable to different experience levels. 

The Paleontology Prbgram coordinator instituted a pre and post test administered to every student who 
participated in the Paleontology iProgram. The following paragraph discusses this analysis. 

Prior to the coordinator's lecture demonstration, a pre-test, structured to find out how much the students 
knew about fossils, was administered to 2,000 students who were to participate hi the Paleontology 
Program. The pre-test consistocS of right-wrong answers foi* fifth graders aqd two open-ended statements for 
third graders. 

Subsequent to the coordinator's visiv, 1500 students v/ere then given a post test to determine how much 
k; owledge the students retained and how much they had learned from the demonstration lecture. The 
scoring methods for the Paleontology testing program measured answers given in the post test as opposed to 
the answers given in the pre-test. Generally speaking, many of the children when administtTed the pre-te:t 
would respond by leavmg the question blank or replying "I don't know". The results of the post test 
revealed that 80% of the children were able to identify key scientific terms (i.e., dinosaurs, fossils, etv:.). In 
most cases, correct responses have been noted when the pre-test was compared to the post test. In Title I 
schools, school librarians have noted that library circulation of books on fossils and geology had increased 
as much as 50%. It has been estimated that the Title I Paleontology Program has reached an average of 
2,800 youngsters and has provided for roughly 200 youngsters on fielJ trips for this 1972-1973 school 
year. 

In many cases the children have been able to correctly spell words associated with the Paleontology 
Program after their exposure to the program. The results are obviously directly related to the spe'tial 
emphasis on reading in the Title 1 Paleontology Program. 

The evidence, as reported by the coordinator and on-site observers, indicates that the processes needed to 
achieve the objectives stated above have been successfully implemented in the 1972-1973 Paleontology 
Program. 
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8.0 EXPERIMENTAL CLASSES AT MARCUS GABVEY (AFS) 



8.1 IIMTRODJCTION 

Septjon IV, 8.0, addresses the evaluation findings and discussion of the 1972-1973 TITLE I 
EXPERIMENTAL CLASSES AT MARCUS GARVEY (AFS). The readers of this report are reminded, 
therefore, that all discussion in 8.0 concerns only this component of the Title I Program unless otherwise 
indicated. 

The African Free School has been funded by Title i funds for three (3) consecutive years. In November, 
1972 while the Afrikah FreG School was located in Marcus Garvey, the roof caved in forcing the classes to 
be relocated. The Afrikan Free School classes were then transferred to 13 Belmont Avenue. The facility on 
Belmont Avenue as perceived by the evaluation agency was* more than adequate for the needs of the 
children it served. The building had several rooms including a library to which the children had access. 
Lunch was also served to the children in the facility. 

In attempting to provide the Afrikan Free School with a comprehensive evaluation, it was necessary to 
make several trips to AFS for purposes of establishing a framework from which to work. It was made clear 
that the purpose of the evaluation was to learn more about what the students liked about the program in 
order to attempt to better it. 

8.2 SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 

Evaluative data were collected from samples of the participants. The descriptions presented immediately 
below delineate the major characteristics of those participants who were included in the sample population. 

8.2.1 AFS - Experimental Group 

The sample characteristics for the AFS Experimental Group were as follows: 

Pupil questionnaires were distributed to a sample of twenty one (21) Title I pupils in grades five, six, seven 
and eight who were grouped in an ungraded instructional setting. '•■ orty three percent (43%) of the pupils 
responding to the pupil questionnaire were male: 57% were female. Ten percent (10%) of the pupils who 
responded to the pupil questionnaire were in grade five: 14% of the AFS Experimental Group were in grade 
six; 43% of the pupils were in grade seven, and 33% of the respondents for the AFS Experimental Group 
were in pnide citihK 

Responding to the question ''where were you born'\ ^70% of the pupils in the Experimental Group 
indicated they were ^orn in the city of Newark: 10%' responded they v/ere born somewhere else \u New 
Jersey, and 14% indicated they were bom in a different state. 

Questionnaires were distributed to each Title I teacher in the Experimental Group. One hundred percent 
(100%) ot the fonchcr questionnaires were returned. One hundred percent (100%) of the teachers 
responding to the teacher questionnaire we'-e females. 

The average age of the Title I teachers was extended across two age groups; tv/o teachers were in the 26-35 
year old bracket. :md tM'o leachp's were in the 36-45 year old bracket. 

8.2.2 AFS - Control Group 

The sample characteristics'-for the AFS Control Group were as follows: 

Pupil questionnaires were distributed to a sample of twenty two (22) Title I pupils. Sixty eight percent 
(68%) of the pupils in the control group were male; 32% were female. 
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Fifty percent ( 50%) of the pvpih sampled stated that they were born in the city of Newark; 9% wefe born 
somewhere else in New Jersey 36% were born in a different state, and 5% did not respond to this qu^Uon. 

Questionnaires were distributed to each Title I teacher in the Control Group. Three of the teachers 
responding were female, and one was male. 

8.3 GENERAL PUPIL ACADEMIC/BEHAVIORAL PROGRESS 
8.3.1 Experimental Group 

The pupils who complcied questiont\aircs were requested to express their opinions and feelings about their 
own academic progress during the school year. Their responses are presented in the following paragraphs. 

Thirty three percent (33%) of the pupils thought they were doing very well in their school work; Z%% felt 
they were doing well, while 24^>^ reported fair progress, and 5% stated they were doing poorly. 

Eighty six percent (86%) of the pupils indicated they wanted to finish high school, and 76% of them 
expressed the desire to attend college. 

These same pupils were asked to react to several statements regarding how they felt about specific aspects 
of their educational environment. Their responses, in percenta5?es are as follows: 

OPINION 



STATEMENT 

Yes No Sometimes 

My teacher(s) are easy to get along with 67* 6 28 

The special reading program has really helped me 83 6 11 

My teacher(s) are very interer>ted in helping me 95 - 5 

I usually understand what my teacher is saying in school 79 - 21 



*In percentages 

Sixty two percent (62%) of the pupils felt that the AFS Program was a "pleasant*' situation in which to 
learn, whereas 10%' were negative toward the program; 14% thought the program was difficult, while 14% 
indicated the program was easy. 

An effort was made to explore the pupils' extra-curricular reading habits. They were asked about this aspect 
of their education; their responses are as follows: 48% reported they read comic books; 14%, church or 
Sunday School books; 76%, newspapers and magazines; 62%^ public library books, and 24% stated they 
read ''other types of books" when not in school or doing homework. In addition, 67% reported they used 
the library as often as they had to. 

Finally, when asked about their ''likes" and "dislikes" regarding several instructional activities, the pupils 
reported as follows: 

• 95%) expressed a positive attitude toward reading 

• 94% expressed a positive attitude toward science 

• 78%. expressed a positive attitude toward writing stories 

• 83% expressed a positive attitude toward arithmetic 
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• 83% expressed a positive i; ttitude toward language arts (English) 



• 50% expressed a positive attitude toward Swahili 

d 72% expressed a positive attitude toward Social Studies 

The parents of the AFS Experiin -fUal Group pupils were also requested to respond to a set of questions 
related to their children's general acaderaic/behaworal progress in school during the year. 

Thirteen percent (\3Vf) of the parents ielt their children were doing very well in schooS this year: 52% said 
their children were doing good work, while 26% reported Mair\ and 4% reported their children were doing 
poorly. 

Ninety six percent (96%) of the parents indicated their children were anxious to get good grades this year. 
A similar percentage (96'^) said their children liked most things about school. 

Seventy percent (709r> of the parents, howev^-r, indicated they felt their ch.ldren should be reading better 
than they currently were readin^^ This is not to infer that the parents were displeased with the instructional 
elTorts of the Title I AFS Program, for ST/ reported the program had heln^d their child/cii to improve in 
reading. 

A«ain, while 57% of the parents estimated their children were not writing as well as they should be, 74% 
did state they felt the program was helping their children to write better than they had been, and 74% said 
their children were spelling better. 

Compared to last year, more library hooks were bein^^ used at home by the pupils according to 87% of the 
parents. Sixty five percent (65*^^) of the parents reported that their children spent more time studying as 
compcired to the previous year; 48%' said their children planned their study time better than before; 74% 
indicated their children had done their homework more frequently than before, and 52% felt they showed 
more care about the neatness and accuracy of their homework. Eighty three percent (8?%) of the parents 
stated their children liked to read at home. 

In summary, it can be said that the questionnaire data thus far presented indicated that the majority of the 
pupils and parents who completed questionnaires were generally positive and favorable in their reactions to 
the academic/behavioral progress of the AFS Experimental Group during the 1972-1973 school year. The 
parents were particularly complimentary to the AFS Program in that 95% of them expressed their 
satisfaction with the efforts being made to render their children special instructional assistance. Their 
realistic approach to their children's progress is revealed in the overall perspective from which they judged 
the program, i.e., the program did help their children, but their children should be doing even better than 
they were. 

The AFS Experimental Group did not ^Jarticipate in i-ither portion of the district testing program so 
coniparisons cannot be made according to the standardized test scores. Information, however, was 
transmitted for a locally made test that was used as a pretest and post test for the pupils in the 
experimental group. The results of fhis test appear in Table IV-99. 

The value of the Control and Experimental groups in the Afrikan Free School for evaluation purposes was 
Hmited since similar testing instruments were not employed to measure gains for the two groups. A 
standardized instrument should be chosen and ooth the Control and Experimental groups in the Afrikan 
Free School should be pretested and post tested with this instrument over the exact same time interval. 

The Afrikan Free School had pupils both in a control group and in an experimental group. The control 
group of 24 pupils was tested with a standardized testing instrument in October of the past school year. 
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TABLE IV-59 
MATHEMATICS, KISWAHILI /iND ENGLISH 
READING, HISTORY AND HEALTH* 
AFRIKAN FREE SCHOOL - EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
September, 1972 - June, 1973 

Pietest Post test Difference 



Subject 




Average 


'Average 


Avei age 


N Improving 


Mathematics 


21 


3 


4 


+ 1 


14 


Kis\^ atiili and English 


21 


3 


5 


+2 


18 


Reading 


21 


4 


5 


+1 


20 


History 


21 


4 


4 


0 


7 


Health 


21 


3 


4 


+ 1 


14 



*Minimum test score = 0; Maximum test score = 7 
**OnIy pupils with both pretest and post test scores are included 

The breakdown of the scores of this group appears in the Newark Interim Title I Evaluation Report. The 
control group, however, did not participate in the district testing program in May of 1973. 

8.3.2 Control Group 

The pupils who completed questionnaires were requested to express their opinions and feelings about their 
own academic progress during the school year. Their responses aie presented in the following paragraphs. 

Eighteen percent (18%) of the pupils thought they were doing very well in their school work; 55% felt they 
were doing weM, while 27% reported fair progress. 

All (100%) of the pupils indicated they wanted to finish high school, and 86% of them expressed the desire 
to attend college. 

These same pupils were asked to read to several statements regarding how they felt about specific aspects 
of their educational environment. Their responses, in percentages are as follows: 



STATEMENT Yes No Sometimes 

My teacher(s) are easy to get along with 77* - 23 

The special reading program has really helped me * 85 5 1 0 

My teacher(s) are very interested in helping me 91 - 9 

I usually understand what my teacher is saying in school 64 5 32 



*In percentages . - 

Ninety five percent (95%) of the pupils felt that the AFS Program was a "pleasant" situation in which to 
learn, whereas 5% were negative toward the prpgram; 36% thought the program was difficult, while 64% 
indicated the program was easy. 
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An effort was made to explore the pupils' extra-curricular reading habits. They were asked about this 
aspect; their responses are as follows: 50% reported they read comic books; 5%, church or Sunday School 
books; 73%, newspapers and magazines; 59%, public library books, and 64% stated they read "other types 
of books" when not in school or doing homework. In addition, 73% reported they used the library as often 
as they had to. 

Finally, when asked about their ''likes'' and "dislikes" regarding several instructional activities, the pupils 
reported as follows: 

• 95% expressed a positive attitude toward reading 

• 96% expressed a positive attitude toward science 

• 75% expressed a positive attitude toward writing stories 

• 84% expressed a positive attitude toward arithmetic 

• 85% expressed a positive attitude toward language arts (English) 

• 75% expressed a positive attitude toward Swahili * 

• 80% expressed a positive attitude toward Social Studies 

The parents of the AFS Control Group pupils were aSso requested to respond to a set of questions related 
to their children's general academic/behavioral progress in school during the year. 

Twenty two percent (22%) of the parents felt their children were doing very well in school this year; 61% 
said their children were doing good work, while 1 7% reported *fair'. 

One hundred percent (100%) of the parents indicated their children were anxious to get good grades this 
year. A similar percentage (100%) said their children liked most things about school. 

Seventy five percent (75%) of the parents, however, indicated they felt their children should be reading 
better than they currently were reading. This is not to infer, however, that the parents were displeased with 
the instructional efforts of the Title I AFS Program, for 88% reported the program had helped their 
children to improve in reading. 

Again, while 65% of the parents estimated their children were not writing as well as they should be, 80% 
did state they f'^lt the program was helping their children to write better than they had been, and 72% said 
fheir children > ere spelling bettor. 

Compared to last year, more library books were being used at home by the pupils, according to 67% of the , 
parents. Seventy eight percent (78%) of the parents reported that their children spent more time studying 
as compared to the previous year; 67% said their children planned their study time better than before; 78% 
indicated their children had done their homework more frequently than before, and 8^.3% felt they showed 
more care about neatness and accuracy of their homework. Seventy three percent (73%) of the parents 
stated their children liked to read at home. j 

j 

In summary, it can be said that the questionnaire data thus far presented indicate that the majority of the 
pupils and parents who completed questionnaires were generally positive and favorable in their reactions to 
the academic/behavioral progress of the AFS Control Group during the 1972-1973 school year. The parents 
were particularly complimentary to the AFS Program in that 88% of them expressed their satisfaction with 
the efforts being made to render their children, special instructional assistance. Their realistic approach to 
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their children's progress is revealed in the overall perspective from which they judged the program, i.e., the 
program did help their children, but their children should be doing even better than they were. 

At the time of the publication of this report, only standardized pre-test scores were made available for 
analysis and reporting from the AFS Control Group. These scores appear in the Newark Ii)terim Evaluation 
Report (March, 1973): 

8.4 AFS PROGRAM VALUE 

8.4.1 ExpeTimental Group 

The sampled participants in the Experimental Group responded to a number of questions about the overall 
value of the Program. These questions were designed to elicit the participants' knowledge, opinions arid 
feelings regarding several aspects of the program. 

The parents of the pupils were questioned about their judgment of the overall program's value during tne 
1972-1973 school year. The great majority (91%) of parents who completed Parent Questionnaires thought 
tlieir children had been helped by the Title I Program conducted in their children's schools. Sixty eight 
percent (68%) of these parents, however, did expect their children to get more from the program than they 
had gotten so far. Seventy seven percent (77%) of these parents also indicated that the program had helped 
their children to improve their general attitudes toward school. 

These data suggest the idea that while the parents' expectations of the program's effectiveness in relation to 
their children's improvement were not entirely met, they felt, nevertheless, that their children were 
defu :tely being helped by their involvement in the Title I activities. 

In response to a question asking about the cooperation and support offered to their school's Program by 
the principal's staff, 96% of the parents reported that the principal and hiis staff were either "most 
satisfactory" or "satisfactory" in their cooperation an'J support of the AFS Program. Apparently the large 
majority of parents were generally happy with the compatibility that existed between the Regular School 
Program and the AFS Program in the school. 

In terms of pupil needs which should be met by the AFS Program, these same parents were asked to rate 
the degree of importance they placed upon the Title I Program providing help to their children in the 
following academic/behavioral areas: 

• Improve his/her reading 

• Gain self-confidence 

• Act more obedient , . \ 

• Be proud of his/her background 

• Develop respect for the rig^its of others 

• Develop his/her ability to think for himself/herself 

• Develop a respect for property and materials 
Be able to speak and write better 

• Improve his/her grades 
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In '^ach casL\ the majority of parents felt it was very important that the AFS Program help their children to 
improve. This collective reaction of the parents, in turn, suggests two considerations: (1) the variety of 
demands the parents personally place upon the program, and (2) the potential they are willing to credit to 
the program's capabilities of effectiving positive academic/behavioral changes in their children. 

8.4.2 Control Group ^ 

The sampled participants in the Control Group also responded to a number of questions about the overall 
value of the Program. These questions were designed to elicit the parlicipants' knowledge, opinions and 
feelings regarding several aspects of the program. 

The patents of the pupils were questioned about tlieir judgment of the overall program's value during the 
1972-1973 school year. The great majority of parents (88%) who completed Parent Questionnaires thought 
their children had been helped by the Title I Program eondueted in their ehildren's schools. Forty seven 
percent (47%) of these parents, however, did expeet their ehildren to gel more from the program than they 
had gotten so far. Eighty six percent (8(V/f) of these parents also indieated that the program had helped 
tlieir children to improve their general attitudes toward school. 

These data suggest the idea that while the parents' expectations of the program's effeetiveness in relation to 
their children's improvement were not entirely met, tliey felt, nevertheless, that their ehildren were 
definitely being helped by their involvement in the Title I activities. 

In response to a question asking about the eoopcration and support offered to their school's Program by 
the principal's staff, 89/r of tlie parents reported that the prineipal and his staff were either '*mosf 
satisfactory'' or ^'satisfactory" in their cooperation and support of the AFS Program. Apparently ihe Iarg«j 
majority of parents were generally liappy with the compatibility that existed between the Regular School 
Program and the AFS Program in the school. 

In terms of pupil needs whieh should be met by the APS Program, these same parents were asked to rate 
the degree of importance they placed upon the Title I Program providing help to their children in the 
following academic/behavioral areas: 

• Improve his/her reading 

• Gain self-confidence 

• Aet more obedient ^, 

• Be proud of liis/lier baekground 

• Develop respeet for the rights of others 

• Develop his/her ability to think for himself/herself 

• Develop a respect for property and materials 

• Be able to speak and write better 

• Improve his/lier grades 

In each case, the great majority of p^^rents felt it was very important that the AFS Program help their 
children to improve. This collective rea^:tion of the parents, in turn, suggests two considerations: (0 the 
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variety of demands the parents personally place upon the program, and (2) the potential they are willing to 
credit to the program's capabilities of effecting positive academic/bejkavioral changes in their children. 

8.5 TEACHER SUPPORTIVE^SERVICES 

I: 
I' 

8.5.1 Experimental Group 

AFS instructional staff were provided with in-service training during the school year. With the exception of 
the training directed toward drug and sex education, the staff found great assistance from the training 
provided them in the areas of reading, English Language Arts, new and/or innovative teaching techniques, 
the diagnosis of pupils' problems, the use of equipment and materials, and community relations. 

In addition, the staff indicated that the available printed materials and textbooks were appropriate for their 
use; they also felt the available instructional equipment was appropriate for use in their AFS instructional 
activities. 

The staff was also directed to indiicate what forms of assistance they would like to have provided to them in 
future j\FS Programs. They responded by indicating that they would like more teacher aides, more 
in-service' training programs, more consultant services, and more books and audio-visual aids. They judged 
that these program factors v/ere of great importance to them in the pursuit of their instructional activities 
and had been of jgreat assistance to them during the year. 

In terms of the various types of reading materials, methods and programs the slaff utilized during the year, 
they reported that they made frequent use of the following: 

• McGrav/-Hill Programmed Reading Program 

• Scott Foresman 

• Bank Street Readers, 

• Lippincott Basic Reading Program 

• Cureton Reading Program 

. ^ ^\ 

• Other materials, methods,' and programs — 

They felt that all these aids were of value to them in their instructional treatment. 

8.5.2 Control Group 

AFS instructional staff in the Control Group were also provided with in-service training during the school . 
year. The staff found some assistance from theitraining provided them in the areas o* reading, English 
Language Arts, new and/or innovative teaching techniques, the diagnosis of pupils' problems, the use of 
equipment and materials, community relations and drug and sex education. 

The staff was divided in its estimates of the appropriateness of the available printed materials and textbooks 
for use in its AFS instructional activities. Two AFS personnel considered them inappropriate; the others 
were positive in their responses. The same reaction was apparent with regard to the instructional 
equipment. ^ . 

The staff was also directed to indicate what forms of assistance they would like to have provided to them in 
future AFS Programs. They lesporided by indicating that they would like more teacher aides, more 
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in-sei-vice training programs, more consultant services^ and more books and audio-visual aids. They judged 
that these program factors were of importance to them in the pursuit of their instructional activities and 
had been of assistance to them during the year. 

In terms of the various types of reading materials, methods and programs the staff utilized during the year, 
they reported that they made frequent us'^ of the following: 

• McGraw-Hill Programmed Reading Program 

• Scott Foresman 

• Bank Street Readers 

• , Lippincott Basic Reading Program 

• Cureton Reading Program 

— \ f 

• Other materials, methods, and programs 

They felt these aids were of value to them in their instructional treatment. As in the case of the 
Experimental Group, it is obvious that the staff involved with the Control Group employed a 
multi-disciplinary approach to their teaching methods, apparently tailored to meet the needs of the 
individual pupils with whom they were associated. 

8.6 PUPIL SUPPORTIVF SERVICES 

8.6.1 Experimental Group 

Fifty two percent (52%) of the pupils in the AFS Experimental Group were examined by a doctor in school 
during the year. Of these children, 29% received a physical. examination; 10%, dental; 33%, eye and ear; 
while 5% could not remember. 

Parents of the group reported that their children were in need of the following services: 

• Diagnosis of educational needs 

• Psychological testing of child's special problems" 

• - Assistance with child's personal and social adjustment 

• Referral to specialist or agency outside child's school 

• Piiysical, dental, eye or ear examinations 

• Medical or dental treatment 

• Physical therapy 

Of these services, the majority of parents indicated that physical, dental, eye or ear examinations, and 
medical or dental treatment were most needed by their children. 

In addition, while they also reported that all these services were provided their children, they stressed that 
the above two services (physical, dental, eye or ear examinations and medical or dental treatment) wefe 
provided most frequently to their children. 
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8.6.2 Control Group 



Ninety one percent (91%) of ihe pupils in the AFS Control Group were examined by a doctor in school 
during the year. Of these children, 18% received a physical examination; 5%, dental, and 77%, eye and ear. 

Parents of the pupils reported that their children were in need of the following services; 

• Diagnosis of educational needs 

• Psychological testing of child's special problems 

• Assistance with child's personal and social adjustment 

• Referral to specialist or agency outside child's school 

• Physical, dental, eye or ear examinations 

• Medical or dentaii treatment 

• Physical therapy 

Of these services, the majority of parents indicated that physical, dental, eye or ear examinations, and 
medical or dental treatment were most needed by their children. 

In addition, while they also reported that all these services were provided their children, they stressed that - 
the above two services (physical, dental, eye or ear examinations and medical or dental treatment) were 
provided most frequently to their children. 

8.7 PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLN^EWIENT 

8.7.1 Experimental Group 

Parents of Title I pupils, wheia asked about the numher of Title I school Parent Council meetings Ihey had 
attended this year, responded in these percentages: 50% said they had not at:end'^d any; 20% replied they 
had been to only one meeting; 20% stated they were at two council meetings, and 10% of the parents 
identified themselves as voting members of then children's school Title i Parent Council. 

Seventy percent (70%) of the parents who completed questionnaires indicated they had been informed 
about the purpose of the Title I Parent Council in their children's schools, and 26% reported they had 
talked about the T'tle I Program with members of the lltle I school Parf?nt Councils. Forty eight percent 
(48%) said they had not done so, and 35% indicated they didn't know any members. 

In order to elicit data about the kinds and types of activities in which the parents of Title I pupils in the 
Experimental Group had participated during the school year, a list of activities was presented to them for 
their reactions, ' 

Thirteen percent (13%) of the parents stated they had not been involved in any school activities. Of those 
who had been involved in Title I activities, 22%- attended group meetings to learn how to help their child 
with homework; 4% volunteered to help in the school library; 17% volunteered to help teachers on trips or 
at school functions; 52% held talks with the Title I teachers; 9% worked on the Title I Parent Council, and 
78% helped their children with their homework. 
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These data offer some indication of the involvement in which the parents of Title 1 pupils in the 
Experimental Group were engaged. It is evident that the greatest number of parents (78%) identified 
themselves as having helped their children wit^^ their hom,ework, while th*? next largest number (52%) held 
talks with the project teachers. These findings suggest that the parents are primarily concerned with directly 
assisting their children in their instructionjil treatment (homework), and maintaining contact with the 
project teachers. 

AFS project teachers and parents gave their estimates of the importance the school Title I Parent Council 
held in relation to several specified activity areas. Each of these data sources, on the average, noted the 
following activity areas as being either *'very important" or of ''s'^me importance" in terms of the work 
performed by these^ councils: 

• Improving school-community relations 

• Understanding the. desires of the parents and utilizing this information to improve education for 
the children 

• Planning and coordinating Title I activities 

• Obtaining community involvement in Title I Programs 

-J 

• Providing for community involvement in Title I Programs 

• Helping parents to find assistance in the community 

• . Encouraging togetherness among parents, pupils and schools 

In an attempt fo elicit additional information from the parents of the Title; ! pupils about their involvement 
in and contact with the program, several questions were asked of them concerning their genera! feelings 
about parental involvement in Title I activities, and the dissemination procedures utilized in the program. 
Sixty five percent (65%) of the parents who completed questionnaires stated they had been informed as to 
the purpose of the program in their children's schools. 

While various means of communication were used (e.g.. Title I newsletter, community aides, mail, etc.) the 
majority of the parents reported that then* chief soarce of information was their children who brought the 
information home. When questioned about parental involvement in general, 70% of the parents felt that 
parents should be actively involved in Title I activities. 

8.7.2 Control Grour> 

; i ■ 

Parents of Title ! pupils in the Control (Jroup, when asked about the number of Title I school Parent 
Council meeti/!gs they had attended this year, responded in these percentages: 22% said they had not 
attended any; 17% stated they wei"e at two council meetings; and 1 1% reported they had attended three 
meetings, and 44% stated they had attended four or more meetings. In addition, 44% of the parents 
identified themselves ai voting members of their children's school Title I Parent Council. 

Sixty seven percent (67%) of the parents who completed questionnaires indicated they had been informed 
about the purpose of the Title I Parent Council in their children's school, and 56% reported they had talked- 
about the Title I Program with members of the Title I school Parent Council. Twenty eight percent (28%) 
said they had not 'done so, and 1 1% indicated they didn't know any members. 

In order to elicit data about the kinds and types of activities in which the parents of Title I pupils in the 
Control Group had participated during the school year, a list of activities was presented to them for their 
reactions. 
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Only 1 1% of the sampled parents had not been involved in any of the schoors activities. Of those who had 
been involved in Title I activities, 72% of the sampled parents helped their child with his/her homework: 
28% volunteered to help Title I project teachers and teacher aides on a class trip; 28% attended group 
meetings to learn how to help their children with their homework; 61% attende^d meetings of the Title I 
Parent Council, and 72% helped their children with their homework. 

These data offer ^ome indication of the involvement in which the parents of Title I pupils in the Control 
Group were engaged. It is evident that the greatest number of parents (72%) identified themselves as having 
helped their children with their homework, while the next largest number (61%) did attend meetings of the 
Title I Parent Council. These findings suggest that the parents of the Title I pupils are primarily concerned 
with directly assisting their children in their instructional treatment (homework), and supporting, to some 
extent, the Title 1 Program through their attendance at the Parent Council meetings. 

Project teachers and parents gave their estimates of the importance the school Title I Parent Council held in 
relation to several identified activity areas. Each of these data sources, on the average, noted the following 
activity as being either "very important*' or of ''some importance" in terms of the work performed by these 
councils: 

• Improving school-community relations 

« 

• Understanding the desires of the parents and utilizing this information to improve education for 
the children i 

• Planning and coordinating Title 1 activities 

• Obtaining community involvement in Title I Programs 

• Providing for community involvement in Titie I Programs 

• Helping parents to find assistance in the community 

• Encouraging togetherness among parents, pupils and schools 

In an atterapt to elicit additional information from the parents of the Title I pupfis about their involvement 
. in and contact with the program, several questions were asked of them concerning their general feelings 
about parental involvement in Title I activities, and the dissemination procedures utilized in the program.- 
All (100%) of the parents who completed questionnaires stated they had been informed as to the purpose 
of the program in their children's schools. 

While various means of communication were used (e.g.. Title I newsletter, community aides, mail, etc.) the 
majority of the parents reported that their chief source of information was their children who brought the 
information home. When questioned about parental involvement in general, 89% of the parents felt that 
parents should be actively involved in Title I activities. . 
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9.0 TITLE I PROCESS OVERVIEW 



In addition to the information collected from the sample population, data specific to the overall Title I 
Program processes were also gathered via instrumentation designed for that purpose, as well as 
documentation of both ^ statistical and descriptive nature made available through the Title I Central Office. 

In considering an evaluation design for the Title I Program processes, a number of "areas of concern" were 
initially identified, then subsequently reduced and refined into five (5) major categories for evaluation. 
These categories are delineated as follows: 

4 

1/ Title I Instructional Activities ^ 

2, Pupil Supportive Services 

3, Parent/Community Involvernent 

4. Title I Program Ni eds Assessment 

5. Title I Pupil MobiUty Report 

llie following sub-sections address each of these categories and discuss the findings revealed from an 
analysis of the available data, 

9.1 INSTRfJCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

This category addresses two distinct but interrelated aspects of the Title I instructional treatment provided 
to pupils during the 1972-1973 schoo^J yean The first aspect deals with the Title I classroom environment, 
and the second aspect concerns itself with the types and kinds of reading materials, programs, and methods 
utilized, ' ^ 

9.1.1 Title I Classroom Environment 

Data collected on the Title I classroom situation were obtained through the utilization of observation forms 
by community representatives and CTC field personnel. The findings from the observation data about 
Title i classroom activities are reported in the following paragraphs. 

Eighty one percent (81%) of the observers of the Public Elementary Title I classrooms reported that 
Reading was being taught, while 1 9% observed instruction in Mathematics, Language Arts, Science or other 
academic subjects. Ninety eight percent (98%) of the observeis felt that pupils were responding to the 
teacher's questions and 96% reported that the pupils wanted to participate. Ninety percent (9O%0 noted 
that the students were generally attentive, and 65% noted that students did ask the teacher-questions during 
the lesson. ' 

Although 75%^ of the observers found the ckssroom a pleaisaht pliice ui which the teacher could work and 
a pupil could learn, 31% rem'^rked that there wer6 distractions within the building which were disturbing 
to the class and 40% felt tuA more instructional niaterials ahd/6r equipment were needed to assist the 
teacher. 

Forty seven percent (47%) of the observers of Title I Non-Public Elementary classrooms reported thjA 
Reading was being taught, while 53% observed instruction in English Language Arts. AH of the obser/ers 
noted that pupils seemed to wartt to pafticipalte and did respond to the teacher's quei5tidns> white '67% 
reported that pupils did ask questions of the teacher. Pupils were classed * 'generally attentive'' by 93% of 
the observers. A m^ority (67%) of the observers believed that the classroom was a pleasant place in which 
ttie teacher could work and pupils could ieafh, althSiigh 40% did notie the heed of more instructional 
materials and/or equipment to aid the teac^^^^ 

Eighty seven percent (87%) cf the observers of the Secondary classrooms noted that Reading was being 
taught, while 1 3% observed reading instructional activity within an Occupational Familiarization context, 
Pupils were classed by a majority (67%) of the observers as "generally atteniive". However, while 60% of 
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the observers noted that pupils sermed to want to participate and 73% noted that pupils did respond to the 
teacher's questions, only 27' ' observed that pupils did ask questions of the teacher. Only a minority (-27%) 
of the observers felt that the classroom was a pleasant place in which the teachers could work and a pupil 
could learn; 80% noted the need to provide more instructional materials and/or equipment to assist the 
teacher, 47% observed that there were distractions in the building that were obviously disturbing to the 
class, and 73% concluded that classroom remodeling was needed to create a more pleasant atmosphere. 

All observers of the Special Education classrooms reported that Reading was being taught. All of the 
- observers noted the active response of the pupils to the teacher's questions, their attention and their desire 
to participate in classroom activity, while 60% noted in their observations that the pupils independently 
asked questions of the teacher. Also, all observers observed individual pupil activity with teacher assistance 
and all observers felt that the classroom was a pleasant place in which the teacher could work and pupils 
could learn. 

In the Title I Bilingual classrooms, the breakdown of subjects being taught during the time of the 
observation was as follows: Reading (42%), Mathematics (25%)^ English as a second language (21%"); English 
Language Arts, Social Studies and Cultural Enrichment activities (4% each). 

Eighty six percent (86%) of the observers felt that pupils were generally attentive and seemed to want to 
participate and 79% noted that the pupils did respond to the teacher's questions. Sixty four percent (64%) 
of the observers reported that students did initiate questions during classroom activity. A significant 
majority (93%) felt the classroom they had visited was a pleasant place in which the teacher could work and 
the pupils could learn, although 29% noted distractions within the building that were obviously disturbing 
the class. 

The observer of the Afrikan Free School attended an English Language Arts class which was conducted in a 
large group instructional setting. The pupils did respond to the teacher's questions and asked questions of 
the teacher in turn. Tlie pupils were generally attentive and seemed to want to participate. 

The obsep/er felt the classroom was a pleasant place for the teacher to work and the pupils to learn, but 
also indicated that more instructional materials and equipment should have been provided to assist the 
teacher. The overall rating the observer gave the educational climate and pupil participation was 
"excellent". ^ • 

CTC included subjective reactions in pupil/classroom observations in the 1972-1973 evaluations. The 
comments from the observers fall under the four (4) main categories; educational climate, pupil 
participation, material and equipment availability and the overall outcome of the individual class. 

In summarizing the observer ratings of these four (4) categories it was found that they reported the 
educational cHmate was excellent in 28% of the classrooms visited, good in 44%, fair in 21%, poor in 6%. 
They judged pupil participation as, excellent in 44% of the classes, good in 42%, and fair in 13%. Materials 
and equipment for the class were felt to be very adequate in 25% of the classrooms, adequate in 52% and 
inadequate in 23%. The observers considered the overall outcome of the class as very satisfactory in 27%, 
satisfactory in 37%, unsatisfactory in 34% and very unsatisfactory in 2%. 

The comments across all levels of the Title I Program showed marked similarities, independent of the 
particular compor ent of the program. 

In dealing with the educational climate, the dominant negative comment was the inadequacy of the 
physcial environment, including room size, noise, improper ventilation and depressing surroundings. The 
observers consistently pointed to the obvious motivation and talent of the teachers as the redeeming aspect. 
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Under pupi! participation, the overwhelming reaction of the observers was that, the students showed 
interest and deep involvement in the classroom activity. Teacher deficiencies and student behavior problems 
were minimal. 

In general, the observers were favorably impressed by the materials and equipment utilized by Title I 
students. In a few cases, however, they noted a lack of basic materials (pencils, paper, etc,)* a shortage of 
workable equipment and a lack of textbooks. 

The predominant comment was tiiat the individual class offered a pleasant learning experience for the 
cliildren in spite of any deficiencies in surroundings and that the teachers were effective and in control of 
the learning situation. Problems, however, arose in large classes where the distractions could be eliminated 
by small group instruction. 

Observers pointed to the need for minimizing interruptions of class continuity arising from factors such :is 
noise from students changing classes. 

The subjective evaluations of the observers, in general, rcfiecl satisfaction with the teacher-studeni-leaming 
process offered in the Title I Program. 

Prcbiem areas center on the physical environs, needs, materials/equipment and the restriction of 
disturbances. 

9.1,2 Title I Reading Materials, Programs and Methods 

An analysis of the available statistical and descriptive documentation provided by the Title I Central Office 
revealed the following information about types and kinds of reading materials, programs and methods that 
were utilized in the 1072-1973 Regular School Year Title I Program. 

It is apparent that a multi-disciplinary approach to Title 1 reading intervention generally prevailed in the 
program during the year. In addition to those reading materials, programs and methods identified in the 
1972-1973 TITLH I APPLI(\^T10N, a variety ol other aids were used by the project teachers. 

In an effort to determine the frequency with which these materials, programs and methods were employed, 
an analysis of the data was conducted: the findings from this analysis are herein discussed. 

From a total of lorry scvrn (47> UilTcreni rijfjinu m;)ter?iii>. programs, and mtthods. tlie ten (10) most 
frequently used were identified m terms of numbers of pupils exposed to these nistructional aids. They 
were then placed in rank order from one to ten, with one H ) signifying the mo'^t frv^quently used materials, 
programs and methods, and ten (10) signifying tlic tenth most utilized during the school year. The 
results of this analysis appear immediately below. 
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TABLE IV-IOO 
READING MATERIALS, PROGRAMS, METHODS 



Ranking 
Scale 


Reading Materials, 
Programs, Methods 


Public 
Elementary 


Special 


Non- 
Public 


Bilingual 


Total No. 
of Pupils 


#1 


Scott Foresman 


5,503 


50 


855 


288 


6,696 


#2 


Bank Street Readers 


4,071 


247 ' 


296 


648 


5,262 


#3 


Lippincott Basic Reading 


1,272 


- 


68 


245 


1,585 


#4 


Distar(SRA) 


1,442 


52 


37 


0 


1,531 


#5 


Cureton Reading Program 


827 


40 


0 


60 


927 


#6 


E. D. L. Reading Labs 


345 


52 


501 




898 


#7 


Ginn Basic Readers 


167 


7 


569 


6 


749 


#8 


Open Court 


619 




65 




684 


# 9 ■ 


Pros tig 


474 


31 


0 


0 


505 


#10 ' 


SWRL 


290 




132 


49 


471 



These reading materials, programs and methods were employed by the Title I project teachers in grade 
levels Kindergarten through grade six. In addition, The EDL Reading Laboratories program was used at the 
secondary level of instruction. 

The remaining thirty nine (39) other instructional aids listed in the available documentation were used by 
the teachers with varying degrees of frequency, ranging from the Growing with Phonics Program (454 
Title I pupils) to Follett (City Series) to which one pupil was exposed. 

It is evident that the project teachers attempted to prc\'ide the Title I pupils reading intervention that ' 
allowed for a variety of approaches and methodology which addressed, as much as possible, the indidual 
instructional needs of the pupils. Apparently, the majority of children were not locked into individual 
program, but were exposed to severp^l, depending on their academic progress and capabilities. 

9.2 PUPIL SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

In addition to the data collected from the questionnaire participants regarding Pupil Supportive Services in 
the Title I Program, statistical and descriptive documentation about these services was made available to 
CTC for analysis and reporting. The following sub-section is devoted to a discussion of the findings revealed 
from this analysis. 

The scope of Title I Supportive Services included the following services: Youth Development Clinic, Bureau 
of Health Education and Service, and the Bureau of Attendance. 

The Youth Development Clinic of Newark was designed to meet the needs of Title I children who exhibit 
severe atypical behavior patterns with psychiatric out-patient services. The parents or parent surrogates 
were also eligible for the services. 
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The services included diagnostic and appropriate counseling plans to obtain desired counseling aims and 
objectives. The diagnostic process included the compilation of the applicant's social history; examination of 
the patient, and/or the patient's parents or parental surrogates as required by a psychiatrist. 

Table IV-1 01 illustrates the services provided Title I children by the Youth Clinic. 

TABLE IV-101 
YOUTH DEVELOPMENT CLINIC 
CUMULATIVE STATISTICAL REPORT 
(November, 1973 - June, 1973) 
ESEA-TITLEI 





Total Serviced 


Percent 


Family Counseling Interviews 


500 


25% 


Individual Counseling Interviews 


998 


51% 


Group Counseling Interviews 


58 


3% 


Application Interviews 


128 


7% 


Intake Interviews 


191 


10% 


Diagnostic Interviews 


33 


2% 


Psychological Testing 


30 


2% 


TOTAL 


1,938 


100% 


Total Scheduled Appointments missed: 


904 





Data made available to CTC , encompassed the months from November, 1972 to June, 1973. An 
examination of the table points to the fact that approximately 1,938 sessions were held for Title I 
participants. The largest service provided was that of individual counseling interviews with approximately 
51% taking place. 

Family counseling interviews comprised the next largest service with 500 (25%) counseling interviews 
taking place. A closer look reveals that psychological testing and diagnostic interviews both comprised 2% 
of the total services provided. Application interviews totaled 128 or 7% and intake interviews numbered 
191 or 10% of the total services provided. 

It is interesting to note that of the 1 ,938 sessions conducted there were an additional 904 appointments 
that were not kept. 

The Bureau of Attendance had provided CTC with data regarding the number of children who were given 
assistance. Table IV-1 02 shows 1,41 1 pupils had been helped by the attendance bureau. 
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Attendance Slips Issued - Form 763 
Elementary 

Secondary 

Special ■ 

Children interviewed at school 
by Attendance Counselor 

Parents interviewed at Bureau 
of Attendance 

Pupils assisted at Bureau of 
Attendance 



TABLE IV- 102 
BUREAU OF ATTENDANCE 
CUMULATIVE STATISTICAL REPORT 
(December, 1972- June, 1973) 
ESEA-tlTLEI 

3- Reasons for Absences 



0 

3,899 
0 

358 

47 

1,411 



Reasons for Absences 
Social 



Unexcused 



Parental 

I^ck of clothing or food 
Illegal employment 
Total 
Truancy 



46 
1 

31 

: 78 

1,106 
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TOTAL 
Special Investigator Report 

Number of schools inspected for 
inventory, equipment identification 
and storage practices 87 

Breaking, entering, larceny 35 

Extortion and theft 8 

Assault involving students 32 

Assault on teachers 5 

Disorderly conduct 2 

Possession - use of barbituates 1 

Posession and carrying injurious 

instruments 9 

TOTAL 179 

Value of equipment missing S4,93 1 .66 

Value of equipment recovered 680.00 
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Excused 

Illness of pupil 868 

Personal emergency (clinic, 

dental) 1 53 

Illness in family 203 

Death in family 83 

Lack of clothing or food 

(not parental neglict) 3 

Change of residence 64 

TOTAL 1,374 

Legal or Administrative 

Ordered into court 48 

Suspended 149 

Institutionalized (Youth house, 

Jamesburg, etc.) 35 

Excluded (Personal illness, 

emotional problems) 44 

Withdrawn from school (over 1 6) 70 

Awaiting special class placement 1 

Attendance slips in process of 

investigation 34 

381 



Table IV-1 03 illustrates kinds and numbers of Title I services provided througli the Bure2 ' of Health 
Education and Service, 



TABLE IV- 103 
BUREAU OF HEALTH EDUCATION AND SERVICE 
CUMULATIVE STATISTICAL REPORT 
(Oct,, 1972; Jan, - June, 1973) 
ESEA TITLE I 



Part I - Medical Services: 



Total Numbers 



Part II - Dental Services: 



Total Numbers 



A- Health Service u^thin the schools 

Number of health examinations 

by school physicians 3,038 

Number of pupils referred by 
school health office to school 
clinic, private physicians, 
health agencies 5,068 

Number of pupils treated by 

private or clinic physicians 2,42 1 

Number of pupils excluded by 
health office suspected com- 
municable disease 743 

Number of pupils tested for cen- 
tral visual and hearing acuity 
tests 9 J 28 

Number of pupils with vision or 

orthoptic defects 2,03 I 

Number of pupils with 

hearing defects 89 

Number of pupils seen by school 
physician for: first aid, vac- 
cinated, tuberculin, immunized 
aiid oral vaccine 3,075 

Number of classes inspected by 

school nurse or physician 1,407 

B- Health Services or School Clinic Division 
L Eye 

Pupils examined 339 
Eye glasses issued 



2, Medical 

Total of pupils examined in all 

medical clinics 322 

Health conferences with 

parents and home visits 13,029 



A- Health Services vithin the schools 

Pupils referred to. 

Private dentist 

School clinics 

Community clinics 

U- Health Services of School 
Clinic (Central Office) 

Pupils reporting for treatment 

Number of operations 

Number of pupiis completed 

Pupils refusing treatment 

Pupils referred to: 

Private dentist 

Hospital or other dentist 



3,347 
222 
171 



2,831 
2,847 
1,784 
58 

1,163 
115 
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The medical services pointed to the fact that 3,038 Title I pupils received health examinations by school 
physicians. Two Thousand four hundred and twenty one (2,421 ) pupils were treated by private or clinic 
physicians and 5,068 Title 1 pupils were referred by the health office to school clinics or private physicians. 
Pupils tested for central visual and hearing acuity tests amounted to 9.128. Three thousand and seventy 
five pupils were seen by school physicians for first aid, vuccination, etc. Thirteen thousand and twenty nine 
health converences and home visits were held with parents of Title I pupils. Twenty Eight hundred and 
thirty one (2,831) pupils reported for treatment for health services at the Title I Central Office school clinic 
with 1 ,278 pupils being referred for private dental treatment, hospital, etc. 

Three Hundred and thirty nine (339) Title t pupils received optical examinations and 282 Title 1 pupils 
received eye glasses. 

TABLE IV-104 
DEPARTMENT OF CHILD GUIDANCE 
SAMPLE STATISTICAL REPORT 
ESEATITLE I 



Services Total Numbers 

Target pupils serviced by 

Title I social workers 1,473 
Social workers conferences 

with Title 1 coordinators 993 
Psychiatrists' evaluations 

of Title I pupils 267 



Two hundred sixty seven (267) Tit'e I pupils received evaluation by psychiatrists and 1,473 Title 1 pupils 
were serviced by Title I social workers as Table lV-104 illustrates. Nine hundred ninety three (993) 
conferences were held with Title I coordinators by the social worker. 

9.3 PAREiSIT/COMMUNITY IIMVOLVEMEIMT 

In addition to the data collected from the questionnaires regarding parent/community involvement, 
statistical/descriptive documentation was provided to the evaluation agency for analysis and reporting. The 
results of this analysis are presented in the following paragraphs. 

A specific index as to how active the Title 1 local Parent Councils were is provided by Table lV-105. 
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TABLE IV-105 

TITLE I LOCAL PARENT COUNCIL MEETINGS FY 1972-1973 

No. of Meetings No. in Attendance Avg. Attendance 

Public Elementary 353 7,495 21 

Non-Public Elementary 89 1 ,45 1 16 

Secondary Follow-Up Reading Project 4 19 5 

Special 102 1,006 10 

Bilingual 32 6U2 19 

Total 580 10,573 18 

This table shows that a total of 580 meetings were held during the school year. Attendance at these 
neetings totaled 10,573 for an average attendance rate of 18 per meeting. 

The bulk of the meetings, 353* were held in the Public Elementary Component. They were attended by 
7,495 people, for an average meeting attendance of just over 21 persons per meeting. The parents in the 
Non-Public Elementary Component held 89 meetings attended by 1,451 people, for an average attendance 
rate of 16 per meeting. 

In the Special Education Component, 102 meetings attracted 1,006 participants for an average of over 10 
persons per meeting. 

Thirty two (32) informal meetings of parents representing the Bilingual Education Component were 
reported; participation totaled 602 people for an average attendance of 19 persons. 

Documentation (refer Table IV-1 06) provided to CTC by the Title I Central Office revealed that during the 
1Q72-1973 school year a total of 191 Title I parent workshops were held on a variety of topics related to or 
dealing specifically with Title 1 matters. The attendance at these workshops totaled 3,339 for an average 
attendance rate of 17 per workshop. Comparisons with the 1971-1972 statistical data on Title I parent 
workshops indicated that there was a 27% increase in the total number of workshops held during the 
1972-1973 school year, and a 32% increase in the total number of parents in attendance at these 
workshops. 

TABLE IV-106 
TITLE I PARENT WORKSHOPS 
1 972 - 1 973 Regular School Year 

No. of workshops No. in attendance Avg. attendance 
Public Elementary 146 2,711 19 
Non-Public Elementary 21 191 9 
Special 11 96 9 
Bilingual 13 341 26 
TOTAL 191 3.,339 17 
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Some of the areas covered by the workshops iiiciuded: 

• Federal and State Guidelines . 

• Child Growth and Development 
« Various reading methods 

• Utilization of audio/visual aids 

• Health Services 

• Nutrition 

• Family Living 

• Drug Education 

• Sex Education 

• Rodent and Rat Control 

The Title I staffs dissemination of information to the community on almost every aspect of the Program 
was similarly expressed. Additional documentation provided by the Title I Central Office included copies of 
the 'Title I Newsletter/' These newsletters were published and distributed by the Department of Federal 
Assistance Programs and serv^^d as a vehicle to inform and i:iVolve the public in the Title I Program. The 
newsletters included articles and infonnation about the activities in individual schools, parent activities, 
project coordinators, in-service seminars, support services, bilingual education and other federal programs. 

The newsletters published materials from various sources such as the Chairman of the Title I Central Parent 
Council, the President of the School Board, Superintendent of Schools, the Title I Admmistrator, parents. 
State Department of Education officials. Title I Project Coordinators and others. 

Title I newsletters were also published by individual schools. These publications also served the purpose of 
informing and involving the local school community. Their content included articles by the pupils, the 
professional and paraprotessional staff, parents, and informed the reader about events in the school, parent 
council meetings, workshops, trips and other related Title I activities. 

Tlie newsletters, both on the local and the district wide level, did much to inform the community and thus 
contribute to desirable community relations. 

In the overall effort to inform the community, a city-wide Title I Parents Conference, titled '*A Catalyst 
For Quality Education/' was held on May ! 5, 1 973 at the Robert Treat Hotel in Newark. This fifth annual 
conference was directed toward strengthening the mutual bond between parents, teachers, the community, 
its agencies and the Title I and school district administration. Total conference planning and coordination 
was accomplished through cooperation of parents, teachers, community members invovled in the Title I 
Program, the Newark Board of Education, the Department of Federal Assistance Programs, and Newark 
Title I Central Office staff. 

Attendees at the conference, in excess of 1,500 persons, were, for the most part, parents and community 
members. Other attendees, City, State and Federal, in the role of presentors, conference resource persons or 
interested observers, included Newark's Mayor Kenneth Gibson; members of the Board of Education; 
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Acting Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Edward L Pfeffer; President of the Newark Board of Education, Mr. 
Charles Bell; Chairman, National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children, Mr. Alfred 
Z. McElroy; Region II Commissioner, Dr. Robert Seitzer; State Department of Education, Director of 
Urban Education, Dr. Ronald Lewis; State Title I Coordinator, Mr. Jerome Jones; Chairman of Title I 
Central Parents Council, Mrs. Elayne Brodie; and the First and Second Vice Chairmen of Title i Central 
Parents Council Mr, Charles Mabray and Mrs. Nettie Conyers. Other officials and resource people included 
the Administrative Coordinator of the Department of Federal Assistance Programs, Mr. Frank Esposito; Mn 
Robert Darden, Title I Program Administrator; U. S. Office of Education Parent Coordinator, Mrs. Velma 
James; Executive Director National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children,. Mrs. 
Roberta Lovenkeim; President, Essex County College, J. Harry Smith; Acting Assistant Director, ESEA 
Title I Division of Compensatory Urban and Supplementary Program of Maryland, Dn Ronald C. Watts. 

The conference program, during the morning session, constituted a series of workshops and demonstrations 
in the areas of Title I Elementary and Secondari^ Developmental and Remedial Reading Projects, as well as 
those of Bilingual and Special Education. The afternoon program was keynoted by Mr. Alfred McElroy, 
who stressed the fact that Title 1 is the best vehicle available to serve disadvantaged children. 

Tliis conference, as in past years, was a model cooperative venture between parents, teachers and the 
community wliich very successfully served to inform attendees of the objectives, content, methodology and 
direction of the Title I Program in Newark. 

9.4 TITLE I PROGRAM NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Tlie Title I Program in the Newark School District has limited resources. Working within this realistic 
constraint, the Program designers/planners must continually direct their attention and efforts toward the 
re-assessment and consequent revision of program priorities. 

In order to assist those Title I personnel responsible for this task and provide them with needs assessment 
data that could be utilized in the design and development of future Title I Programs, CTC conducted a 
Needs Assessment S?irvey distinct from the evaluation survey (questionnaire administration). The results of 
this Needs Assessment Survey are presented and discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Tlie sample of participants selected for this survey included these data sources: 

Title I Principals Title I Teacher Aides 

Project Coordinators Title I Community Aides 

Project Teachers Title I Clerks 

Parents of Title I Pupils 

These data sources were requested, via a needs assessment survey form, to respond to three (3) questions 
which addressed three {3) 'major areas of concern regarding program needs. They were;(l) the grade levels 
at wliich the Title I instructional activities should be conducted, (2) the types and kinds of instructional 
treatment that should be provided, and (3) the specific supportive services required. 

Tlie respondents were given a list of grade levels, instructional activities and supportive services; they were 
directed to choose the three (3) most important from each list and rank them according to a ihrec-point 
scale, from the 'Tirst most important*' to "the third most im ortant." 

The determination was made to analyze and report the findings from this Needs Assessmeiit Survey by 
question, by individual data source, and by a composite of all the data sources. 
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QUESTION 

Please rank the THREE (3) MOST IMPORTANT GRADE LEVELS at which you feel the 
INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES should be concentrated. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Use the following scale to rank the grade levels of your choice: 

1 = The first most important 

2 = The second most important 

3 = The third most important 

Place the numbers in the spaces provided next to the three grade levels you choose. 
( ) Pre-Kindergarten ( ) Grades 7 - 9 

{ ) Kindergarten through grade 3 ( ) Grades iO- 12 

{ ) Grades 4-6 

RESPONSES 

Li response to tlus particular question, each of the data sources, i.e.. Title I principals, project coordinators, 
teachers, aides and parents of Title I pupils, on the average, ranlced Kindergarteri through grade three as the 
"first most important" of the grade levels at which the Title I instiuctional activities should be 
concentrated. 

Grades four through six weti) ranked second, on the average, by all the data sources, and Pre-Kindergarten 
was considered the third most important grade level at which the Title I instructional treatment should be 
directed. Table IV-107 presents these findings in composite form for all the data sources who responded. 

TABLE rV- 107 
GRADE LEVELS 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT RESULTS 



IMPORTANCE 
(In percentages) 



GRADE LEVELS 
Pre-Kindergarten 

Kindergarten through Grade Three 
Grades 4-6 
Grades 7 - 9 
Grades 10-12 



First 
17 
66 
11 
4 
2 



Secohd 
12 
21 
50 

9 

1 



Third 
13 
3 
27 
35 
10 



Overall Rank Older 

3 
1 
2 
4 
5 
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QUESTION 

Please RANK the THREE (3) MOST IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES you feel the Title I 
Program should provide the pupils. 

INSTRUCTION: Use the following scale to rank the activities of your choice: 

1 = The first most iniportanl 

2 = The second most important 

3 = The tliird most important 

Place the numbers in the spaces next to the THREE activities ycu choose. 



) Reading 

) Language Arts 

) English as a Second Language 

) Computational Skills (Math) 

) Social Studies 

) Sciences 

) Cultural Arts 

) Physical Education 



) Foreign Languages 

) Drug Education 

) Sex Education 

) Home Economics 

) Work Experience Programs 

) Career Education (Voc. Ed,) 

) Family Life Education 

) Bilingual Education 



RESPONSES 



On the average, Title 1 principals, project coordinators, project teachers, and clerical aides replied as 
follows: Reading was ranked the first most important Title f instructional activity that should be provided 
to the pupils; Language Arts was ranked in second place, dnd Computational Skills was considered the third 
most important instructional activity. 

Parents of Title ! pupils as well as teacher and community aides also ranked Reading in first place; however, 
they differed from the other Title 1 personnel mentioned immediately above in that they considered 
ComputationaJ Skills '^s the second most important instructional activity, and Language Arts as the third 
most important of these i^ctivities. 



Table IV-108 presents these findings in composite form for all the data sources who responded. 
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TABLE IV- 108 
INSTRUCTIONAL ACnVITIES 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT RESULTS 



IMPORTANCE 
(In percentages) 



rNSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


First 


Slecond 


Third 


OveraD Rank 


Rcadine 


83 


8 


2 


1 


Language Arts 


2 


29 


12 


3 


English as a second language 


3 


12 


12 


4 


Computational Skills (Math) 


2 


29 


22 


2 


Social Studies 


1 


3 


6 




Sciences 




2 


4 




Cultural Arts 


1 


2 


6 




Physical Education 




3 


:> 




roreign languages 




1 

1 


'> 




Drug Education 


1 


4 


8 


6 


Sex Education 


1 


1 


4 




Home Economics 




1 


1 




Work Experience Programs 




2 


5 




Career Education (Voc. Ed.) 




1 


4 




Family Life Education 


1 


1 


5 




Bilingual Education 


7 


4 


4 


5 



Please RANK the THREE (3) MOST IMPORTANT SUPPORTIVE SERVICES you feel the Title I Program 
should provide the pupils. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Use the following scale to rank the services of your choice: 

1 = The first most important 

2 = The second most important 

3 = The third most important 
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Place the numbers in the spaces next to the THREE services you choose. 



( ) Medical Diagnosis and Treatment 
( ) Psychological Diagnosis and Treatment 
( ) Nutritional Services 
( ) Social Workers' Services 

( ) Referral to Community Services, e.g.. Social Services Agencies 
( ) Attendance Services 
( ) Dental Diagnosis and Treatment 
( ) Eye and Ear Examinations 
( ) Guidance Counseling 
RESPONSES 

On the average, Title I principals and project coordinators ranked psychological diagnosis and treatment as 
the first most important supportive service they felt the Title 1 Program should provide to the pupils; they 
indicated that medical diagnosis and treatment should be the second most important consideration; and 
social workers' services ouglit to be the third most important service made available by the program. 

Title I project teachers, as well as teacher and community aides on the other hand gave the highest ranking 
to the need for medical diagnosis and treatment, followed by psychological diagnosis and treatment; third 
place was given to social workers' services. 

The pare -ts of Title I Pupils likewise saw the requirement for medical diagnosis and treatment as the first 
most important service the Title I Program should provide to the pupil; and also Judged that psycliv^Iog- 
ical diagnosis and treatment should be given second priority. They felt, however, that nutritional services 
and dental diagnosis and treatment ought to be equally considered the third most important services to be 
rendered to the pupils through the Program. 

The Title I clerks were of the same opinion as the parents in reference to the first two rankings. Their third 
choice, however, fell in the area of guidance counseling; they indicated that this particular service should be 
viewed as the third most important consideration. 

Table IV-1 09 presents the composite findings of all the data sources regarding the responses to this 
question. 
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TABLE IV^109 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT RESULTS 

IMPORTANCE 
(In percen tildes) 

Third Overall Rank Order 

9 1 



9 2 
9 4 
11 3 



9 - 
6 ^ 
11 6 
14 4 
17 5 

The findings from the Title I Needs Assessment Sun^ey (Spring, 1973) support the change in scope for the 
1972-1973 program, i.e., the concentration of the Title I nstructional activities at the lower and middle 
elementar>' grades; furthermore, the data reinforce the need to continue concerted efforts to provide 
preventive, individualized and developmental treatment to pupils who have demonstrated extreme reading 
deficiencies. 

In addition, the findings indicate that those pupil supportive services most needed are: (1) medical diagnosis 
and treatment; (2) psychological diagnosis and treatment, and (3) social workers' services. 

9.5 TITLE I PUPIL MOBILITY REPORT 

In an effort to provide the Title I Program management personnel with data pertaining to Title I pupil 
mobility in the Newark School District, the evaluation agency reviewed the available statistical 
documentation provided by the Department of Federal Assistance Programs. This review revealed the 
following information which is sub^iivided into three (3) categories; (1) pupi?*: transferred within the Title I 
Program; (2) pupils transferred into the Title I Program during tb^ 1972-1^' .. school year, and (3) pupils 
transferred out of the Title I Program during the year. 

All indication of the rate with vhich the Title I pupils tran5ferr^.d within the Title I Program can be 
determined from the fact that 1,793 pupils were reported as havi ^ moved from their original schools 
(September, 1973) to other Title I schools within the district during the school year. 

Eight hundred and forty six (846) pupils were placed into the Title I Program during the school year based 
on a needs assessment. Of these pupils, 77% were additions to the Title I enrollment from within the 
Newark J'chool District, while 23% were recent transferees from school districts other than Newark. 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES First Second 

Medical Diagnosis and Treatment 47 12 

Psychological Diagnosis 

and Treatment 17 17 

Nutritional Services 7 12 

Social Workers' Services 8 13 

Referral to Community Services. 

e.g.. Social Service Agencies 2 7 

Attendance Services 4 6 

Dental Diagnosis and Treatment 3 14 

Eye and Ear Examinations 7 9 

Guidance Counseling 6 8 
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A total of 918 pupils transferred out of eligible attendance areas and thus out of the Title I Program. 
Twenty two percent (22%) of these pupils moved to schools within the Nev/ark School DistrJct and 78% 
transferred to schools located in other districts within New Jersey, as well as districts in other states, e.g., 
Irvington, New Jersey, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, etc. 

From these findings it can be inferred that the 1972-1973 Title I pupil population remained relatively 
stable during the school year. There was pupil mobility within the program (1,793 transfers), but this 
number of transfers represents only 7% of the total Title I pupil population and can be considered minimal 
in relation to the^size of the Newark School District Title I Program. 

It is important to note that the number of pupils (846) who entered the Title I Program after its inception, 
closely approximated the number of Title I pupils (918) who left the program during the year. 
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10.0 TITLE I PROGRAM MANAGEMENT/ADMINISTRATION 



i\s part of its overall evaluation effort, the Communication Technology Corporation (CTC!), examined the 
management procedures and organization applied to the Title I Program in Newark, New Jei*sey. This effort 
included a detailed review of personnel assignments and time studies associated with personnel activities. 
Exhibit 1 , presents the Table of Organization which CTC found in existence at the outset of its review. CTC 
found, with regard to this Table of Organization, thai the Administrative Coordinator was directly 
responsible for all Federally funded programs for the Board of Education. The Title I Program 
Administrator reports directly to the Administrative Coordinator of the Department of Federal Assistance 
Programs. The Title I Program Administrator is assisted at the Central Office level by five (5) Central Office 
Coordinators and a Statistical and Budgei Analyst along with a number of supportive personnel. These 
Coordinators and the Statistical and Budget Analyst report directly to the Administrative Coordinator. 

In addition, two (2) Title I Field Coordinators, a Dissemination Specialist, a Community Liaison person and 
a Qerk/Stenographer report directly to the Title I Program Administrator. The remaining clerical staff are 
directly responsible to the Administrative Coordinator, of the Department of Federal Assistance Programs. 

During the course of the management studies, CTC staff members began a series of interviews with the 
personnel associated with the Department of Federal Assistance Programs. In conducting these interviews 
CTC learned that no provision had been made in the Table of Organization (Exhibit 1) for the following: 
The Title I Central Parent Council, School Project Coordinators, Project Teachers, Teacher/Community 
Aides and professional personnel who are responsible for the centralized supportive services. At the same 
time, CTC conducted an analysis of time studies of the various personnel in the Department of Federal 
Assistance Programs. The results of this analysis are as follows: 



posmoN - 



Percentage of 
Time applied to: 



Title I 



Other 
I^ederal Programs 



Central Office Coordinator "A' 



100% 



Central Office Coordinator "B 



100% 



Central Office Coordinator "C 



65% 



35% 



Central Office Coordinalor "D 



75% 



25% 



Central Office Coordinator "E 



60% 



40% 



Title 1 Program Administrator 



100% 



All Other Title I Salaried Personnel 



100% 
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Based on the information presented above, one can see that there is an obvious requirement for three of the 
Central Office Coordinators to spend a sizable percentage of their time in monitoring Federal Programs 
other than Title J, Since these Coordinators salaries are paid from Title I Funds, their time should not be 
spent on progiams other than Title I. The evidence suggests that the Board of Education should consider 
the employment of t\wo (2) full-time additional personnel to assist the Administrative Coordinator in the 
monitoring of all Federal Programs other than Title I, 

Tlie reason for the suggestion of two (2) additional personnel, rather than only one^ is that the three 
Central Office Coordina^'ors presently applying their efforts to the monitoring of other Federal Programs 
bring a diversity of skills to tliis effort that may not be available in the one person that the Board might 
secure for this position. 

It should be noted that tliere are a number of Federally funded programs in Newark that do not have an 
administrator/director assigned. This situation places these responsibilities directly on the present 
Administrative Coordinator of Federal Programs, The present workload of this position doesnot allow 
sufficient administrative effort to be directed toward these programs without administrators/ directors. The 
additional personnel would necessarily be charged with providing this required administrative effort, 
thereby permitting the person responsible for all Federal Programs to devote his time to the tasks at hand. 

Based on time studies and the constraints of salary sources it is suggested that the Department of Federal 
Assistance Programs reassign all of the present Central Office Coordinators to concentrate their efforts 
entirely on Title I activities. Exhibit 2 presents the recommended organizational structure for this 
reassignment. In this exhibit it can be seen that the Central Office Coordinatois would report directly to 
the Titie l Adminstrator. Exliibit 2 does not, however, deal with other than the Title I Program- If the 
organization shown in Exhibit 2 is adopted by the Newark Board of Education and the position 
reassignments made as indicated by tills exhibit then there is a dire need to immediately secure the services 
of two (2) competent personnel to monitor other Federal Programs. 

Additionally, CTC suggests that the Newark Board of Education consider the realignment of the entire 
Department of Federal Assistance Programs. Because of the responsibility placed on the Administrative 
Coordinator of Federal Programs to communicate, negotiate, and in other ways deal with the Federal 
Representatives of the funding sources, this position should be elevated to a higher level. 

Exhibit 3 presents the suggested reorganization of the Department of Federal Assistance Programs, as well 
as reflects the suggested stature for the person responsible for all Federal Programs in Newark* This exhibit 
alsr shows the position of the two (2) additional personnel who would, as director and administrative 
assistant, monitor all other Federal programs in Newark, No clerical staff is shown for personnel at the 
Assistant Superintendents level although it is obvious that such personnel will be required. 

Whereas Exhibit 3 shows the recommended Organization Structure for Central Office personnel, it does 
not make allowance for the Project Coordinators, project teachers, teacher/community aides, anil 
professional personnel who are responsible for the centralized supportive services. 

Exhibit 4, therefore, serves to illustrate the relationship of these field personnel to the Title I Program 
Administrator. 

Finally, Exhibit 5 illustrates the relationship between the recommended position of Assistant 
Superintendent-Federal Programs and the recommended two (2) new personnel. In addition, there is 
shown the depth of federaUy funded programs for which these personnel would be responsible. 
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EXHIBIT 2 - ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
DEPARTMENT OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
ESEA TITLE I 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 



ADMINISTRATIVE 
COORDir.ATOR 



PRINCIPAL 
CLERK- 
STENOGRAPHER 



CLERK- 
STENOGRAPHER 



TITLE I CENTRAL 
PARENT COUNCIL 



DISSEMINATION 
SPECIALIST 







CLERK 
STENOGRAPHER 



TITLE I PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATOR 



COMMUNITY 
LIAISON 





PRINCIPAL 
CLERK- 
STENOGRAPHEp 










CLERK- 
STENOGRAPHER 



CENTRAL 
OFFICE 
COORDINATOR 



CENTRAL 
OFFICE 
COORDINATOR 



CENTRAL 
OFFICE 
COORDINATOR 



CENTRAL 
OFFICE 
COORDINATOR 



CENTRAL 
OFFICE 
COORDINATOR 



FIELD 
COORDINATOR 



FIELD 
COORDINATOR 



STATISTICAL 
AND 
BUDGET 
ANALYST 







CLERK- 
STENOGRAPMER 



CLERK- 
TYPIST 



CLERK- 
STENOGRAPHER 







CLE 
TYP 


RK- 
tST 



PRINCIPAL 
ACCOUNTING 
CLERK 



CLERK 
{PART TIMEI 



CLERK 
(PART TIME) 



~— DENOTES LINE RELATIONSHIP 
DENOTES STAFF RELATIONSHIP 
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EXHIBIT 3 - RECOMMENDED ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

FOR 

DEPARTMENT OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
CENTRAL OFFICE PERSONNEL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 



SUPLRINTENOENT 



DEPUTY 
SUF-f RINTENOENT 



ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 
CURRICULUM 



ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENOEMT 
SECONDARY 
EOUCATION 



ASSISTANT 
SUPERlMTENOENi* 
SPECIAL 
eOUCATION 



ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTEHOENT 
FEOERAl 
PROGRAMS 



ASSISTANT 
SUPERI^TENOENT 
ELEMENTAH'^ 
EOUCATION 



ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENOENT 
PERSONNEL 



PRINCIPAL 
CI ERK- 
STENOGRAPHER 



FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS' 
COOROINATOR 



AOMINISTRATIVE 
FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 



ACCOUNT 
CLERK 



CtERK- 
STENOGRAPHER 



TITLE t CENTRAL 
PARENT COUNCIL 



DISSEMINATION 
SPECIALIST 







CLERK 
STENOGRA'''HER 



TITLE I PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATOR 



COMMU.VtTY 
LIAISON 



CLERK- I 
STENOGRAPHER I 







CLERK- 
STENOGRAPHER 



CENl 
OFI 
CQORO 


FRAL 
=>CE 
NATOB 






STATISTICAL 
ANO 
BUUOET 
ANALYST 






PRIN 
ACCOl 
CLE 


CIPAL 
JNTfNG 
RK 



CEN 
OFF 
COORDI 


rflAL 
ICE 

NATOR 






CLERK- 
STENOGRAPHER 



CENl 
OFF 
COORD 


RAL 
ICE 

INATOR 






CLERK- 
TYPIST 



CENTRAL 
OFFICE 
COORDINATOR 



CLERK- 
STENOGRAPHER 



CEN1 
OFF 
COORO 


RAL 
ICE 

NATOR 






CLERK- 
TYPtST 






CLERK 
(PART TIMP) 



FIELO 
COOROINATOR 



FIELO 
COOROINATOR 



CLERK 
(PART TIME) 
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EXHIBIT 5 - RECOMMENDED ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
DEPARTMENT OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS OTHER THAN ESEA I 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 



ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS' 
COORDINATOR 



TITLE I 
PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATOR 
(SEE EXHIBIT 3) 



PRINCIPAL 
CLERK 
STENOGRAPHER 



ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 
FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 



ACCOUNT 
CLERK 



Refer Attachment "A" for List of Federal Programs 
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ATTACHMENT A 

RL 81-874 School Assistance In Federally Affected Areas 

P.L. 85-864 National Defense Education Act 

P.L. 88-452 Economic Opportunity Act 

Title II-B, Section 222 Follow Through Program 

P.L. 89-10 Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

Title II Library Resources 

Title III Linguistics Program 

" " Sussex Avenue School Community Resource Center 

" Program for Guidance, Counseling & Testing 

" " Program to Improve Informational Proces^^ing 

of Children witii Learning Disabilities 
State of New Jersey Plan for Environmental Education 
" *' Instructional Development Institute 

Project SWRL 
i-roject TREND 

Title IV Cooperative Research Act 

Right to Read Progr..m 

Title VI-B Education for Handicapped 

Program for Socially Maladjusted Girls 

Title VII Bihngual Education 

New Jersey Bilingual Education Program 

P„L. 90-35 Educational Professions Development Act 

Part B-1 Urban Education Corps 

Part B-2 Training of Aides 

Part D Career Opportunities Program 

Part D Urban/Rural Schools Development Program 

New Careers Intern Program 
R L, 90- 1 29 Public Broadcasting Act 

P.L. 90-351 Omnibus Crim^: Control Center & Safe Streets Act 

Student Congress on Drug Abuse 
Newarkfields Project 



ERLC 



PX. 90-576 Vocational Education Amendments 

• Career Education Program 

• Center For Occupational Education/Experimentation and Demonstration 

• World of Finance 

• World of Transportation 

• Distributive Education (4) 

• Employment Orientation (4) 

• Child Care Program 

• Work Experience Career Exploration Program 

• Cooperative Industrial Education (9) 

• Homemaking & Consumer Education (8) 

• Health Occupations 

• Introduction to Vocations (5) 

P.L. 91-517 Developmental Disabilities Services Act 



ERIC 



APPENDIX lA 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS KINDERGARTEN 
Title I Pupils 
Ciassirication Levels By Sciiools 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test May, 1 973 



SCHOOL 


N 


A 


B 


C 


D 


046 


45 


1 


12 


12 


19 


051 


95 


15 


10 


35 


26 


052 


110 


3 


12 


58 


32 


053 


105 


4 


9 


47 


33 


055 


89 


0 


2 


38 


44 


057 


84 


0 


2 


31 


44 


059 


50 


1 


11 


25 


12 


060 


135 


21 


17 


33 


54 


061 


52 


0 


7 


25 


19 


063 


71 


18 


19 


17 


15 


066 


73 


2 


3 


33 


30 


06 < 


98 


0 


5 


40 


49 


068 


135 


5 


14 


58 


46 


069 


116 


20 ^ 


38 


48 


9 


071 


70 


1 


9 


15 


35 


072 


94 


25 


36 


27 


5 


073 


110 


13 


36 


36 


23 


075 


72 


30 


24 


18 


0 


076 


106 


2 


10 


34 


44 


079 


153 


18 


57 


47 


27 


080 


182 


11 


43 


90 


36 


081 


140 


50 


50 


30 


8 


082 


124 


6 


39 


44 




084 


61 


18 


13 


14 


8 


086 


114 


0 


4 


25 




087 


3C 


2 


3 


1 0 


12. 


088 


KM 


20 


45 


59 


1 A 


089 


152 


35 


29 


42 


oU 


091 


36 * 


3 


1 


1 9 


1 6 


092 


52 


2 


1 4 




1 1 


093 


42 


16 


• 4 


10 


4 


094 


78 


9 


17 


31 


15 


096 


199 


16 


57 


70 


49 


097 


71 


10 


14 


29 


16 


099 


101 


3 


16 


40 


32 


10^ 


140 


2 


18 


58 


50 


102 


?0 


0 


2 


2 


12 


103 


59 


10 


15 


27 


6 


140 


84 


i1 


17 


27 


21 


159 


162 


74 


50 


32 


5 


098 


41 


0 


3 


18 


20 


099 


12 


0 


2 


4 


4 



1 

9 
5 

12' 
5 
7 
1 

10 
1 

2 
5 
4 
12 
1 

10 
1 
2 
0 

16 
4 
2 
2 
6 
8 
1 
1 

3 
16 
4 
0 
8 
6 

7 

2 
10 
12 
4 
1 
8 
1 

0 
2 
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APPENDIX IB 



NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS KINDERGARTEN 
Title 1 Pupils 
Classification Levels By Schools 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test - May, 1973 



SCHOOL 



715 25 3 1 6 11 4 

730 29 0 10 15 4 0 

735 43 0 5 16 19 3 

760 56 5 15 14 15 7 

770 26 2 . 10 13 1 0 

795 61 6 25 28 2 0 



ERIC 



IB-l 



APPENDIX 2A 



TITLE I PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS GRADE 1 
Total Reading Scores - By School 
Metropolitan Achievement Test - May, 1973 

N MEAN STANDARD SCORE MEAN G.E/ 





45 


33 


1.5 


UD1 


109 


34 


1.6 




80 


32 


1.5 


053 


107 


31 


1.5 


UDD 


94 


35 


1.6 


UD / 


88 


34 


1.6 


059 


67 


33 


1,5 


UbU 


178 


33 


1.5 


UOl 


No Scores 






uoo 


85 . 


34 


1.6 


UOO 


127 


33 


1.5 




62 


31 


1.5 


068 


21 


35 


1.6 


069 


103 


34 


1.6 


071 


44 


31 


1.5 


072 


82 


34 


1.6 


07? 


102 


34 


1.6 


075 


59 


34 


1.6 


076 


69 


31 


1.5 


079 


125 


26 


1.3 


080 


204 


34 


1,6 


081 


64 


31 


1.5 


082 


No Scores 








79 


40 


1 .9 


UOO 


57 


32 


1.5 


087 


35 


31 


1.5 


088 


61 


30 


1.4 


089 


131 


33 


1.5 


091 


31 


36 


1.7 


092 


57 


35 


1.6 


093 


23 


31 


1.5 


094 


73 


32 


1.5 


096 


128 


32 


1.5 


097 


73 


32 


1.5 


098 


44 


?^ 


1.6 


099 


94 


39 


1.8 


101 


64 


31 


1,5 


102 


27 


31 


1.5 


140 


74 


34 


1,6 


159 


199 


33 


1.5* 



• Grade equivalents were derived by extrapolating standard score to G.E. on Primary I level test. 
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APPENDIX 2A 



PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
Reading Grade Equivalent Comparison of Title I and Non-Title I 
Pupils in Schools Providing Title I Services 
Metropolitan Achievement Test - May, 1973 

GRADE : 





IVI C MIM VJ .C . 


M 


TITI P 1 MPAN n P 

1 1 1 L. C 1 IVICMIX O.C. 


M . 


MOM TITI P 1 MPiXMH P 


^2 


n 1 c c CD 1 
U 1 r r tn 1 


04b 






9 Q 


09 












1 44 


9 9 


QQ 


9 9 


99 


U.U 


052 




1 5b 


9 n 


•♦b 


9 1 


109 


+U.1 


053 




1 35 


9 n 


QQ 

yo 


9 A 


o7 


+U»4 


055 




1 42 


1 o 
^.J 


bo 


9 O 
^.O 


79 


n n 
U.U 


05/ 




1 37 


1 .9 


b / 


9 1 






059 




1 z. 


9 1 
^.1 


99 


9 1 


1 / 


U»U 


Ubi 


1 Q 

1 .y 


b 1 


1 U 


bo 


1 O 

1 .y 




UtU 


nci 
UoJ 




1 n9 

1 


9 (; 


Q7 

y / 


U,9 


7 


n n 


1 '♦U 




1 1 n 
1 1 u 


9 9 


D 1 


9 ^ 


**y 


+n 9 

' u.z 




2 1 


1 


9 1 


R8 
DO 






0.0 


UD / 




119 
1 1 ^ 


9 A 


D3 


9 9 


47 


—0.2 


068 


2 3 


95 


2.2 


18 


2.3 


11 


+0,1 


069 


2.2 


1 60 


2.2 


101 


2,2 


59 


0.0 


071 


2.3 


97 


2.6 




17 


31 


—0.9 


072 


2.0 


1 48 


2.1 


53 


19 


95 


—0,2 


073 


2.0 


164 


1.8 


103 


2,2 


61 


+0,5 


097 


2.0 


130 


2.0 


80 


2,0 


50 


0,0 


075 


2.1 


1 28 


2.2 


55 


2,0 


73 


—0,2 


076 


2.1 


1 59 


2.0 


143 


3.0 


16 


+1 ,0 


079 


2.1 


21 9 


2.0 


101 


2.2 


1 1 8 


+0.2 


080 


2.2 


242 


2.1 


79 


2.3 


163 


+0,2 




2.5 


48 


2 5 


48 










2.1 


1 37 


1 .9 


74 


2.3 


63 


+0,4 


Uol 


9 n 


1 

1 /b 


9 n 


RQ 

Dy 


9 fl 


107 




082 


2.1 


204 


2.3 


180 


0.6 


24 


-1,7 


084 


2.1 


154 


2.2 


69 


2.0 


85 


-0.2 


086 


2.1 


61 


2.1 


51 


2.1 


10 


0.0 


087 


2.1 


60 


2.1 


39 


2.1 


21 


0,0 


088 


2.1 


179 


2.1 


107 


2.1 


72 


0,0 


089 


2.1 


200 


2.1 


84 


2.1 


116 


0,0 


103 


2.1 


72 


2.2 


41 


2.0 


31 


-0,2 


092 


2.1 


67 


2.0 


39 


72 


28 


+0,2 


093 


1.9 


66 


1.6 


38 


2,3 


28 


+0,7 


096 


2.0 


228 


2.1 


182 


1.6 


46 


-0,5 


099 


2.0 


205 


"1.9 


56 


2.0 


149 


+0,1 


101 


2.3 


152 


2.5 


72 


2.1 


80 


-0.4 


098 


2.2 


61 


2.0 


22 


2.3 


39 


+0,3 


159 


2.2 


218 


2 ? 


207 


■2.2 


11 


0,0 


102 


2.2 


29 


2.2 


29 








060 


2.1 


185 
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GRADt: 3 



SCHOOL MEANG E. N TITLE I MEAN G.I 



046 


2 8 


53 


28 


051 


•2.5 


104 


2.4 


052 


2.5 


153 


2.4 


053 


2.5 


139 


2.5 


055 


2.7 


143 


2.7 


057 


2.4 


188 


2.0 


059 


2.7 


73 


2.9 


060 


2.6 


163 


7.3 


061 


2.4 


56 


2.4 


063 


2.6 


111 


2.8 


066 


2.5 


163 


25 


067 


2.6 


H»0 


2.6 


068 


2.6 


r.n 


2.4 


069 


2.6 


'\29 


2.6 


071 


2,7 


65 


2.9 


073 


2.4 


192 


2.3 


097 


2 t) 


107 


2.4 


075 


2.6 


116 


?.8 


076 


2.6 


117 


?.6 


079 


2,5 


229 


2.C 


091 


3.5 


40 


3.5 


094 


2.5 


137 


2.6 


081 


2.4 


190 


2.4 


082 


2.5 


166 


2.4 


084 


2.7 


133 


3.0 


086 


2.6 


55 


2.6 


087 


2.6 


45 


2.9 


088 


2.5 


189 


2.4 


089 


2.5 


222 


2.4 


103 


2,5 


67 


2.3 


092 


2.6 


55 


2.4 


080 


2,8 


209 


2.6 


093 


2.5 


64 


1.9 


096 


2.5 


239 


2.1 


099 


2.4 


198 


2.5 


101 


2.6 


145 


2.5 


159 


2.5 


199 


2.5 


102 


2.5 


30 


2.5 



SCHOOL MEANG.E. N TITLE 1 MEAN G 



046 


2.8 


165 


2 6 


053 


3.3 


128 


3.4 


055 


3.3 


150 


2.9 


059 


3.0 


67 


2.9 


063 


3.2 


132 


3.7 


066 


2.8 


151 


2.6 


067 


3,0 


103 


2.6 


071 


2,9 


76 


2,7 



ERIC 



N, NON.TITLE I MEAN G.E. DIFFERENCE 



53 


- 


0 




54 


2.6 


50 


--0.2 


50 


2.6 


103 


"0.2 


127 


2.5 


12 


0.0 


143 




0 


- 


50 


2.7 


68 


-0.7 


65 


1.1 


8 


+ 1.8 


89 


3.0 


74 


-0.7 


56 




0 


- 


80 


2.1 


31 


+0.7 


103 


2.5 


60 


0.0 


67 


2.6 


33 


0.0 


51 


2.8 


59 


-0,4 


86 


2.6 


43 


0,0 


54 


1.7 


11 


+ 1.2 


108 


2.5 


84 


-0,2 


60 


26 


47 


-0.2 


66 


2.3 


49 


+0,5 


110 


2.6 


7 


0,0 


116 


2.7 


113 


-0,4 


40 


- 


0 


~- 


97 


2.3 


40 


i-0.3 


117 


2.4 


73 


0,0 


152 


3.6 


14 


-1.2 


54 


2.5 


79 


+0,5 


43 


2.6 


12 


0.0 


33 


1.8 


12 




101 


2.6 


88 


- r 2 


139 


2.7 


83 


-0.1 


41 


2.8 


26 


-0 s 


29 


2.8 


26 


-0.4 


92 


3,0 


117 


-0,4 


17 


2.7 


47 


-0.8 


32 


2.6 


207 


-0,5 


61 


2.4 


137 


+0,1 


102 


2.8 


43 


-0,3 


150 


2.5 


49 


0.0 


25 


2.5 


5 


0,0 



RADli 4 

E. N, NON-TITLE I MEAN G.E. N; OlFf ERENCE 



122 


3.4 


43 


-0,8 


108 


2.8 


20 


i0,6 


82 


3.8 


68 


-0,9 


63 


4.6 


4 


-1.7 


39 


3.0 


93 


+0.7 


55 


1 

2.9 


96 


-0.3 


67 


3,4 


63 


-0.8 


59 


3,6 


17 


-0,9 




GRADE 4 (Continued) 



SCHOOL MEANG.E. N TITLE I MEAN G.E. N| NON-TITLE I MEAN G.E. Nj DIFFERENCE 



075 


3.3 


120 


3.5 


51 


3.2 


69 


+0.4 


076 


3.4 


138 


3.2 


116 


4.5 


22 


-1.3 


079 


3.0 


236 


2.3 


54 


3.2 


182 


-0.9 


091 


4.4 


47 


4.4 


47 








094 


3.1 


157 


2.9 


89 


3.4 


68 


-0.5 


084 


3.1 


134 


2.7 


97 


4.2 


37 


-1,5 


086 


3.2 


55 


3.0 


41 


3.8 


14 


-0.8 


087 


3.1 


56 


3.0 


47 


3.6 


9 


-0.6 


088 


3.1 


160 


2.8 


93 


3.5 


67 


-0.7 


101 


3.1 


134 


2.8 


98 


3.9 


36 


-1.1 


159 


3.2 


206 


2.8 


111 


3.7 


95 


-0.9 


102 


3.0 


28 


2.8 


25 


4.7 


3 


-1.9 


080 


3.4 


143 




106 


5.4 


37 


-2.7 


081 


2.R 


181 


2.3 


15 


2.6 


166 


-0.3 


092 


2.7 


53 


1.7 


1 


2.7 


52 


-1.0 


099 


2.8 


181 


3.6 


18 


2.7 


163 


+0.9 


069 


2.6 


95 


2.6 


80 


2.6 

- 


15 


0.0 










GRADE 5 








;hool 


MEAN G.E. 


N 


TITLE 1 MEAN G.E. Nj 


NON-TITLE 1 MEAN G.E. 


N2 


DIFFEF 


076 ' 






3.2 


69 








080 


3.4 


143 


3.5 


118 




25 


+0.6 


091 


3.5 


29 


3.5 


29 


3.5 


0 


0.0 


084 


3.7 


129 


2.9 


40 


4.1 


89 


-1.2 


086 


3.2 


39 


32 


37 


3.2 


2 


0.0 


088 


3.5 


174 


3.0 


51 


3.7 


123 


-0.7 


102 


3.2 


26 


3.0 


21 


40 


5 


-1,0 


081 


3.0 


148 


3.0 


29 


3.0 


119 


0.0 


087 


3.6 


56 


2.8 


6 


3.7 


50 


-0.9 



* Data unavailable for 076. 

GRADE o 

SCHOOL MEANG.E. N TITLE I MEAN G.E. M| NON-T ITLE I MEAN G .E . Nj DIFFERENCE 

137 4.2 346 3.5 163 4.8 183 '•1.3 

102 4.8 52 -^S 14 5.4 38 +2.3 
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APPENDIX 3A 



PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
Study of Reading Intervcnti .n Pupils 
Metropolitan Achievement Test May, 1^73 

GRADE 1 



SCHOOL 



N 



STANDARD SCORE MEAN GRAD£ EQUIVALENT MEAN* N> 1.8G.E. N< 1.8G,E. %> 1.8G.E. 



046 

052 

053 

055 

057 

059 

060 

063 

066 

069 

072 

073 

075 

076 

079 

081 

084 

086 

087 

088 

089 

091 

092 , 

093 

094 

096 

099 

101 

102 

140 

159 



27 
34 
64 
64 
38 
19 
44 
33 
47 
21 
31 
59 
21 
11 
94 
53 
33 
23 
19 
55 
67 
22 
52 
9 
29 
86 
76 
47 
12 
38 
99 



33 

31 

29 

35 

34 

32 

29 

30 

30 

32 

32 

33 

3-^ 

30 

25 

31 

35 

30 

30 

31 

32 

38 

35 

30 

31 

32 

40 

31 

28 

33 

31 



1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

l.b 

1.4 

1.4 

14 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

14 

1.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.9 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 



6 
5 
2 

18 

b 

5 
I 

4 

2 
3 
5 
3 
1 

13 
5 
8 
0 
1 

3 
7 

10 
14 
0 
2 
8 
49 
1 

0 
7 
9 



21 
29 
62 
46 
33 
15 
39 
37 
43 
19 
28 
54 
18 
10 
81 
48 
25 
23 
18 
52 
50 
12 
38 
9 
27 
78 
27 
46 
12 
31 
90 



22% 
15% 
03% 
28% 
13% 
21% 
11% 
03% 
09% 
10% 
10% 
08% 
14% 
09% 
14% 
10% 
24% 

0% 
05% 
05% 
10% 
45% 
27% 

0% 
07% 
09% 
64% 
02% 

0% 
18% 
09% 



» Grade equivalents were derived ly extrapolating standard score to G.E. on Primary I Level Test. 



SCHOOL N 



046 
051 
052 
053 
057 
059 
061 



23 
30 
21 
54 
30 
20 
12 



GRADE 



PRETEST MEAN POST TF.ST E AN DIf FERENCE MEAN N> 2.8 GAIN N< 2.8 GAIN %>2,8GAIN 



1.6 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 

1 3 



2.2 
2.2 
1.8 

1.9 
1.7 
1.9 
1.5 



0.6 
0.6 
'V4 
0 ^ 
03 
'0.4 
0.2 . 



4 
3 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 



19 
27 
20 
54 
30 
20 
12 



17% 
10% 

5% 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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GRADE 2 (Continued) 



SCHOOL N F-RETEST MEAN POST TEST MEAN DIFFERENCE MEAN N>2.8GAIN N<2.8GA1N %>2.8GAIN 



063 


31 


1.4 


2.1 


0.7 


2 






066 


14 


1.5 


1.9 


0.5 




13 


f ro 


067 


30 


1.5 


2.1 


0.6 


} 


29 


On 


068 


34 


1.4 


2.2 


0.8 


3 


31 


9% 


069 


22 


1.6 . 


2.1 


0.5 


0 


22 


0 


071 


32 


1.5 


2.5 


1.0 


7 


25 


22% 


073 


49 


1.3 


1.7 


0.4 


0 


49 


0 


075 


20 


1.5 


2.0 


0.5 


0 


20 


0 


079 


55 


1.5 


1.9 


0.4 


0 


55 


0 


081 


57 


1.4 


2.0 


0.6 


4 


53 


7% 


082 


23 


1.4 


2.0 


0.6 


3 


20 


,13% 


084 


35 


1 5 


2.1 


0.6 


2 


33 


6% 


086 


15 


1.4 


1.9 


0.5 


0 


15 


0 


087 


23 


1.5 


2.2 


0.7 


3 


20 


13% 


088 


23 


1.4 


1.9 


0.5 


1 


22 


4% 


089 


17 


1.6 


2.4 


0.8 


5 


12 


29% 


091 


32 


1.7 


2.6 


0.9 


10 


22 


31% 


092 


30 


1 .5 




n R 




9A 
£0 


/vb 


093 


4 


1.3 


l.b 


0.2 


0 


4 


0 


055 


37 


1.6 


2.3 


0.7 


8 


29 


22% 


094 


48 


1.5 


1.9 


0.4 


2 


46 


4% 


096 


145 


1.5 


2.1 


0.6 


15 


130 


10% 


097 


41 


1.4 


1.9 


0.5 


2 


39 


5% 


099 


45 


1 .4 


1.9 


0.5 


\ 


44 


2% 


101 


45 


1.5 


2.4 


0.8 


5 


39 


1 3% 


102 


8 


1 .4 


1.6 


0.2 


Q 


8 


Q 


103 


10 


1 .5 


2.1 


0.6 


0 


10 


0 










GRADE 3 








SCHOOL 


N 


PRETEST MEAN 


POST TEST MEAN 


DIFFERENCE MPAN 


N ^ n 7 AIM 


N n 7 Ha IN 


% ^ 0 7 ( 


046 


19 


1.9 


2.4 


0.5 


5 


14 


26% 


051 


4 


1 .6 


1.8 


0 2 


0 


4 


0 


052 


1 2~^ 


1 .5 


2. 1 


0.6 


5 


7 


42% 


053 


103 


1.9 


2.4 


0.5 


30 


73 


29% 


057 


22 


1.7 


1.9 


0.2 


2 


20 


9% 


059 


16 


1.6 


2.4 


0.8 


10 


6 


63% 


060 


52 


1.7 


2.2 


0.5 


15 


37 


29% 


061 


17 


1.7 


2.4 


0.7 


8 


9 


47% 


063 


34 


1.9 


2.3 


0.4 


g 


25 


26% 


066 


16 


1.8 


2.2 


0.4 


6 


10 


38% 


067 


29 


2.0 


2.5 


0.5 


9 


20 


31% 


068 


43 


3.9 


2.4 


0.5 


13 


30 


30% 


069 


20 


1.9 


2.4 


0.5 


7 


13 


35% 


071 


10 


2.1 


2.6 


0.5 


2 


8 


20% 


073 


49 


1.6 


2.2 


0.6 


20 


29 


41% 


075 


9 


1.7 


2.9 


1.2 


9 


0 


100% 


079 


37 


1.8 


2.4 


0.6 


11 


26 


30% 


081 


78 


1.9 


2.3 


0.4 


24 


54 


31% 


082 


27 


1.6 


2.0 


0.4 


5 


22 


19% 
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GRADE 3 (Continued) 



SCHOOL 



N 



PRETESTMEAN POST TEST MEAN D It- F ER ENCE ME AN N>0.7GAIN N<0.7GAIN %>0.7GAIN 



084 


21 


2.0 


2.7 


0.7 


086 


7 


1.6 


2.5 


0.9 


087 


12 


1.9 


2.8 


0.9 


088 


20 


2.0 


2.3 


0.3 


089 


24 


1.7 


2.2 


0.5 


091 


34 


2.5 


3.6 


1.1 


092 


27 


1.9 


2.4 


0.5 


093 


4 


1.5 


1.8 


03 


094 


39 


2.1 


2.6 


0.5 


096 


12 


1.4 


2.0 


0.6 


097 


32 


1.8 


2.3 


0.5 


099 


17 


1.5 


2.0 


0.5 


101 


17 


1.8 


2.1 


0.3 


102 ' 


12 


2.2 


2.6 


0.4 


103 


4 


1.6 


2.2 


0.6 



12 


9 


57% 


6 


1 


86% 


10 


2 


83% 


4 


16 


20% 


8 


16 


33% 


27 


7 


79% 


7 


20 


26% 


1 


3 


25% 


14 


25 


36% 


7 


5 


58% 


12 


20 


38% 


5 


12 


29% 


2 


15 


12% 


1 


11 


8% 


2 


2 


50% 



SCHOOL 

053 
055 
063 
067 
071 
075 
091 
094 
084 



N 



SCHOOL 
091 



PRETEST MEAN POST TEST MEAN 



GRADE 4 

OIFFERENCE MEAN 



41 


2.2 


3.0 


+0.8 


59 


2.4 


2.9 


+0.5 


14 


2.1 


3.2 


+ 1.1 


6 


2.1 


2.2 


+0.2 


2 


2.9 


2.8 


-0.1 


10 


7.7 


3.1 


+ 1.3 


28 


2.8 


4.8 


+ 2.0 


19 


2.1 


2.3 


+0.2 


49 


2.1 


2.4 


+0.3 








GRADE 5 



J>0.6GAIN N<0.6GAIN %>0.6GAIN 



16 


25 


39% 


29 


30 


49% 


10 


4 


71% 


2 


4 


33% 


0 


2 


0 


10 


0 


100% 


24 


4 


86% 


5 


14 


26% 


16 


33 


33% 



N PRE 



20 



AVERAGE POST AVERAGE GAIN AVERAGE N > 0.6 N < 0.6 %>0.6 



3.3 



4.1 



0.8 



10 



10 



50% 



SCHOOL 
137 



GRADl: 6 

N PRE AVERAGE POST AVERAGE O.AIN AVERAGE N> 0.6 N < 0.6 %>0.6 



57 



2.8 



3.0 



0.2 



16 



41 



28% 
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APPENDIX 4A 



NON-PUBLIC HLI-:M1£NTARY PUPILS 
Reading Gratlc Equivalent Comparison of Title I and Non-Title I 
Pupils in Seliools Providing Title I Services 
Metropolitan Achievement Test May, 1973 

GRADE 1 



SCHOOL 


MEANG.E. 


N 


TITLE 1 MEAN G.E. 


N, 


NON.TITLE 1 MEAN G.E. 


N2 


DIFFERENCE 


710 


1.9 


28 


1.7 


20 


2.4 


8 


-0.7 


715 


1.8 


23 


1.6 


2 


1.8 


21 


-0.2 


720 


2.0 


23 


1.7 


11 


2.3 


12 


-0.6 


795 


1.8 


75 


1.5 


38 


2.1 


37 


-0.6 


700 


1.9 


33 


2.1 


23 


1.4 


10 


+0.7 


730 


1.9 


32 


1.9 


15 


1.9 


17 


0.0 


735 


1.8 


50 


1.6 


33 


2.7 


\1 


-0.6 


750 


1.7 


35 


1.7 


32 


1.7 


3 


0.0 


755 


1.8 


34 


1.8 


23 


1.8 


11 


0.0 


760 


2.0 


89 


1.9 


65 


2.3 


24 


-0.4 


770 


2.5 


32 


2.3 


25 


3.2 


7 


-0.9 



GRADE : 



SCHOOL 


MEAN G.E. 


N 


TITLE 1 MEAN G.E. 


N, 


NON-TITLE 1 MEAN G.E. 


N2 


DIFFERENCE 


710 


2.7 


29 


2.2 


18 


3.5 


1 1 


-1.3 


715 


2.5 


19 


2.2 


12 


3.0 


7 


-0.8 


720 


3.1 


26 


2.6 


17 


4.0 


9 


-1.4 


795 


2.4 


73 


2.1 


37 


2.7 


36 


-0.6 


700 


2.8 


26 


2.7 


19 


3.1 


7 


-0.4 


730 


2.9 


27 


2.7 


17 


3.2 


10 


-0.5 


735 


2.6 


49 


2.1 


25 


3.1 


24 


-1.0 


750 


2.7 


21 


2.8 


20 


0.7 


1 


+2.1 


755 


2.7 


33 


2 9 


23 


2.2 


10 


+0.7 


760 


3.4 


64 


2.8 


41 


4.5 


23 


-1.7 


770 


3.2 


27 


2.8 


16 


3.8 


11 


-1.0 



GRADE 3 



SCHOOL 


MEAN G.E. 


N 


TITLE 1 A/IEAN G.E. 


Ni 


NON.TITLE 1 MEAN G.E. 


N2 


DIFFERENCE 


710 


3.5 


37 


3.1 


21 


4.0 


16 


-0.9 


715 


3.2 


27 


2.9 


16 


3.6 


11 


-G.7 


720 


3.5 


27 


2.8 


14 


4.3 


13 


-1.5 


795 


3.4 


72 


3.0 


41 


3.9 


31 


-0.9 


700 


3.2 


28 


3.0 


22 


3.9 




-0.9 


730 


4.6 


22 


4.3 


13 


5.0 


9 


-0.7 


735 


3.0 


44 


2.7 


20 


3.3 


24 


-0.6 


750 


3.1 


30 


3.1 


26 


3.1 


4 


0.0 


755 


2.9 


39 


2.7 


26 


. 3.3 


13 


-0.6 


760 


3.7 


62 


3.1 


41 


4.9 


21 


-1.8 


770 


3.6 


29 


3.3 


22 


4.5 


7 


-1.2 
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GRADE 4 



SCHOOL MEANG.E. N TITLE I MEAN G.E. 

710 4.1 35 3.8 

715 3.5 25 3.2 

720 4.4 29 3.7 

795 4.4 74 3.6 

700 3.7 28 3.4 

730 3.8 23 3.5 

735 3.5 28 3.2 

750 4.0 28 3,5 

755 4.0 39 3.3 

760 4.5 68 3.6 

770 4.4 30 4.0 



Ni NON-TITLE I MEAN G.E. Nj DIFFERENCE 



28 


5.3 


7 


-1.5 


16 


4.0 


9 


-0.8 


19 


5.7 


10 


-2.0 


27 


4.9 


47 


-1.3 


14 


4.0 


14 


-0.6 


19 


5.2 


4 


-1.7 


12 


3.7 


16 ' 


-0.5 


12 


4.4 


16 


-0.9 


21 


4.8 


18 


-1.5 


28 


5.1 


40 


-1.5 


22 


5.5 


8 


-1.5 



GRADE 5 



SCHOOL MEANG.E. N TITLE I MEAN G.E. 

710 5.7 34 4.5 

715 4.1 30 3.6 

720 4.6 25 4.0 

795 4.7 65 4.0 

700 4.3 27 3.7 

730 5.2 24 4.7 

735 4.9 27 

750 4.7 30 

755 4.8 34 .3.8 

760 6.1 64 4.7 

770 5.6 30 4.6 



Nj NON-TITLE I MEAN G.E. Nj DIFFERENCE 



16 


6.8 


18 


-2.3 


20 


5.1 


10 


-1.5 


16 


5.7 




-1.7 


30 


5.3 


35 


-1.3 


15 


5.1 


12 


-1.4 


17 


6.4 


7 


-1.7 


0 


4.9 


27 




0 


4.7 


30 




16 


5.7 


18 


-1.9 


26 


7.1 


3S 


-2.4 


7 


5.9 


23 


-1.3 



GRADE 6 



ERIC 



HOOL 


MEAN G.E. 


N 


TITLE 1 MEAN G.E. 


Ni 


NON-TITLE 1 MEAN G.E. 


N2 


DIFFERENCE 


710 


7.3 


29 


5.3 


6 


7.8 


23 


-2.5 


715 


5.6 


25 


4.? 


15 


7.0 


10 


-2.3 


720 


6.2 


30 


5.1 


22 


9.2 


8 


-4.1 


795 


6.3 


66 


5.5 


29 


6.9 


37 


-1.4 


700 


5.4 


26 


4.3 


6 


5.7 


20 


-1.4 


730 


5.9 


22 


4,5 


8 


6.7 


14 


-2.2 


735 


5.3 


27 




0 


5.3 


27 




750 


5.8 


22 




0 


5.8 


22 




755 


4.2 


33 


3.6 


14 


4.6 


19 


-1.0 


760 


7.8 


68 


4.9 


19 


8.9 


49 


-4.0 


770 


6.3 


27 




0 


6.3 


27 
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APPENDIX 5A 



NON-PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PUPILS 
Study of Reading Intervention Pupils 
Metropolitan Achievement Test - May, 1973 

GRADE I 



SCHOOL 


N 


POST TEST MEAN 


N S> 1. 


710 


2 


1.8 


1 


795 


37 


1.5 


5 


735 


13 


1.6 


2 


755 


23 


1.8 


14 


760 


27 


1.5 


3 


770 


21 


2.4 


19 



N < 1.8 
1 

32 
11 
9 
24 

2 



% > 1 .8 

50% 
14% 
15% 
61% 
11% 
90% 



SCHOOL 

710 
715 
795 
735 
755 
760 
770 



8 
11 
37 
11 
20 
12 
16 



PRETEST MEAN POST TEST MEAN 



1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.4 
1.9 
1.7 
2.0 



2.2 
2.3 
2.1 
2.0 
2.8 
2.5 
2.8 



GRADE 2 

DIFFERENCE MEAN 



N>2.8GAIN N<2.8GAIN %>2.8GAIN 



0.5 


0 


8 


0 


0.7 


0 


11 


0 


0.6 


6 


31 


16% 


06 


0 


11 


0 


0.9 


8 


12 


40% 


C.8 


3 


9 


25% 


0.8 


7 


9 


44% 



SCHOOL N PRETcST MEAN POST TEST MEAN 



710 13 2.4 3.1 

715 12 2.1 2.8 

795 39 2.1 3.0 

735 5 1.9 2.7 

755 25 2.2 2.7 

760 12 2.0 2.7 

770 21 3.0 3.4 



GRADE 3 

DIFFERENCE MEAN N^0.7GAIN N<0.7GAIN %>0.7GAIN 



0.7 . 7 6 54% 

0.7 7 5 58% 

0.9 26 13 67% 

0 8 2 3 40% 

0.5 7 18 28% 

0 7 6 6 50% 

0.4 6 15 29% 



GRADE 4 



SCHOOL N 



710 
715 
795 
730 
735 
755 
760 
770 



14 
9 

27 
1 
4 
7 
4 

22 



PRETEST MEAN 

3.2 
2.8 
2.8 
2.3 
2.6 
2.5 
1.9 
3.1 



POST TEST MEAN DIFFERENCE MEAN N> 0.6 GAIN N<O.SGAIN %> 0.6 GAIN 



3.4 
2.8 
3.6 
2.3 
2.8 
3.0 
2.8 
4.1 



0.2 
0.0 
0.8 
0.0 
0.2 
0.5 
0.9 
1.0 



5 
1 

16 
0 
1 
3 
4 

16 



9 
8 
11 
1 
3 
4 
0 
6 



36% 
11% 
59% 
0 
25% 
43% 
100% 
73% 



GRADE 5 



SCHOOL 



PRETESTMEAN POST TEST MEAN Dl F F E R E NCE M E AN N > 0.6 GAIN N<0.6GAIN %>0.6GAiN 



770 
715 
730 

7ir 

795 



7 
14 

3 
11 
30 



3.2 
3.1 
3.7 
3.8 
3.5 



4.*3 
3.2 
3.9 
4.3 
4.0 



1.4 
0.1 
0.2 
0.5 
0 5 



5 
-.3 



2 
9 
2 
6 
17 



71% 
36% 
33% 
45% 
43% 



SCHOOL 



c;R.\i)i: 0 

PRETESTMEAN POS":" TEST ME AN Dl F F ER E NCE M E AN N> 0.6 GAIN N<0.6GAIN %> 0.6 GAIN 



7-0 
71b 
795 



3 
4 

28 



4.1 
3.6 
4.0 



4.G 
4.7 
5.4 



0.5 
1.1 
1.4 



2 
3 
23 



67% 
75% 
82%. 
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APPFNDIX 6A 



SECONDARY FOLLOW-UP RHADINC, PROJECT 
Mean Grade Equivalents and Gains By Sciiooi 
Conipreiiensive Test of i^asie Skills 
Pretest 10/72 Post Test 5/73 



SCHOOL 



PRETEST MEAN G.E. 



POST TEST MEAN G,E. 



AVERAGE GAIN 



027 
028 
030 
031 
033 
034 
036 
037 
039 
040 



210 
221 
210 
191 
204 
207 
158 
220 
106 
107 



4.7 
4.5 
5.2 
5.0 
5.6 
3.9 
4.7 
5.5 
5.3 
5,3 



150 
136 

75 
146 
132 
114 
105 
184 
■ 96 

86 



5.8 
5.7 
7.0 
5.5 
6.3 
4.7 
5.5 
5.6 
6.1 
5.8 



1.1 
).2 
1,8 
0.5 
0.7 
0.8 
0.8 
0.1 
0,8 
0.5 



APPENDIX 6B 

SECONDARY FOLLOW-UP READING PROJECT 

Pupiis Taking Both Pretest and Post Test 
Averages, Gains'^ Meeting Perrornianee Objective 
Pretest 10/72 Post Test 5/73 



CHOOL 


N 


PRE AVERAGE 


POST AVERAGE 


GAIN AVERAGE 


N > 0.6 


M < 0.6 


% > 0.( 


027 


150 


4.9 


5.8 


0.9 


99 


51 


66% 


023 


136 


4.8 


5.7 


0.9 


83 


53 


61% 


030 


75 


5.2 


7.0 


1.S 




14 


81% 


031 


124 


5.0 


5.5 


0.5 


60 


64 


48% 


033 


128 


5.2 


6.3 


1.2 


82 


46 


64% 


034 


112 


3.9 


47 


0.8 


60 


52 


54% 


036 


101 


4.7 


5.6 


0.7 


52 


49 


51% 


037 


185 


5.6 


5.6 


0.0 


70 


115 


38% 


039 


93 


5.4 


6.1 


0.7 


51 


42 


55% 


040 


80 


5.3 


5.8 


0.6 


38 


42 


48% 
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